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CHAPTER  ONE. 

Confidential  Chat  between  Mrs.  Kratz  and   Mrs. 
Sliwatz. 

MRS.  SHWATZ  and  Mrs.  Kratz  are  two  notable  ladies, 
as  they  belong  to  our  new  aristocratic  circle.  Because 
they  are  rich  and  also  because  we  shall  meet  these 
worthy  ladies  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  course 
of  our  narrative,  we  shall  introduce  them  to  our  readers  at 
once  and  clear  the  ground  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
They  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  rich,  because  the  Lord  was 
very  gracious  to  them  during  the  Great  War  and  blessed 
them  abundantly.  Their  sons,  too,  were  very  lucky  during 
this  eventful  time,  because  they  happened  to  be  in  Ireland 
and  thus  the  horrors  of  War  were  spared  them.  Both  our 
ladies  live  in  higher  quarters  now,  as  it  behoves  their 
present  position. 

Yet,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  have  not  severed 
their  old  connections  with  Petticoat  Lane.  Is  it  perhaps 
the  force  of  habit,  or  is  it  their  unchangeable  appetite 
which  the  Lane  alone  can  appease  ?  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  here  Mrs.  Shwatz  and  Mrs.  Kratz  happened  to  meet 
in  a  train  Eastward  bound. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Kratz,  "  You  are 
Mrs.   Shwatz  ?  "     "  Yes,"  she  repHed.     "  And  you  ?    Are 
you  not  Mrs.  Kratz  ?  "     "  Yes,  I  am." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  From  home,  Holland  Park." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :   "  You  Uve,  then,  in  Holland  Park  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz:   "  Why,  all  them  blessed  years;  it'll  be  five 

years  next  month,  please  God." 
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Mrs.  Kratz  :  '*  So  you*  don't  live  any  more  in  Brick  Lane  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  (quite  offended)  :    "I  thought  you  knew  it. 

Don't  you  live  any  more  in  Commercial  Road  ?  " 
Mrs.   Kratz  :    "Of  course  not,   we  bought   a  house  in 

Shepherd's  Bush." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  What,  Shepherd's  Bush  !    I  wouldn't  live 

there  if  you  pay  me.     They  say  it  is  a  little  Jerusalem." 
Mrs.  Kratz  (piqued)  :    "As  for  that,  Holland  Park  ain't 

better.    They  say  that  all  Whitechapel  has  moved  there." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  (a  Httle  subdued  by  this  remark)  :    "  Noo  a 

metziah  (bargain)  where  you  live,  as  long  as  you're  alive 

and  well." 
Mrs.   Kratz  (reconciled)  :    "You  are  right,  by  my  hfe." 

After  a  while,  "  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :    "I  have  to  see  my  dressmaker,  and  she 

lives  not  far  from  Aldgate,  so  I  will  have  a  look  in  the 

Lane  in  the  same  time." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  In  the  Lane  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  wouldn't  go  extra,  but  since  I  ain't  far 

from  there  ;   not  that  you  can't  get  everything  where  I 

live." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Besides,  it  is  not  that  alone  ;  you  can  bate 

in  the  Lane  and  get  bargains." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  But    my   husband,    bless   him,   he   hkes 

Yiddisher  things." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  are  right.     I  am  sure  you  can't  get 

them  'mongst  the  Goim   (Gentiles),  Hke  salt  herrings, 

Dutch  cucumbers,  horse-radish,  and  black  olives." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  And  Haimisha  fish  "  (fresh- water  fish). 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  My  husband  wouldn't  touch  any  other  on 

Shabbath." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  And  brown  bread." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  My  Benny,  bless  him,  he  loves  brown  bread. 

You  remind  me  of  brown  bread  as  I  passes  the  City.     I 

shall  also  look  up  Wentworth  Street." 
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Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  mean  to  go  to  the  Lane  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  Well,  I  am  in  the  East  End,  I  might  as  well. 

A  'alf penny  here,  a  'alf penny  there,  soon  mounts  up." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right ;   while  I  am  there  I  may 

have  a  look  for  a  couple  of  fowls." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  By  my  blessed  life,  you  are  right.     You 

don't  know  what  to  give  them  kids  to  eat." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  have  not  had  a  bit  of  butcher's  meat  for 

ten  days." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  also  not.    What  has  happened  with  the 

butchers  now  ?     They  should  break  their  necks  ;    you 

can't  get  a  bit  of  meat." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right.     I  have  had  to  have  fowls 

all  the  time.    I  don't  mind  for  my  husband  and  kids,  but 

for  the  shicksas  I  and  fish  so  dear." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Last  week  I  stuffed  a  duck,  and  do  you 

think  the  kids  would  touch  it  ?    I  had  to  throw  half  in 

the  dust-bin.  It  cost  me  twenty-five  shillings,  so  sure  as  I 

live." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  had  the  same  thing  last  week  with  the 

fried  plaice.    The  kids  wouldn't  touch  it ;  they  wanted 

bananas  with  cream.'* 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  will  try  to  get  a  bit  of  steak  by  mine  old 

butcher  in  Spitalfields.    If  I  pay  a  bit  more,  a  metziah 

(bargain)  as  long  as  I  get  it." 
Mrs.  Shwatz:  "My  shicksa  (Gentile  servant)  must  have 

steak  to  all  my  troubles." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  are  right,  they  can  eat  something, 

them  blessed  shicksas,  by  my  blessed  Ufe.  And  drink  teal 

don't  ask.    If  they  would  have  as  many  fits  as  cups  of  tea 

they  drink,  they  would  all  be  dead  long  ago." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  And  how  pa'tickler  they  are  when  you 

engage  them.    My  shicksa  wouldn't  do  the  washing,  no 

windows  cleaning,  no  steps  cleaning.     I  asked  her  whether 

she  would  like  to  play  pianer.     What  do  you  think  ? 
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She  couldn't  see  no  joke  in  it,  and  said  she  will  be  pleased 
to  play  a  little  in  the  evening." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Well,  if  that  ain't  the  latest." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  So  sure  that  I  be  a  mother  to  my  kids." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  say  about  the  shicksas.  You  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  one.  I  have  been  without  a  shicksa 
for  four  blessed  weeks  and  I  worked  like  a  brick  mineself . 
At  last  with  trouble  I  got  a  metziah.  I  must  help  her 
with  all  the  work  ;  if  not,  she  can't  get  done.  On 
Shabbath,  I  lets  her  finish  the  work  and  she  was  done  at 
three  o'clock.  My  sister-in-law  sends  in  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  lend  her  mine  shicksa." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kratz:  "It's  the  truth, by  my  blessed  Ufe.  She  wanted 
her  that  she  should  take  out  her  baby,  as  she  saw  she  has 
nothing  to  do,  she  says." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  calls  it  ignorant." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Selfish,  I  calls  it." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  That  reminds  me  when  I  lived  in  the  East 
End.  I  used  to  have  a  yockelta  (charwoman)  come  and 
do  my  washing.  Upstairs  in  my  house  there  lived  a 
*  greena  *  woman,  just  come  from  Poland.  I  sees  her 
coming  down  with  a  bundle  of  washing  and  put  it  down 
near  the  Goie  (Gentile).  I  asks  her,  *  For  why  do  you  do 
that?'  She  says,  *  I  gives  it  for  the  Goie  to  wash.'  I 
was  astounded  and  I  says  to  her,  *But  she  ain't  your 
yockelta  !  '  She  says,  'What  do  you  lose  by  it?  You 
pay  her  just  the  same  for  the  day.  Let  her  do  my 
washing  as  well,  a  metziah  ;  it  will  take  her  a  Httle 
longer,  and  you  don't  pay  her  more  for  it.'  How  do 
you  like  that  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  A  d n  cheek,  I  calls  it." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right,  and  what  about  the  blessed 
washing  ?  The  laundries,  what  they  don't  lose  they  tear 
it  for  you,  and  the  shicksas  washing  has  a  chain  "  (grace). 
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Mrs.  Kratz  :  "But  they  use  enough  soap  for  it;   besides, 

I  don't  hke  them  to  wash  at  all." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Yes,  you  are  right,  as  long  as  they  are 

doing  their  bit  of  work;  besides,  you  have  to  pet  them 

sometimes,  they  are  useful." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  You  are  right.     They  write  an  English 

address  for  you  or  read  a  bill  now  and  again." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right  there.     You  can't  always 

get  them  kids  to  read  them  for  you." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  My  sister-in-law  asked  me  for  why  don't  I 

learn  to  write  and  read." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  **  Who  has  time  for  that  ?     With  a  large 

house  to  look  after,  the  blessed  kids  and  the  shicksas  ; 

besides,  I  can't  be  bothered." 
Mrs.  Kratz:  "My   husband   carries    on    a   big  business, 

unbeshroie (the  evil  eye  be  not  upon  him), and  also  doesn't 

know  how  to  read  and  write  ;    but  for  money  you  get 

everything — book-keepers,  typewriters,  etc." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right.    Let  our  childrens  learn." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  My  Bertha  learns  pianer,  recitation  and 

dancing.  I  believe  in  giving  childrens  a  good  eddercation." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Yes,  you  are  right,  a  girl  must  always 

have  a  good  eddicashen.    You  never  knows  if  she  won't 

marry  a  high-class  man." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Oh !  my  Bertha,  should  live,  has  got  already 

a  young  man.    We  helps  him  to  study  doctoring.     My 

husband,  bless  him,  says  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  doctor; 

it  ain't  a  question  of  money." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  It's  a  bit  risky,  as  I  knows  of  a  case  where 

they  also  paid  for  the  study  and  he  refused  to  marry  the 

girl  after  he  had  finished  doctoring.    Take  my  advice  and 

let  her  have  a  ready-made  doctor — metziah  for  money  ; 

you  can  get  plenty  of  them." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  What !     My  Bertha  not  lady-like  ?    Why, 

you  ought  to  see  her.     Last  week  we  was  at  a  dance, 
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nobody  wouldn't  believe  she  was  my  daughter.  Such  a 
lady  she  is,  such  a  good  year  on  me.  Why  do  you  go  to 
the  dressmaker  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  For  a  new  robe  for  the  ball." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Which  ball  ?  " 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  *'  Mine  husband  joined  a  new  union,  the 
Freemason  Club." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  mean  a  Freemason  Society  ?  We 
belong  to  it  a  long  time.  Yes,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
ball ;  the  annual  ladies'  ball.    I  am  also  going." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  asked  my  husband  for  why  he  wants  to 
become  a  Freemason — a  new  business.  He  says,  *  Every- 
body is  a  Freemason.'  All  the  men  in  the  Kosher 
restorants  in  the  City  where  he  has  his  dinners  are 
Freemasons,  so  he  also  became  one." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  Mine  husband  also  joined  for  the  same 
reason.     I  dare  say  it  is  in  fashion." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  What  are  the  Freemasons  ?  Is  it  really 
something  ?  I  asked  mine  husband  and  either  he  doesn't 
know  what  it  is,  or  he  doesn't  want  to  tell  me." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  think  it  may  be  both.  I  asked  mine 
husband  and  he  said,  '  Women  mustn't  know  about  it,  it 
is  a  secret.'  " 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  '*  I  can  imagine  what  it  is  if  a  wife  mustn't 
know  about  it.  I  dare  say  nothing  good.  My  mother, 
bless  her,  she  used  to  say,  *  Where  there  is  a  secret,  there 
is  something  behind  it.'  " 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  '*  Mine  husband  has  a  weak  point.  When  he 
is  tipsy  he  tells  me  everything,  and  if  I  couldn't  get  out 
anything  of  him,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  nothing  to 
hide." 

Mrs.  Shwatz:  "But  what  I  should  Uke  to  know  is.  What  is 
their  purpose  of  going  there  ?   I  can't  see  any." 

Mrs.  Kratz  :  *'  What  purpose  do  you  want  ?  When  they 
are  not  at  business  they  play  cards,  and  when  they  don't 
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play  cards  they  go  to  the  Freemason  Lodging  ;    they 

have  to  go  somewhere." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  What  then,  like  us  women,  always  sticking 

at  home  with  the  blessed  kids  and  the  shicksas,  eating 

our  hearts  out  with  aggravation." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  But  they  give  us  a  ladies'  ball ;   I  suppose 

to  shut  up  our  jaw." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right,  I  can  see  mine  husband  was 

never  so  forward  to  make  me  a  new  dress  as  this  time  for 

the  baU." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  '*  Why,  my  husband  went  to  Paris  on  business 

and  he  brought  me  a  grand  gown  all  with  silver  em- 
broidered.    A  surprise." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  But  something  must  be  going  on  there. 

Are  you  sure  there  are  only  men  and  nothing  else  ?  " 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  suppose  so.    You  must  believe  it,  since  it 

is  a  secret." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Not  that  I  am  jealous." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  And  if  not  Freemasons,  can  you  trust  them  ? 

You  know  what  men  are  '  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  You  are  right,  but  I  can't  see  where  it 

makes  them  cleverer.     If  he  is  a  shlemil,  he  remains  a 

shlemil,  that's  what  I  say." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  are  right.    I  am  blessed  if  I  know  what 

they  find  in  it.    I  beheves  it  is  an  excuse  for  going  away 

from  home." 

Here  they  arrived  at  the  Bank  and  decided  to  walk  to 
^Aldgate. 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  thinks  Mrs.  Blonder  doesn't  Uve  happy 

with  her  husband." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  also  think  she  ain't  happy,  but  how  do 

you  know  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Them  couples  that  make  too  much  love 

before  the  marriage  always  turn  out  like  that." 
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Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  are  right,  I  always  says  the  same." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  It  is  no  good  that  you  show  that  you  love 

your  husband  too  much.'* 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  Not  I,  I'll  show  him  too  much  love  !   He'll 

wait  a  long  time  !    Is  your  dress  nearly  ready  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  No,  I  am  taking  the  trimmings  to  her." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  So  you  also  bring  your  own  trimmings  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I'll  watch  it  she  shouldn't  get  fat  on  me. 

I  am  an  old  fox." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  I  should  think  so  !    They  rob  you  right 

enough.    I  know,  I  was  working  by  a  dressmaker." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  '*  They  skin  you  with  their  prices." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  The  sweaters,   they  should  spend  it   on 

doctor's  bills  and  medicine  I  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  *'  She  made  me  my  last  dress  ;    she  should 

have  such  a  fit  as  it  fitted  me  1  " 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Why  do  you  go  again  to  her  ?  "  J. 

Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Well,  she  understands  a  business  ;  she  i\ 

sometimes  a  pal." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :    "  I   see    you    also   know  how  to   do  the 

trick." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  (confidently)  :    "  Now  my  husband  he  is  sc 

eager  for  this  ball  dress,  so  I  have  given  her  the  tip  tc 

put  on  half  a  fiver  more  on  the  bill  "  (with  a  wink). 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  **  Serves  him  jolly  well  right  I    Never  mind 

they  will  lose  less  money  on  cards." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  am  sure." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  '*  I  was  last  week  by  Mrs.  Trower  for  a  care 

party.    All  she  gave  us  was  salmon  sandwiches.    Wh] 

the  'bus  fare  was  more  worth  than  what  she  gave  us  t( 

eat." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  I  saw  her  last  week  in  Whitechapel  outsid^ 

the  Pavilion  Theatre  with  a  basket  bu5dng  oranges 

apples,  nuts,  and  bananas." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  *'  Why,  was  she  going  to  make  a  party  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Shwatz  :   "  No,  she  told  me  that,  with  her  husband 

and  kids,  she  was  going  to  the  play,  so  she  takes  it  with 

her." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  When  I,  with  mine  husband,  goes  to  the 

Jewish  play,  we  take  a  box." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  What,  with  fruit  ?  " 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  No,  a  box  from  where  we  look  down  when 

they  play." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  Yes,  we  take  it  together  with  our  partner. 

It  comes  cheaper." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  And  it  looks  richer." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  And  you  can  make  yourself  at  home." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  You  are  right.    That  is  what  I  says." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  What  is  with  Moskovitch  ?     I  hear  that 

he  has  gone  away  in  the  West  End,  to  the  goishka 

(gentile)  play  to  make  fun  of  the  Jews." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  What  you  mean  ?  " 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  "  He  plays  something,  a  new  piece.    Shylock 

or  Shinglock,  I  knows  much,  and  there  he  laughs  from 

the  Jews  and  makes  with  the  hand." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  Oh,  I  knows.    My  Bertha  says  that  it  ain't 

his  fault,  but  the  man  who  wrote  it.     They  say  that 

because  Moskovitch  is  a  Jew  he  knows  how  to  play  it 

better." 
Mrs.  Shwatz  :  '*  The  mau  who  wrote  it  must  have  been  an 

Anti-Semite." 
Mrs.  Kratz  :  "  No,  Bertha  said  his  name  was  Sheksper ; 

he  is  dead." 
Mrs.  Schwatz  :  "  A  good  job  too,  that  should  be  the  end 

of  all  the  people  who  hate  the  Jews. 

They  arrived  in  Aldgate  and  there  they  were  swallowed 
up  by  a  throng  of  people  in  Petticoat  Lane. 


CHAPTER    TWO. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Ghetto  are  Forming  a  Charity 
Society  ;  How  it  Ends. 

MRS.  PAISTERMAN  was  in  a  charitable  mood.  She  felt 
that  there  was  something  to  be  done  somewhere,  but 
she  was  not  quite  clear  about  it  in  her  mind.  She  reflected.  .  . 
She  was  doing  her  bit  now  and  again,  but  not  the  thing  she 
wanted.  She  wanted  to  do  something  praiseworthy,  "  the  real 
thing  " — ^that  which  would  give  her  a  name,  which  would 
distinguish  her  from  amongst  her  friends  ;  she  was  thirsting 
for  fame  and  honour — she  wished  to  become  a  President. 

Although  her  husband  belonged  to  various  little  societies, 
being  on  the  Committee  of  some  of  them,  Mrs.  Paisterman 
was  desirous  of  something  higher  than  this — she  wished  to 
preside.    But  how  ?     Where  ?    That  was  the  question. 

"  Let  me  see  I  "  .  .  .  She  reminded  herself  of  a  certain 
case  which  had  been  brought  to  her  notice  a  few  months 
ago,  about  assisting  in  marrying  a  poor  Jewish  orphan  girl, 
a  needy  case  she  was  then  told.  She  took  no  particular 
notice  of  same  at  that  time.  Now,  she  thought,  that  very 
case  was  a  real  godsend  to  help  her  in  her  scheme. 

She  spoke  to  her  husband  about  it  one  evening,  and  he 
agreed  that  it  was  a  Mitzwah.*  "  Besides,"  he  remarked 
in  his  usual  jocular  way,  "  the  women  won't  miss  the  few 
pounds,  and  it  will  keep  them  busy  for  some  time."  "  But," 
said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  I  wish  to  be  President,  since  it  is 
my  case  and  I  promote  it.  I  wish  that  it  should  be  under 
my  leadership." 

Mr.  Paisterman  laughed.     "  I  can  see  that  women  have 
long  hair  and  short  sense.     You  are  not  businesslike  at  all. 
♦  A  charitable  deed. 
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Now,  there  is  Mrs.  Falk,  who  is  well  known  for  her  vanity  J 
I  am  sure  that  she  would  certainly  support  this  case  most 
generously  if  you  flatter  her  with  the  honour  of  making  her 
President.  Mrs.  Trooper,  give  her  the  pleasure  of  writing, 
make  her  Secretary.  Mrs.  Lieroff,  who  Ukes  to  show  off, 
make  her  Treasurer.  Get  Mrs.  Schwatz  to  count  the  money," 
he  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  This  I  would  do  if  I 
wanted  to  make  it  a  success."  "Still,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman, 
"  I  think  I  ought  to  be  President."  **  But,"  Mr.  Paisterman 
interrupted  her,  "  you  are  a  child.  Can't  you  see  that  you 
are  having  the  chief  Mitzwah  and  honour.  Since  you  are 
the  originator,  and  allow  the  meetings  to  take  place  in  our 
house,  then  you  have  achieved  what  you  want."  But  this 
was  not  Mrs.  Paisterman's  plan.  Still,  she  yielded,  thinking 
to  herself,  "  After  all,  he  is  right.  It  is  I  who  will  bestow 
the  Presidency  and  the  various  offices — therein  Ues  some 
honour  and  distinction."  And  this  satisfied  her  to  a  certain 
extent.  .  .  "  They  will  see  how  unselfish  I  am — and  this 
alone  is  worth  something." 

So  she  decided  to  send  out  invitations  to  most  of  her 
friends,  not  forgetting  Mihma*  Esther,  who,  she  thought, 
would  certainly  consider  her  action  a  most  laudable  one. 
"  Miss  Brunin  and  her  cousin  must  not  be  left  out  ;  they 
are  educated  young  ladies  and  they  will  certainly  think 
better  of  us." 

The  date  and  place  were  duly  stated,  as  well  as  the 
purpose. 

This  afternoon  the  meeting  takes  place.  There  are 
already  many  ladies  present,  but  many  are  expected  to 
arrive — Mrs.  Trooper,  Mihma  Esther,  Mrs.  Patking,  and 
several  others. 

"  I  say,  what  was  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Goldstone  and 
Mrs.  Lieroff  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  I  heard  that  they 
had  a  row  at  Mrs.  Creepinger's  tea-party."    **  I  can  quite 

♦  Auntie, 
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imagine  when  these  two  let  their  tongues  go,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Patking,  "  they  are  Uke  poisonous  arrows.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  pricked  by  them,"  she  added,  shuddering. 
"  They  have  been  on  strained  terms  for  some  time.  What 
else  could  have  been  the  reason  ?  Of  course  to  show  off. 
I  dare  say  one  wanted  to  outdo  the  other.'* 

"  Is  Mrs.  Goldstone  coming  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Trooper. 
"  I  hope  so,"  Mrs.  Paisterman  repHed.  '*  I  can't  stick  that 
woman,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper,  "  with  her  eternal  nerves  and 
her  husband's  bragging.  He  thinks  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  possesses  silver  knives  and  forks  ;  and  she  with  her 
fabulous  doctors'  bills.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  feel  as  bad 
as  I  do  sometimes  ;  then  she  would  know  what  it  means  to 
be  really  ill."  '*  What  is  the  matter  with  her  nerves  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Patking.  "  Oh,  she  simply  can  afford  to  be  ill," 
sneered  Mrs.  Trooper,  "  more  fuss  than  anything  else ; 
besides,  she  seems  to  be  never  happy  unless  she  talks  about 
her  illness  and  the  money  she  spends  on  it.  I  bet  you," 
she  said,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  ladies,  '*  that  she  un- 
earthed a  new  doctor  from  somewhere." 

Mrs.  Goldstone  was  announced.  Our  hostess  went  out 
to  greet  her.  They  were  all  glad  to  see  her.  They  asked 
her  how  she  was  feeling.  She  was  kissed  by  Mrs.  Trooper, 
and  Mrs.  Patking  did  likewise.  They  said  that  they  were 
wondering  how  she  was  and  trusted  that  she  is  feeling 
better  now. 

"  How  shall  I  feel  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  turn,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders.  **  When  do  I  feel  well  ?  We  was  to-day  to 
consult  a  big  physician  doctor  B.C.  of  the  London  Hospital, 
who  lives  in  Harley  Street.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of 
him  ?  "  The  ladies  said  that  they  had  heard  of  him,  although 
it  was  not  true,  but  they  did  not  like  to  admit  their  ignorance 
of  such  a  famous  physician. 

**  Well,  what  did  he  advise  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Paisterman.  .  . 
"  Rest,  no  aggravation,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone.    "  Well,  how 
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can  you  manage  that  ?  "  she  asked,  "  with  such  a  big  house 
as  mine,  unbeshroie,*  with  the  blessed  shicksas/'f  **  You 
are  right,"  they  all  agreed.  **  Is  Mrs.  Millstein  coming  ?  '* 
inquired  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  Yes,  I  think  she  is,  but  not  so 
soon,"  Mrs.  Trooper  informed  them.  "  Her  shicksa  told 
me  that  she  went  to  her  dressmakers  about  her  last  dress 
she  had  made — and  a  nice  thing  she  did  with  it,  just  hke 
her  I  "    "  What  is  it  ?  "  several  voices  asked. 

"  She  kept  the  dress  several  months  without  pajdng  for 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  She  wore  it  many  times  and  took 
it  back,  and  told  the  dressmaker  that  it  wasn't  the  same 
style  which  she  had  chosen,  and  she  made  her  remodel  the 
dress.  The  poor  dressmaker  cried  when  she  told  me  about 
it."  '*  Then  she  had  two  fashions  out  of  the  same  dress," 
said  Mrs.  Patking.  "A  bit  priggish,  but  a  clever  idea," 
she  laughed. 

**  Still,  it  is  a  shame,"  remarked  several  voices.  *'  This 
is  nasty  of  her,  and,  considering  that  she  was  a  dressmaker's 
hand  herself  before  she  married,"  remarked  our  hostess,  *'  it 

seems  when  slaves  become  the  masters "    "  You  are 

right,"  said  Mrs.  Patking.  "  What  is  their  business  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  Something  in  the  tin  and  enamel 
ware  line,"  Mrs.  Goldstone  informed  them. 

"  They  haven't  half  made  the  pot  the  last  few  years," 
remarked  Mrs.  Patking.  "  I  know  it,  they  lived  next  door 
to  me  in  Hove  last  year.  Mr.  Millstein,  he  used  to  come  in 
to  my  card  parties  and  he  did  play  at  high  stakes.  You 
ought  to  see  her  diamonds." 

"  Mrs.  Millstein  1 "  the  maid  announced.  She  was 
greeted  very  cordially  by  all  the  ladies.  She  excused 
herself  for  being  late,  as  she  had  to  be  at  the  dressmakers  ; 
she  was  having  a  new  dress  made  for  Mr.  Froomberg's 
Bris.+ 

•  They  should  not  get  the  evil  eye.         f  Gentile  servants. 
X  Circumcision. 
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Mrs.  Trooper  and  Mrs.  Patking  were  exchanging  looks 
behind  her  back.  "  Yes,  what  do  you  say,  fancy  a  boy  after 
seven  years  1  I  dare  say  it  is  going  to  be  a  grand  affair. 
They  moved  into  a  new  house,  so  they  will  have  two  occasions 
at  once,  two  birds  in  one  catch."    They  all  laughed. 

Several  more  ladies  arrived.  Our  hostess  seemed  to  be 
annoyed,  as  nearly  everyone  was  present  except  Mrs.  Falk. 
They  would  have  had  tea  without  her,  but  the  hostess  was 
afraid  to  offend  her,  as  she  had  accepted  the  Presidency. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Falk,  she  is  so  late  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  She  generally  comes  late  to  give 
herself  importance.  I  know  her,  it's  all  done  for  swank,  as  if 
she  has  anybody  to  keep  her  at  home — no  kids,  her  husband 
away  all  day,  two  shicksas  to  command  about." 

**  Who  is  to  keep  her  busy  ?  Her  little  dog  ?  "  They 
laughed.  "  Yes,  and  what  do  you  say  to  the  way  she  speaks 
about  the  beast  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Patking,  "  it  made  me  crack 
for  laughter.  I  saw  her  the  other  day  with  a  bottle  of 
medicine  and  she  looked  quite  worried.  I  asked  the  reason, 
and  she  told  me  that  her  little  darling  Winnie  was  ill.  I 
thought  it  was  her  sister's  kid.  She  said,  *  No,  my  Httle 
dog  !  *  "    They  all  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone„ 
"  when  her  last  dog  died,  she  was  so  upset  that  the  doctor 
ordered  her  away  to  the  seaside  ?  " 

"  She  is  potty,  I  think,"  remarked  Mrs.  Millstein. 
"  What !  A  calef  (dog)  ?  "  asked  Mihma  Esther  in  surprise. 
"  I  never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  by  my  life — 
and  a  Yiddisha  woman,  too.  You  know  what  our  Holy 
Books  say  ?  '  He  who  brings  up  a  calef  is  the  same  as  if  he 
brings  up  a  swine,'  and  you  know  what  that  means  ?  " 
"  It  would  be  better  if  she  would  look  after  her  poor  cousin, 
who  is  a  widow  with  two  children,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein. 
*'  Fancy  a  dog  !  "  **  Them  sort  of  people  don't  give  no 
*  nedoowahs  '  (charity)  when  they  don't  have  black  in  white 
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in  the  Jewish  Chronicklech  {Jewish  Chronicle).  I  know  them 
high-class  womans  with  the  dogs.  You  can  write  books 
abaht  them,"  continued  Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  I  remember,  some 
years  ago,  I  Uved  in  a  house  where  next  door  Uved  a  grand 
madam  ;  she  always  went  out  with  a  calef  under  each  arm, 
as  if  one  ain't  enough. 

"  I  never  didn't  see  her  with  her  kid  in  the  street,  it 
ain't  fashionable  I  s'pose.  For  the  kid  she  kept  two  nurses. 
When  I  used  to  come  on  a  Thursday  from  the  Lane  with 
fowls,  you  ought  to  see  the  redickless  look  she  gave  me.  I 
dare  say  she  thought  I  was  common-looking,  but  I  thought 
to  mineself,  it  ain't  more  redickless  than  your  two  dogs  ; 
besides  it  was  food  for  Sabbath  for  mine  husband  and 
family.  What  you  say  to  that  ?  "  "Of  course  you  are 
right,"  said  our  hostess,  who  also  kept  a  dog.  '*  I  keep  it 
for  the  kids  mostly."  Mrs.  Trooper  looked  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, as  she,  too,  was  to  be  seen  with  a  spaniel,  but  it 
wasn't  for  love  of  it,  rather  for  fashion.  She  preferred  to 
keep  silent. 

"  I  feel  never  at  ease  when  I  expect  her  visit,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Trooper,  "  she  always  looks  for  faults.  I  always  do  the 
dusting  myself  on  that  day  " — she  laughed.  "  Yes,  she 
does  Hke  to  criticize,"  remarked  our  hostess.  "  Once  she 
came  up  and  somehow  managed  to  look  into  the  bathroom. 
*  I  am  surprised  you  should  have  no  geezer,'  she  said,  *  why 
my  geezer  costs  me  a  fortune,  you  ought  to  come  and  see  it. '  " 
"  That  just  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Patking.  **  You  know 
the  Landros  ?  It  will  make  you  scream  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  They  had  a  spare  room  and  made  a  bathroom  out 
of  it,  and  they  had  a  geezer  put  in  there  and  I  dare  say  that 
it  costed  them  a  good  bit  more  than  they  expected.  You 
know  how  they  can  brag  ?  Everybody  they  met,  they  were 
telling  the  expensive  news.  The  old  man  carried  on  alarm- 
ingly, but  the  youngsters  they  didn't  care.  So  what  do  you 
think    the    old    woman    did  ? "      "  Had    a    good    wash," 
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interrupted  Mrs.  Trooper,  "  she  needed  it  badly."     There 
was  a  general  outburst  of  laughter. 

"  Not  her,"  said  Mrs.  Patking.  "  They  have  a  large 
family,  ever  so  many  cousins,  so  she  asked  them  all  to  come 
and  have  a  bath  for  threepence,  which  is  cheaper  than  the 
Public  Baths,  and  she  had  her  expenses  returned  and  a  good 
bit  more.  Well,  that's  what  I  call  business."  Mrs.  Trooper 
looked  through  the  window  and  exclaimed,  "  Her  ladyship 
is  coming  !  "  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  ;  Mrs.  Falk 
had  arrived. 

The  hostess  went  out  to  greet  her.  Mrs.  Falk  excused 
herself  for  being  late.  "  Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  said  our 
hostess,  "  we  didn't  mind  a  bit."  Her  little  boy  Henry  was 
standing  near  his  mother  to  receive  the  guests  and  looked 
up  surprised  at  her.  "  Why,  mummy,  you  said  she  kept  us 
waiting  with  tea,  didn't  you  mummy  ?  "  Our  hostess  looked 
confused.  She  pinched  the  boy  and  pushed  him  into  the 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Falk  made  a  face  as  if  she  did  not  hear  it  and 
they  walked  into  the  room. 

They  all  received  her  with  friendly  smiles,  especially 
Mrs.  Trooper,  who  wished  to  know  how  she  was,  and  they 
sat  down  to  their  tea. 

After  having  had  some  tea,  Mrs.  Falk  said,  "  I  must 
excuse  myself  for  being  late,  I  must  tell  you  the  reason.  I 
was  just  going  out  of  my  house  when  I  met  a  clergyman 
coming  along."  They  all  looked  interested.  '*  Well,  yes  ?  " 
Mrs.  Trooper  inquired.  "  Well  I  do  believe  firmly,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Falk,  "  that  whenever  I  go  out  and  I  meet  a 
clergyman,  I  will  meet  with  a  disappointment,  and  therefore 
I  always  go  back  to  the  house  and  sit  down  for  a  while." 
Mrs.  Patking  smiled  sarcastically  and  Mrs.  Trooper  said 
that  she  knew  it  to  be  the  case  when  meeting  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg.  Mrs.  Goldstone  assured  them  of  it  when 
meeting  a  black  man.  Mrs.  Paisterman  again  told  them 
that  when  she  dreams  of  a  black  cat  she  knows  she  will  have 
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a  quarrel.  "  With  me  it  is  different/'  said  Mrs.  Millstein, 
"  when  I  upset  the  salt,  I  know  I  will  have  a  quarrel." 
Mrs.  Falk  was  not  pleased  with  the  turn  of  the  conversation 
and  said,  "  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  whenever  I  meet  a 
clergyman,  I  shall  meet  with  a  disappointment.  Now  I  will 
prove  it  by  an  incident  which  happened  to  me." 

"  Once,  my  husband  sent  me  two  tickets  for  one  guinea 
each  to  hear  Tetrazini,  and  I  should  meet  him  at  the  Hall. 
As  I  went  off  the  'bus  who  should  I  meet  ?  A  clergyman  I 
I  knew  at  once  that  I  will  be  crossed  somehow,  and  I  was 
very  much  upset  about  it  and  I  threw  away  the  'bus  tickets 
in  a  temper."  The  ladies  became  interested  in  the  affair. 
*'  Now  you  can  imagine  my  aggravation,"  Mrs.  Falk  con- 
tinued, "  when  I  comes  to  the  theatre,  I  finds  that  I  threw 
away  the  theatre  tickets  in  my  temper  instead  of  the  'bus 
tickets.  Well,  and  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  she  asked 
them.     They  were  convinced. 

"  Well,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  I  says  that  when  a 
Yiddisha  woman  goes  out  in  the  street,  she  ought  to  wear  an 
apron  under  her  dress.  That  keeps  the  Evil  One  away  and 
acts  Uke  a  charm  for  many  things."  The  ladies  took  mental 
note  of  it.  "  Besides,"  continued  Mihma  Esther,  "  I  should 
hke  to  know  how  many  of  you  kiss  the  Mezuzah  before  leaving 
home,  and  if  you  would,  I  am  sure  nothing  bad  would  happen 
to  you."    The  ladies  looked  guilty. 

After  tea  they  went  into  the  drawing  room,  where  a 
cheerful  fire  was  burning,  and  they  sat  down  for  the  day's 
business,  to  discuss  the  charity  fund  and  the  girl. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  commenced  Mihma  Esther,  "  that 
Jewish  women  come  together  not  to  talk  about  fashions  and 
dresses,  or  to  talk  about  one  another  and  shicksas  (servants), 
but  for  a  real  good  Mitzwah.  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
an  ordinary  Mitzwah  ;  in  fact,  two  of  the  greatest  Mitzwahs, 
the  studying  of  the  Law  and  the  *  Levaiah  '  (accompanying 
the  dead)  may  be  interrupted  for  the  Mitzwah  to  lead  a 
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bride  under  the  canopy — this  our  RabbiessayintheGemara/* 
she  concluded.  Here  Mrs.  Falk  took  up  the  word  and  said, 
**  I  always  respond  in  cases  of  this  kind  with  all  my  heart. 
I  consider  this  the  greatest  of  my  duties  and  I  am  really 
much  obliged  to  Mrs.  Paisterman  to  afford  me  another 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  such  a  charitable 
cause.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Paisterman 
for  this  occasion  and  at  the  same  time  I  can't  help  admiring 
her,  how  very  unselfish  she  is.  She  takes  all  the  trouble  and 
yet  leaves  all  the  honours  to  others.  But  Mrs.  Paisterman 
is  the  hostess  and  we  her  guests,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  comply 
with  her  desire.  I  gladly  accept  the  Presidency,  since  she 
wishes  it."  *'  I  am  really  glad  you  have  accepted  to  be 
President,"  assured  her  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  not  only  to 
please  me,  but  also  to  please  all  the  ladies  present." 

Mrs.  Falk  bowed  and  said,  *'  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
who  is  our  protegee  ?  She  is,  as  I  am  informed,  an  orphan 
and  undoubtedly  a  most  deserving  case,  but  as  President  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  the  case.  Here  is  not  a 
question  of  money,  but  it  is  my  principle."  **  Is  she  a 
kosher  Yiddisha  daughter  ?  "  Mihma  Esther  wished  to 
know.  '*  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  if  I  knew 
there  is  something  wrong  about  her,  I  should  most  decidedly 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  know  that  she  is  an  orphan, 
her  name  is  Bertha  Flaxer,  her  parents  are  dead,  she  is  all 
alone.  Her  parents  were  not  poor  and  she  was  the  only 
child,  so  they  didn't  teach  her  a  trade  or  profession,  and 
now  she  is  left  to  struggle  along  as  well  as  she  can."  "  Oi 
vai  mir  !  "  sympathized  Mihma  Esther.  "  A  Mitzwah  I  a 
great  Rachmoness  (compassion) !  poor  Yessoimah  (orphan)." 
"  If  so,"  remarked  Mrs.  Falk,  "  it  is  a  deserving  case,  and  I 
head  the  prescription  list  with  £S  5s."  She  said  this  slowly, 
looking  round  triumphantly  to  see  the  impression  her 
generous  offer  would  make  on  the  ladies,  and  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  result. 
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Mrs.  Trooper  that  very  moment  was  mocking  in  a 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Goldstone  about  "  prescription  list,"  but 
turned  pale  when  she  heard  the  sum.  She  had  only  intended 
to  contribute  10s.,  and  now  she  was  in  a  dilemma,  as  were 
most  of  the  ladies  present ;  they  were  similarly  placed. 
Mrs.  Falk  sat  down,  when  Miss  Brunin  and  Miss  Lehrer 
were  announced.  They  were  shown  into  the  drawing  room, 
where  they  were  greeted  cordially  by  our  ladies. 

Miss  Brunin  excused  herself  for  being  late.  As  she  was  a 
medical  student  and  she  was  doing  at  that  moment  her 
course  in  midwifery,  she  had  to  assist  a  doctor  with  mid- 
wifery cases  that  afternoon,  as  it  was  her  turn  to  visit  a 
confinement,  a  most  distressing  case.  The  ladies  asked  her 
to  tell  them  all  about  it.    They  were  interested. 

"  We  were  called,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  to  a  case,  and 
the  doctor  and  myself  found  one  of  the  saddest  cases 
imaginable.  It  was  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  slums,  and  we  were  led  into  a  small,  dismal, 
grateless  and  fireless  room  devoid  of  any  furniture,  cold, 
and  no  light  except  a  small  candle  burning  in  a  broken 
bottle,  and  there  we  found  a  young,  worried,  and  pale 
looking  woman,  covered  up  with  some  rags,  attended  by  a 
poor  old  Christian  woman,  who  told  us  that  this  young 
woman  came  to  her  house  three  days  ago  and  rented  the 
room.  Early  this  morning  she  heard  screams.  She  ran  into 
the  room  and  found  the  poor  young  woman  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  the  child  already  born,  and  that  is  how  she  was  lying. 
She  pointed  to  the  woman.  *  I  have  been  trying  to  do  what 
I  can  to  keep  her  warm,  it  seems  she  was  not  prepared  yet, 
as  she  has  not  a  thing  for  the  confinement.  I  gave  her 
whatever  I  could  spare,  but  I  am  only  a  poor  woman,'  said 
the  old  Christian  woman." 

"  Was  it  a  Christian  woman  ?  "  asked  several  voices, 
and  Mrs.  Paisterman  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  No  1  "  said 
Miss  Brunin,  "  that  is  the  reason  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you, 
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she  is  a  Jewish  woman  "  "  How  terrible  !  shocking  I 
poor  woman  !  nebech  (alas)  !  "  were  the  exclamations  of 
the  ladies.  "  A  Jewess  !  very  sad  .  .  .  Who  is  she  ?  has 
she  any  relations  ?  friends  ?  "  all  the  ladies  asked  sym- 
pathetically. "  That  is  just  the  sadness  of  it  all,"  said  Miss 
Brunin,  "  I  found  out  that  she  is  a  poor,  lonely,  forsaken 
single  woman — a  girl !  "  But  Miss  Brunin  stopped  suddenly 
as  she  looked  at  the  changed  attitude  of  the  ladies.  "  Oh,  a 
girl,"  laughed  Mrs.  Trooper  ironically,  *'  serves  her  right  I  " 
**  A  girl !  "  they  all  repeated  in  a  disappointed  voice.  "  A 
Metziah !  *  "  remarked  Mrs.  Patking  with  contempt,  "  where 
is  the  sad  case  ?  "  "I  thought  it  was  a  married  woman," 
said  our  hostess  in  a  reproachful  voice. 

"  A  girl !  "  echoed  Mihma  Esther,  "  a  mamser  (illegiti- 
mate) !  Good  God  deliver  us  from  evil."  Our  hostess  seeing 
how  upset  Miss  Brunin  looked  thought  it  was  right  to  ask 
her  the  name  of  the  girl.  Miss  Brunin  looked  very  serious 
and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  you  take  it  in  that  light.  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  expect  it  of  you  ladies.  The  name  of  the  poor 
sufferer  is  Bertha  Flaxer."  ...  If  a  torpedo  would  explode 
in  their  midst,  the  result  would  not  be  more  terrific. 
*'  Who  ?  "  they  asked  in  one  voice,  as  if  bitten  by  a  snake. 
"  Why  !  "  said  Mrs.  Falk,  turning  to  our  hostess  in  an 
offended  tone,  "  that  is  the  name  of  the  girl  you  told  us  just 
now.  How  is  that,  I  should  Hke  to  know  ?  "  "  Bertha 
Flaxer  !  "  they  all  repeated  in  pitched  voices,  "  what  a 
shame,  well  if  that  ain't  killing  !  " 

Our  hostess  turned  crimson  with  indignation.  "  It  isn't 
my  fault  I  am  sure,  I  thought  her  a  respectable  girl.  How 
shall  we  trust  anybody  now,  I  am  blessed  if  I  know."  "  A 
mamser  I  "f  repeated  Mrs.  Trooper,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
herself  that  evening,  "  and  perhaps  from  a  YockJ  in  the 
bargain  !  "  "I  thought  there  was  something  wrong  about 
*  Idiomatically,  it  is  nothing,  or  a  bargain,  f  Bastard. 
X  Gentile,  or  non-Jew. 
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it  from  the  beginning,"  said  Mrs.  Falk,  "  I  knew  I  would  be 
disappointed.  Didn't  I  say,"  she  looked  round  with  a  beaming 
face,  "  I  met  a  clergyman  ?  And  you  see  I  was  right." 
The  ladies  were  looking  at  her  with  awe  and  admiration. 
"  Well !  "  she  continued,  "  I  am  glad  that  it  turned  up  in 
good  time  before  I  gave  my  money."  They  all  seemed  to 
feel  relieved.  "  We  also,"  was  the  chorus  of  the  ladies. 
**  For  such  an  underserving  case,  no  fear,  not  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Trooper.  "  Yes,  this  will  be  a  lesson  for  me,"  said  our 
hostess,  who  seemed  very  angry. 

Miss  Brunin  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She  was 
puzzled  and  upset  at  the  unexpected  result  her  news  had 
on  the  ladies. 

"  May  I  know  what  is  going  on  here  ?  "  she  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Paisterman.  "  Surely,  I  thought  you  with  your 
sympathetic  heart  would  at  least  listen  more  to  what  I  have 
to  say."  "  I  know  enough,"  retorted  our  hostess  in  a 
temper,  "  what  business  have  I  with  such  a  girl  ?  "  "  But 
why  are  you  all  so  against  her  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brunin.  '*  You 
want  to  know  why  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Paisterman.  "This  is  the 
girl  on  whose  behalf  we  came  together  and  she  has  put  me 
to  shame,  and  all  of  us."  *'  Oh  !  "  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  now 
I  understand.  Is  this  the  poor  girl  you  mentioned  to  me 
five  months  ago  ?  "  "It  wasn't  five  months  ago,"  said 
Mrs.  Paisterman  angrily.  "  I  believe  that  I  am  correct," 
again  said  Miss  Brunin  quietly.  "  Had  you  not  delayed  in 
your  good  intention  the  girl  might  have  been  married  now 
and  spared  all  her  shame,  pain  and  misery." 

"  You  seem  still  to  sympathize  with  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Trooper  with  a  sneer.  "  But  why  not  ?  You  all  seemed  to 
be  moved  when  I  told  you  about  it,"  answered  Miss  Brunin. 
"  Oh  !  we  thought  it  was  a  respectably  married  woman, 
said  Mrs.  Pat  king.  "  Where  is  the  difference  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Brunin.  "  Why  should  you  deny  your  sympathy  where 
it  is  due  ?     The  only  misfortune  is  that  the  girl  has  no 
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mother,  she  had  no  one  to  whom  to  confide  her  troubles. 
And  I  know  of  many  cases  which  happen  daily  in  quite 
respectable  families,  especially  during  this  terrible  war  .  .  . 
Ladies,  consider  it,  do  not  be  so  hard  on  one  who  needs  your 
help.  Is  she  not  enough  punished  already  ?  "  she  tried  to 
soften  them.  "  How  can  you,"  said  our  hostess,  "  ask 
respectably  married  women  to  take  an  interest  in  such  a 
case  ?  There  are  special  societies  for  such  ones."  Miss 
Brunin  looked  at  her  and  said,  "  What  has  that  to  do  with 
whether  you  are  married  or  not  ?  It  is  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart  I  am  appealing."  "  What,  me  goodness  of 
heart !  "  remarked  Mihma  Esther.  "  When  you  read  the 
Holy  Books  you  will  see  what  must  be  done  with  such  a 
woman.  The  Holy  Law  says  '  she  must  be  stoned  till  she 
dies.'  That's  what  I  think  is  proply  done.  It  is  for  such 
bad  womans  that  little  childrens  are  dying  and  for  such 
one's  sin  womans  in  co'finement  die,"  she  concluded  with  a 
sigh.  "  This  kind  don't  die  in  confinement  you  bet,"  said 
Mrs.  Trooper,  "  such  ones  seem  to  have  all  the  luck." 

Mrs.  Falk  turned  to  Miss  Brunin  and  addressed  to  her 
the  following  words  :  "  Young  lady,"  she  said  in  a  warning 
tone,  "  take  my  advice,  don't  play  with  fire.  You're  a 
single  woman,  don't  meddle  in  such  affairs.  Drop  it,  listen 
to  me,  I  mean  it  good  with  you.  He  who  plays  with  fire, 
burns  the  fingers." 

Here  Miss  Brunin  got  up  and  said,  "  Ladies  !  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  are  of  her  own  sex.  All  I  can  hear  is  that 
you  have  nothing  to  say  in  her  defence.  You  seem  to  think 
that  because  she  has  fallen,  it  is  your  duty  to  push  her  down 
still  more.  You  all  are  ready  to  condemn  her  without 
having  heard  her.  How  unjust !  How  do  you  know  that  she 
was  the  sinner  ?  Perhaps  she  was  more  sinned  against. 
And  what  about  the  man  ?  May  he  go  unpunished  ?  Must 
she  alone  bear  all  the  shame  and  be  regarded  as  an  outcast 
even  by  her  own  sex,  whilst  he  snaps  his  fingers,  and  you 
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even  regard  him  as  a  hero,  and  none  of  our  worthiest  ladies 
will  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  marry  their  daughter 
to  him.  You  will  perhaps  think  him  a  charming  man, 
especially  if  he  be  of  a  wealthy  family  and  a  member  of  a 
synagogue.  You  may  brush  away  his  criminaUty  and  may 
overlook  his  treachery  and  call  it  the  folly  of  youth,  or  the 
sowing  of  wild  oats  of  youth.  ...    " 

Here  Mrs.  Trooper  interrupted  her  mockingly.  "Ah,  I 
can  see,  you  are  against  men.  Votes  for  women,  eh  ?  " 
They  all  bmrst  out  laughing.  "  A  suffragitka,"  remarked 
Mihma  Esther,  and  they  laughed  again.  "  Wait,"  said 
Mrs.  Trooper,  "  there  are  already  ladies  as  magistrates,  they 
will  help  you  to  wage  war  against  men." 

Miss  Brunin  took  no  notice  of  these  remarks  and  con- 
tinued in  her  appeal.  "  Ladies  I  remember  you  are  sitting 
here  as  self-made  judges  condemning  a  poor  fallen  girl 
without  knowing  the  other  side  of  the  story.  Remember  1 
she  is  an  orphan,  she  has  no  mother's  hand  to  guide  her  and 
no  father  to  protect  her.  You  ladies  may  think  yourselves 
personally  safely  landed,  but  think  of  it.  You  have  children, 
girls,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen.  We  are  all  in 
God's  hands.  You  may  be  able  to  protect  them  in  your 
lifetime,  but  ..."  They  all  jumped  up  and  remained 
speechless. 

Here  Miss  Lehrer  stood  up  and  looked  quite  indignant. 
"  Ladies  !  "  she  said,  "it  is  true  I  am  only  a  girl.  It  does 
not  seem  right  that  I  should  discuss  such  a  case.  As  a 
Jewess,  I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  goodness  of  the  Jewish 
heart,  of  Jewish  Rachmonus  (compassion).  Where  is  it  ? 
Compare  yourselves  with  that  poor,  ignorant,  and  benighted 
Christian  woman  ;  before  her  lies  prostrated  a  poor,  fallen, 
homeless,  motherless  creature — a  Jewess,  in  pain,  agony, 
fear  and  despair,  helpless  and  hopeless — did  she  enter  into 
the  question  as  regards  her  race,  rehgion,  or  of  the  legality 
of  the  child  ?    I  say  no  I    She  saw  only  human  suffering  and 
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as  such  she  gave  her  all  the  assistance  and  sympathy  she 
was  capable  of.  And  you  !  sisters  of  this  poor  girl,  of  the 
same  race  and  religion,  you  are  rich,  prosperous  ;  you  are 
living  in  abundance  and  luxury,  you  aristocratic  ladies  ; 
take  a  lesson  from  that  poor  woman,  who,  instead  of  con- 
demning, showed  compassion  and  pity.  If  she  is  wrong,  then 
I  side  with  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  sun  that 
softens  wax  hardens  clay." 

She  was  silent.  These  few  simple  words  spoken  with 
such  audacity  by  Miss  Lehrer  had  thrown  the  whole  company 
into  consternation.  But  for  some  time  everybody  was 
silent. 

The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Paisterman  came  in  with  a 
jolly  face.  "  Good  evening,  ladies  !  I  envy  you,  you  are 
looking  such  a  happy  company.  A  real  pleasure  to  see  you 
all  so  quiet  and  serious  !  I  hurried  home,"  he  continued, 
"to  be  just  in  time  to  ask  you  to  contribute  something 
towards  bu5dng  some  winter  garments  for  our  worthy  Rabbi,  j 
It  is  so  cold,  and  the  poor  man  is  shivering,  so  don't  disappoint  ^ 
me,"  he  asked,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Miss  Brunin  and  Miss  Lehrer  were  getting  ready  to  leave 
the  place  when  Mr.  Paisterman  turned  towards  them, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  them,  "  do  I  frighten  you 
away  ?  Stay  1  have  some  supper."  "  No,  thank  you  1  " 
they  replied,  and  went  away. 

The  ladies  still  remained  quiet  for  some  minutes,  then 
they  began  asking  one  another  :  "  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  They  have  thrown  insults  and  scorn  in  our  faces." 
"  They  have  behaved  themselves  with  the  greatest  contempt 
towards  us,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper  in  a  rage.  "  This  insolent 
behaviour  is  unpardonable,"  said  Mrs.  Falk. 

"  The  girls  are  wrong,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  but  they 
are  good.  They  have  a  good  heart,  but  their  heart  is  in  the 
wrong  place.  I  think  they  have  been  carried  away  for  what 
they  believe  is  a  good  cause.    They  meant  it  good,  but  they 
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act  wrongly.  And  who  knows,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"  if  it  isn't  after  all  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy." 

Mr.  Paisterman  looked  in  amazement  from  one  to  the 
other  and  hstened  bewildered  to  the  babel  of  tongues. 
"  May  I  know  what  it  is  all  about  ?  "  he  asked  of  our 
hostess.  "  Oh,  leave  me  alone  1  Don't  hask  no  questions," 
she  said  impatiently. 

And  thus  ends  the  charity  society  for  marrying  off  a  poor 
orphan  girl. 


CHAPTER   THREE. 
A  Sabbath  Evening  Card  Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patking  were  having  their  usual  Saturday 
evening  party.  Saturday  evening  is  unlike  any  other 
evening,  being  between  holyday  and  workday.  It  is  a 
cross-breed,  in  which  both  are  merged,  giving  it  a  charm  all 
of  its  own. 

For  centuries  it  has  been  customary  for  Jews  the  world 
over  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Sabbath  :  terminating  as  it  does 
at  Saturday  sunset — farewell  to  the  Bride,  who,  on  Friday 
eve,  had  been  welcomed  in  with  the  sweet  song,  "  Come, 
my  beloved  to  meet  the  bride,  the  presence  of  the  Sabbath." 

Among  orthodox  Jews  it  is  the  source  of  gathering 
spiritual  strength  for  the  coming  week,  when  the  daily 
greeting  of  "  Good  evening  "  is  changed  to  a  "  I  wish  you  a 
good  week."  It  is  a  semi-hoUday,  passed  in  leisure  and 
enjoyment.  The  family  and  its  friends  gather  together  and 
pass  the  hours  telling  of  the  saintly  Rabbies,  the  Tsadikim, 
their  wondrous  deeds,  their  revelations,  and  the  great  feats 
performed  by  them,  and  of  the  martyrs  dying  for  their 
rehgion.  So  they  find  edification,  and  strengthen  each  other 
in  their  faith. 
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Together  let  us  go  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Patking,  one  of 
the  nouveaux  riches,  who,  this  Saturday  evening,  has  round 
her  a  similar  gathering. 

The  drawing-room,  large  and  richly  furnished,  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  ladies  and  some  of  the  younger  men. 
Tables  laden  with  refreshments,  liqueurs,  fruits,  stand  in  a 
corner.  In  a  second  room  are  card  tables  for  the  men  and 
those  of  the  ladies  who  wish  to  play.  Card  playing  is  a 
necessity  at  gatherings  such  as  this,  and  beginning  generally 
for  amusement,  invariably  grows  serious,  ending  in  heavy 
stakes  and  great  gain  and  loss.  To-night,  however,  the 
company  seems  in  no  serious  mood.  Play  is  moderate  and  all 
engage  in  joking  at  the  others'  expense,  relating  all  manner 
of  tales  and  savoury  anecdotes,  vulgar,  suggestive,  of  highly 
sensual  character,  and  enjoyed  particularly  by  the  ladies. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  bargain  !  '*  exclaims  one,  and  all  burst  out 
laughing.    **  It's  an  excellent  story,  but  peppery  rather." 

"  You  remind  me  of  that  Chassid  with  his  bargain," 
said  Mr.  Levy.  *'  Only  this  time  his  lady  is  not  mentioned." 
(A  Chassid,  it  must  be  known,  is  a  member  of  a  fanatically 
pious  sect.) 

"  The  Chassid  chanced  to  commit  himself — ^the  story  is 
rather  an  ugly  one — and,  being  brought  before  the 
authorities,  was  ordered  forty  strokes  unless  within  three 
days  he  could  clear  himself — which,  I  may  tell  you,  he 
couldn't.  He  ran  to  his  Rabbi  for  help,  adding,  having  put 
his  case,  '  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  executioner  is  a  Jew.' 
'  Well,*  said  the  Rabbi,  *  that  very  fact  may  be  to  your 
advantage.*  *  How,  Master  ?  '  'My  dear  son,'  answered 
he,  '  you  know  that  a  Jew  likes  to  strike  a  bargain.  This 
you  must  manage  for  yourself.' 

"  The  Chassid  took  the  hint  and  went  off  to  the  execu- 
tioner. '  I  am  in  for  trouble,'  he  said.  *  Now  listen,  you 
are  a  Jew  and  so  am  I ;  let  us  strike  a  bargain.'  '  No,' 
said   the   other,  '  there  can  be  no  question  of  bargaining. 
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This  is  serious  and  I  must  do  my  duty.'  The  poor  Chassid 
tried  by  any  means  to  overcome  the  executioner's  scruples, 
until  after  great  trouble  his  compromise  was  accepted. 

"  '  Suppose,'  said  he,  '  you  pretend  to  strike  me  and  all 
the  while  strike  the  air  ?  *  '  Very  well,  but  I  must  have 
ten  florins  for  each  stroke,  and  I  think  that's  a  bargain.' 

"  '  Robbery  !  '  cried  the  Chassid.  *  That  means  four 
hundred  florins ! '  '  Well,'  and  the  other  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  *  it's  either  your  blood  or  your  money.'  He 
consented.  '  But,'  warned  the  executioner,  '  mind  you 
don't  give  the  game  away.  You  must  yell  for  all  you're 
worth  when  I  pretend  to  strike.    Remember  !  ' 

"  On  the  appointed  date  all  happened  as  arranged.  The 
Chassid  yelled  lustily  each  time  the  cat  swung.  But  suddenly 
he  gave  a  piercing  scream,  rending  the  heart.  When  he 
could  recover  he  turned  to  the  executioner  in  a  rage. 
'  What  made  you  do  that  ?  '  '  Ah  I  I  gave  you  that  last 
one  just  to  let  you  see  what  a  bargain  you  had  made.'  " 

The  company  laughed.  "  Not  a  bad  bargain,"  one  said, 
"  but  I  know  of  another  case.  A  well-known  Rabbi,  who 
had  a  large  following  of  Chassidim,  Uved  in  a  townlet  in 
Poland  belonging  to  a  noble.  The  latter  was  visited  by  a 
second  noble,  and  together  they  sat  down  to  cards.  Being 
short  of  ready  cash,  they  played  for  their  belongings.  One 
said  he  had  hounds.  The  other  said  that  unfortunately  he 
had  only  Chassidim.  So  they  staked  one  dog  for  one  Chassid, 
till  it  was  discovered  that  the  dogs  were  running  short. 

"  '  Very  well,  then,'  said  the  host,  '  I  will  let  you  have 
two  Chassidim  for  one  dog.'  "  "A  fine  joke,  as  I'm  a  Jew  1 " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pat  king,  laughing.  "  But  not  half  so  nice  a 
bargain  as  I  know." 

"  It  is  a  clever  story  of  a  Rabbi,  who  lived  in  a  townlet 
near  Vilna.  There  was  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
labouring  for  several  days,  until,  alarmed,  her  husband  went 
to  the  Rabbi  for  help. 
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"  The  latter,  as  usual,  promised  to  pray,  and  then  gave 
him  a  charm  in  the  form  of  ten  kopecks  (2Jd.).  These  were 
blessed  and  were  to  be  placed  in  a  small  bag  on  the  woman's 
navel. 

"  The  husband  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  in  due  course 
the  woman  gave  birth  to  a  very  healthy  boy.  The  Chassid 
was  amazed.  '  Master,'  he  said  to  the  Rabbi,  *  in  what 
consisted  the  power  of  the  remedy  ?  '  *  Well,'  explained 
the  Rabbi,  '  you  know  how  we  Jews  are  fond  of  money.  I 
knew  that  as  soon  as  the  youngster  would  scent  the  coins, 
he  would  come  out  of  his  own  accord.    And  so  he  did  1 '  " 

They  all  laughed,  and  Mr.  Paisterman  took  up  the  thread 
of  conversation.  "  I,  too,  know  a  story  of  a  Rabbi."  They 
all  looked  up,  knowing  him  to  be  a  Chassid,  and  wondering 
what  he  would  say. 

"  It  so  happened  that  a  very  learned  Rabbi  was  one  of  a 
company.  One  of  his  opponents,  wishing  to  annoy  him, 
addressed  him  as  follows  :  *  Rabbi,  I  have  a  serious  question 
to  ask.  In  the  Holy  Books  we  are  told  that  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  Rabbi  we  must  stand  up.  We 
are  also  told  that  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an 
aggressive  dog,  we  must  remain  seated.  Now,  Rabbi,  what 
is  one  to  do  when  one  meets  them  both  together  ?  ' 

*'  Immediately  the  Rabbi  answered.  *  You  are  right,  my 
son,  it  is  a  difficult  question.  My  advice  would  be  that  we 
should  both  leave  the  place,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the 
company.'  " 

**  A  good  job,"  commented  Mr.  Pat  king.  "  It  served 
him  right.    He  should  not  be  such  a  rascal." 

"  I  know  a  similar  story,"  said  another,  himself  the  son 
of  a  Chassid.  "  A  Chassid,  walking  along  the  street,  was 
accosted  by  a  tipsy  junker.  '  Itzik  ! '  he  cried.  *  I  know  of 
a  town  where  a  Jew  and  a  pig  are  on  the  same  level.'  The 
Chassid  bowed  humbly.  *  Baron,'  said  he,  *  let  us  go  there 
and  see  if  it  is  so  !  '  " 
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"  What  do  you  say  about  Sroolnick's  daughter  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Falk.  "  We  were  there  last  week  for  a  circumcision 
party."  "  How  is  it  ?  *'  somebody  asked.  "  The  baby  must 
be  a  premature  one."  "  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Mr.  Falk.  "It  is 
strong  and  healthy  enough."  **  But  surely  it  can't  be  a 
full-time  child."  remarked  Mr.  Patking.  "  They  are  only 
six  month  married." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  "  rejoined  Mr.  Falk.  "  The  baby  is  in  the 
right  time  enough.    The  marriage  was  not  !  " 

There  was  general  laughter,  and  a  winking.  "  Which 
reminds  me  of  that  woman,"  said  Mr.  Levy.  **  She  was  in 
certain  circumstances  which  surprised  many  people,  her 
husband  having  been  away  in  America  for  the  previous 
three  years.  *  How  could  it  happen,'  she  was  asked, 
*  since  your  husband  has  been  away  so  long  ?  '  'A  good 
year  be  on  you  1  *  she  answered  good  humouredly.  '  Why, 
doesn't  he  write  letters  to  me  ?  '  " 

*'  Have  you  heard  this  one  though  ?  A  provincial 
Chassid,  unused  to  the  ways  of  large  cities,  had  cause  one 
day  to  visit  Vienna.  Arriving  at  an  hotel  he  was  asked  the 
usual  question,  '  Do  you  want  half  a  bed  or  a  whole 
bed  ?  *  Astonished,  he  repUed,  *  Why,  of  course  I  want 
a  whole  bed !  Half  would  not  be  safe  to  be  in.' 
After  supper  he  retired  to  his  room,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  lengthy  evening  prayers,  disrobed  and  ap- 
proached the  bed.  He  recoiled  horrified  and,  raging, 
rang  the  bell,  bringing  the  waiter  hurriedly  back.  '  What 
does  this  mean  ?  '  stormed  the  Chassid.  *  How  does 
she  come  here  ?  '  *  Oh,  sir,'  stammered  the  frightened 
waiter,  '  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding.  I 
thought  you  asked  for  a  whole  bed.  If  you  don't 
want  her,  she  will  go.'  *  Never  mind  her,'  answered  the 
Chassid.  '  If  she's  here  let  her  remain.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  how  does  she  come  here  ?  How  does  she 
come  here  ? '  " 
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The  company  became  livelier,  their  anecdotes  more 
spicy,  the  jokes  more  vulgar.  We  therefore  invite  our 
readers  into  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  do  you  say  happened  to  Sadie  Marcus  ?  "  said  a 
young  woman  who  was  sitting  with  some  of  the  company  in 
the  adjoining  room,  which  opened  by  folding  doors.  They 
all  looked  in  her  direction  expecting  to  hear  some  news. 
*'  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mannie  Levinsky."  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs,  Kratz, 
"  I  have  been  at  the  engagement  party.  It  was  kept  in  the 
New  King's  Hall,  Commercial  Road,  and  a  very  smart  affair 
it  was."  "  Yes,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  and  it  cost  them  a 
fortune.  Now  I  hear  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  rich  girl  from 
Manchester."  "  What  a  shame  !  "  exclaimed  Minnie  Levi, 
a  bright  girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Levi.  **  Pity  poor  Sadie."  "  But  let  us  hear  all  about 
it,"  several  eager  voices  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  he  gave  her  some  nice 
presents,  a  fur  coat  and  jewellery,  so  he  used  a  trick.  One 
day  he  came  and  said,  *  You  know,  Sadie,  I  saw  a  lovely 
coat  up  West  in  a  window,  and  I  should  like  to  have  yours 
remodelled  after  the  same  style.'  She  went  with  him,  saw 
the  coat  and  liked  the  model,  so  in  the  evening  he  took  the 
coat.  A  few  days  later  they  went  for  a  walk,  and  he  stopped 
with  her  at  a  jeweller's  window  and  admired  the  settings  of 
the  stones  on  some  rings.  He  told  her  that  he  would  like  to 
have  a  stone  reset  on  one  ring  and  a  new  single  stone  for  the 
other  one. 

"  The  girl  was  pleased,  so  they  went  together  to  his 
jeweller,  a  friend  of  his." 

"  What  a  shame  I  "  said  Minnie  Levi  again.  Here  Mrs. 
Kratz  interrupted  quite  indignantly.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  shame  ?  Business  is  business.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  jeweller  ?  "  It  was  her  husband.  The  people  looked  at 
her  and  understood. 
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"  Well,  what  happened  ?  "  asked  Minnie. 

"So,"  continued  the  young  lady,  " the  jewellery, too, was 
taken  from  her  and  he  gradually  left  off  coming  to  the  house/* 

"  I  thought  they  made  too  grand  an  affair  for  the 
engagement  party,  a  hall  with  a  grand  dinner.  It  was 
ridiculous ;  one  never  knows  whether  there  will  be  a 
marriage  to  follow." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  her,"  repeated  Minnie,  who  was  for 
rights  for  women,  and  very  forward  in  ideas  for  her  rehgious 
parents.  "  Didn't  she  take  up  a  breach  of  promise  action  ? 
I  should." 

"  Jews  don't  like  to  go  to  the  PubUc  Court,"  said  Jenny 
Myers,  '*  they  mostly  go  to  the  Beth  Din  (Jewish  Court)  and 
there  they  are  only  in  honour  bound.  But  they  seldom  take 
it  serious." 

"  I  see,"  said  Minnie.  "  That  is  the  reason  why  we  hear 
so  little  of  Jewish  happenings  in  the  Court.  .  .  The  girl  is 
ashamed  and  they  all  try  to  keep  it  amongst  themselves. 
No,  I  wouldn't,"  said  Minnie,  **  I  should  go  to  an  English 
judge  and  make  the  young  man  pay." 

Mrs.  Levi  seemed  to  be  pleased.  She  Uked  her  boldness, 
but  was  displeased  because  she  criticized  the  Jewish  Beth 
Din.  "  Minnie,"  she  reproved  her  daughter,  "  what  do  you 
know  about  it  ?  It  is  quite  right ;  it  is  much  better  Yiddisha 
people  should  make  it  up  amongst  themselves  and  not  go 
to  the  goishka  (Gentile)  Courts.  For  why  ?  I  should  sooner 
listen  to  the  judgment  of  a  Rabbi.  He  understands  these 
Jewish  dinim  (laws)  better." 

"  But  ?  "  said  Minnie,  "  what  is  the  good  of  it,  going 
there  when  it  is  not  taken  seriously.  A  kind  of  a  farce,  I 
call  it." 

"  Still,"  said  Joe  Myers,  brother  of  Jenny,  " — not  that  I 
wish  to  take  his  part  or  defend  him  ;  he  acted  like  a  cad, 
there  is  no  mistake  about  that — there  is  also  another  side 
of  the  story." 
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"  What  is  it  ?  '*  asked  Minnie, 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  "  the  case  of  Wolfe 
Levinsky,  his  cousin,  the  fancy  cabinet-maker  ?  He  was 
engaged  to  Cissie  Goldman.  She  was  a  nice  looking  girl, 
tall,  with  a  fine  complexion.  Their  fathers  were  good 
friends  and  he  wished  very  much  that  they  should  be  nearer 
related  to  one  another.  Wolfe  liked  the  girl's  appearance  and 
did  not  mind  his  father's  suggestions  to  become  engaged  to 
her.  Now  he  was  a  very  smart  fellow,  rather  refined,  with  a 
secondary  education,  quite  a  gent.  He  found  out  sub- 
sequently that,  although  the  girl  was  nice  looking,  she  was 
without  education  or  accomplishments.  She  could  write 
and  read  and  that  was  all. 

*'  He  never  could  speak  to  her  of  anything  he  read  of 
interest.  He  first  got  curious  over  her  musical  attainments. 
Whenever  he  came  to  see  her,  they  used  to  sit  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  generally  opened  the  piano,  started  to  play  a 
certain  tune,  played  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  her  mother 
would  call  her  down. 

"One  day  she  opened  the  piano  again,  played  that 
particular  tune,  the  beginning  of  a  certain  piece,  and  stopped 
at  her  usual  terminus,  waiting.  .  . 

"  '  Well,  dear  !    Can't  you  play  any  further  ?  ' 

"  His  words  seemed  to  have  irritated  her,  and  in  a 
temper  she  started  the  same  thing  over  again  most  violently, 
and  stopped  again  at  the  usual  spot  where  the  mother  as  a 
rule  called  her  downstairs,  but  this  time  her  mother  was 
out  and  was  unable  to  interrupt  at  the  appointed  note. 
The  girl  saw  that  the  game  was  giving  way.  .  . 

"  At  first  she  became  ashamed  and  afterwards  infuriated. 
She  lost  her  temper,  took  the  ring  which  he  gave  her,  and 
held  it  under  his  nose,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Get  away 
with  it !  I  am  sick  of  it  all.  I  ain't  a  anniversary  lady  with 
high-class  eddication  what  is  fit  for  you.  I  am  sick  of  it,  I 
tell  you,  with  your  politeness,  calUng  dad  pater,  and  mum 
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mater.  Them  high-class  words  I  hate  them.  I  got  enough 
of  it — ^if  I  don't  suit  you,  you  can  hop  it !  ' — and  out  she 
went,  banging  the  door  and  left  him  sitting  there." 

"  How  funny  !  "  said  Minnie,  who  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
the  whole  affair.  "  Of  course  one  could  see  that  she  had 
only  good  looks,  but  apart  from  that  she  was  an  uneducated, 
vulgar  girl.    She  was  really  not  for  him." 

'*  But  this  is  not  the  end,"  said  Joe.  "  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  sorry  of  it,  but  he  wanted  his  remaining  presents 
returned,  so  he  went  to  the  Court. 

"  The  girl  said  that  she  considered  the  gifts  as  presents 
and  refused  to  return  them. 

**  *  How  is  it,'  asked  the  Judge,  *  the  young  lady  here 
asserts  that  the  articles  in  question  were  presents  from  you, 
and  now  you  ask  for  their  return  ?  ' 

"  *  No,  your  honour,'  said  Levinski,  '  it  was  not  a  present 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom.  We  give  no  presents. 
When  a  Jew  gives  his  fiancee  or  wife  a  present,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  gives  it  to  her  to  be  her  property — it  belongs 
to  him — ^he  only  gives  it  to  her  to  wear.' 

"  '  You  mean  to  say,'  remarked  the  Judge,  '  that  when  a 
Jew  gives  his  future  wife  a  present,  she  has  no  right  to 
regard  it  as  her  own  and  dispose  of  it  in  her  own  way  ?  * 

"  *  No,'  said  Mr.  Levinsky,  '  we  give  our  presents  with 
ideas  to  marry,  and  when  we  marry  it  is  common  property, 
and  so  remains  in  the  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
jewellery  was  an  heirloom  of  my  mother,  which  again  she 
received  from  her  mother.* 

"  The  Judge  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
poor  Levinsky  had  to  wipe  his  mouth  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  loss  of  the  trinkets  rather  than  remain  with  the  bargain." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  Rachel  Kolinsky.  If  you 
remember  she  went  to  South  Africa  a  few  years  ago,"  said 
Mrs.  Kratz.  "  I  remember  her,"  said  Jenny  Myers.  "  Her 
match  went  ofE  with  Harry  Goldstein."     "  Just  so,"  said 
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Mrs.  Kratz,  "  but  with  her  it  was  a  different  thing.  Her 
father  wanted  to  be  too  clever,  and  he  who  digs  a  grave  for 
the  other,  falls  into  it  himself." 

"  Please  tell  us  about  it !  "  they  eagerly  asked,  expecting 
a  good  story  at  somebody  else's  expense. 

"  You  know  Ezra,  the  Scripture  reader,**  began  Mrs. 
Kratz.  "  He  is,  nebech  (alas),  a  good,  pious.  God-fearing 
Jew  and  doesn't  understand  Yiddisher  swindle.  His  wife 
is  a  respectable  Jewish  woman,  never  misses  a  Shabbath  in 
Synagogue  ;  she  is  very  religious  and  does  a  lot  of  charity. 
Since  she  is  poor  and  can't  afford  to  give  her  own  money, 
she  goes  to  other  people  and  collects  money  for  such  needy 
things  as  to  assist  to  marry  a  poor  Jewish  orphan,  for  the 
Hebrew  School,  the  Jewish  Hospital,  a  poor  confined  woman 
who  is  in  need  of  help,  for  the  Jewish  Nurses'  Home,  and 
more  of  them  charitable  things  besides  ..." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Kratz,  excuse  me,  what  about  Rachel 
Kolinsky's  match  ?  "  interrupted  Minnie  Levi. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Kratz.  **  Ezra,  her  husband, 
who  does  them  things  more  for  a  Mizwah,  is  often  rewarded 
in  this  world  for  it.  Occasionally,  amongst  other  deeds,  he 
brings  about  a  Shidduch*  in  order  that  the  Scripture  should 
be  fulfilled,  '  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  and  they  turned  out 
heavenly  blessings.  He  knew  Mr.  Kolinsky  from  home 
(Russia)  and  he  knew  also  the  father  of  a  young  man  with 
whom  he  went  to  school  together  in  Poland. 

"  This  young  man  attended  the  same  Synagogue  with 
him  and  was  a  good  sample,  both  as  a  good  Jew  and  a 
business  man."  "  You  mean  example,  Mrs.  Kratz," 
explained  Minnie. 

"  Don't  indiaraupt  a  person  when  they  speak,  Minnie/' 
reproved  Mrs.  Levi.  "  Interrupt !  Mother,"  said  Minnie. 
"  Oh  1  shut  up,"  said  Mrs.  Levi  impatiently.  "  So," 
continued  Mrs.  Kratz,  "Mr.  Ezra,  who  never  shrinks  from 

•Match. 
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a  good,  profitable  deed,  put  the  matter  in  movement, 
visited  one  and  spoke  to  the  other.  He  never  minded  the 
trouble  nor  the  time.  There  was  appointments  to  keep,  to 
introduce  them  to  one  another — it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  but  he  succeeded.  It  was  decided,  since  the  girl  and 
the  young  man  liked  one  another,  that  the  engagement 
should  take  place  on  Purim  (when  the  Jews  were  delivered 
from  the  accursed  Haman,  through  Queen  Esther).  In  the 
meantime  Kolinsky,  who  was  very  glad  that  the  daughter 
has  made  such  a  golden  Shidduch,  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Ezra 
will  have  to  be  paid  a  good  bit  of  commission  money  from 
both  sides.  He  came  upon  an  idea.  He  should  save  both 
him  and  the  young  man  a  nice  few  pounds. 

"  One  day  Mr.  Kolinsky  met  his  future  son-in-law  in  his 
house  and  started  a  conversation  with  him.  '  You  know,' 
he  said,  '  that  nothing  is  done  in  this  world  without  the  will 
of  God  the  Almighty,  and  you  know  how  our  holy  religion 
teaches  us  that  when  a  male  child  is  born  the  counterpart 
is  already  created  for  him,  no  matter  the  difference  of  age 
or  how  far  they  are  from  one  another,  when  the  time  comes. 
He,  blessed  be  His  Name,  acts  in  such  a  way  that  they  must 
meet  and  be  re-united  in  one.  **  And  they  shall  be  one 
flesh,"  as  in  the  Scripture  by  Adam  and  Eve.  Now,  as  you 
can  see,'  said  Kohnsky,  *  with  or  without  the  help  of  Mr. 
Ezra,  you  belong  to  each  other.' 

" '  Mr.  Ezra  was  only  a  willing  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  the  Almighty,  and  for  this  he  will  certainly 
be  rewarded.  Now  to  come  to  our  business,'  went  on 
Kolinsky.  '  I  must  think  more  about  you  as  my  future 
son-in-law  and  my  daughter  than  of  that  ShUmmazel 
(simpleton)  Ezra. 

"  *  Ten  pounds  is  ten  pounds  ;  that  is  what  he  expects 
of  both  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  children  could  do 
better  with  the  ten  pounds  when  we  consider  how  much  the 
wedding  will  cost  us.' 
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"  *  What  do  you  suggest  ?  '  asked  the  young  man. 
*  Well/  said  Mr.  KoUnsky,  '  since  you  ain't  engaged  to  my 
daughter  officially  yet,  we  will  say  to  Ezra,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  that  the  affair  has  fallen  through.  What  will  in 
the  future  be,  let  God  Almighty  take  care  of  it,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  must  get  rid  of  his  claim.* 

*' '  But,  Mr.  Kolinsky,'  interjected  the  young  man, 
'  but  .  .  .* 

"'There  are  no  buts,'  interrupted  Mr.  Kolinsky,  'but 
listen  to  an  older  person.  We  can  arrange  our  own  affair 
without  the  help  of  a  third  party.' 

"  The  young  man  didn't  like  the  whole  business,  but  he 
submitted.    I  don't  know  for  why. 

**  Poor  Ezra  was  informed  by  Kolinsky  that  the  girl 
doesn't  want  the  young  man,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself.  Reb.  Ezra  was  very  grieved  over  it,  particularly 
for  the  young  man,  and  in  order  not  to  hurt  his  feelings 
didn't  ask  the  reason,  neither  didn't  he  mention  about  it. 
In  short,  he,  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  found  a  very  nice  young 
lady  in  every  way  more  accomplished  than  Rachel,  and  as 
chance  wanted  it  they  was  from  the  same  town.  He  knewed 
her  parents,  who  lives  now  in  Wales,  and  they  were  engaged 
on  the  same  Purim.    That's  for  why  it  went  off  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Joe  Myers,  **  I  don't  blame  the  chap. 
It  was  rather  decent  of  him  not  to  wish  to  do  the  old 
boy  in." 

"  It  was  very  nice  of  him,  by  gum  1  I  am  sorry,  though, 
for  the  girl,"  said  Minnie  Levi.  "  If  it  were  not  through  her 
father's  treacherous  ways,  she  might  have  been  a  happily 
married  woman  by  now.  My  opinion  is  that  parents  ought 
not  to  interfere  at  all.  Besides,  the  Shadchen  (match- 
maker) is  much  too  old-fashioned  and  out  of  place.  I  shall 
watch  there  is  no  Shadchen  in  my  future  affairs,  you  bet." 
The  younger  folk  were  rather  amused  with  little  Minnie's 
strong  views  on  match-making,  except  Mrs.   Kratz,  who 
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sniffed  a  bit  and  murmured  something  about  young  shrimps 
knowing  better. 

Mrs.  Levi  also  did  not  approve  of  her  daughter's  views, 
and  remarked  what  the  world  has  come  to  !  The  chicks 
learn  the  hens  !  "  Yes,  them  young  girls  are  different  than  in 
our  times.  We  was  not  the  same  as  is  now.  It  was  our  parents 
what  did  for  us  them  things  ;  we  had  nothing  to  say  about." 

"  Still,"  said  Joe,  "  surely  you  had  a  right  to  decide 
your  future  life,  by  Gad  !  "  "  What  future,  when  future  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Levi.  "  When  fader  said  so  it  is,  so  it  had  to  be. 
I  knows  about  mineself." 

*'  Oh,  do  tell  us  something  about  it,  Mrs.  Levi.  It  is  so 
interesting  to  hear  how  matches  were  made  up  years  ago." 
Mrs.  Levi  began  : 

"  We  lived  in  a  village  near  Mlava.  My  father  was  a 
butcher  who  used  to  go  there  for  meat  every  week.  I 
remember  I  be  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  old  and  used  to 
help  mother,  bless  her,  in  the  house,  not  like  them  girls 
to-day,  helpless  and  have  everything  to  their  nose.  So, 
one  day,  father  comes  home — God  rest  his  soul — and  looks 
very  happy.  I  sees  mother  and  him  talking  and  looking  at 
me.  After  dinner  they  called  me,  stroked  mine  head  and 
gave  a  pinch  in  mine  cheek,  and  said, '  Mazol  Tov  (good  luck), 
mine  daughter.  You  are  a  Caleh  (bride)  allright.*  When 
fader  says  a  bride,  I  was  a  bride.  I  only  turned  red.  I 
be  a  bit  ashamed,  I  s'pose,  but  asks  no  questions. 

**  We  was  brought  up  like  that.  I  trusted  mine  parents, 
and  I  knows  they  will  find  what  is  best  for  me.  In  mine 
times,  the  parents  didn't  talk  about  the  Shidduch  with  the 
young  ones  ;  they  used  to  make  it  up,  the  parents,  amongst 
themselves.  The  fathers  used  to  find  out  the  family  yichus 
(pedigree),  whether  the  young  man  is  respectable  and  froom 
(rehgious),  and  the  dowry  ;  and  when  everything  is  satis- 
factory they  tell  us  that  the  wedding  is  in  three  months' 
time." 
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"  Fancy  !  '*  ejaculated  Minnie,  **  not  to  know,  even  not 
to  see,  your  future  husband — what  a  bit  of  fun  !  You  catch 
me  doing  that,  my  word  I"  The  company  laughed,  while 
Minnie  continued :  "  Suppose,  mother,  he  would  be  deformed 
or  as  ugly  as  Punch,  or  even  a  hunchback  ?  I  should  Uke 
to  see  what  eyes  you  could  have  made  to  behold  such  a 
monster."  "  Well,  my  girl,"  answered  the  mother,  "  we 
didn't  marry  at  that  time  to  have  a  husband  for  show. 
'Spose  I  look  ugly  or  deformed,  what  then  ?  It  was  our 
good  luck  that  we  both  looked  handsome  kids  ;  in  fact, 
mine  husband  was  struck  with  mine  beauty,  especially  as  I 
was  dressed.  I  wore  all  the  jewellery  he  made  me  presents 
of  and  many  others  of  mine  family. 

"  I  was  smothered  in  gold  and  silver  and  diamonds,  like 
Queen  Esther,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  nothing  to  grumble 
if  it  was  not  for  them  blessed  cards,"  pointing  to  the  card 
players..  "  Mine  daughter  shouldn't  have  a  worse  one  !  " 

"  Dad  is  all  right,"  said  Minnie.  * '  But  I  think  that  to-day 
he  would  also  like  to  see  his  bride  before  he  marries." 

'*  Surely,  Mrs.  Levi,"  said  Joe,  "  were  you  not  at  all 
curious  to  see  you  boy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Levi  laughed  merrily.  "  Well,  I  must  confess  that. 
When  mine  chosan  (bridegroom)  came  with  his  relations 
three  days  before  the  wedding,  he  stayed  with  mine  uncle. 
I  watched  him  the  following  day,  when  he  went  with  the 
people  to  Shool  to  pray.  I  don't  know  whether  he  saw  me 
or  not,  but  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  was  a  good-looking 
young  boyela.     I  was  really  pleased." 

"  I  should  think  so  !  "  said  Minnie,  glancing  at  Joe. 

"  Well,  I  have  heard  a  good  story  what  my  uncle  used 
to  tell  us,  a  story  about  a  match  which  took  place  in  his 
town,  somewhere  in  Russia." 

"  Tell  us,  please,"  they  all  asked. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Patking  came  in  and  invited  them  into  the 
dining-room  for  supper,  wherein  they  all  went  chatting  gaily. 
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AFTER  supper  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
conversations  began  anew,  whilst  the  card  company 
resumed  their  interrupted  play. 

**  Joe  I  "  said  Minnie,  "  what  about  your  uncle's  good 
story  ?    Out  with  it ;  it  must  be  great." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  Mr.  Myers,  let  us  hear  it,"  they  all  asked. 
To  which  Joe  complied  readily. 

"  Yes  I"  he  began,  "  the  old  chap  used  to  enjoy  telling 
it  to  us  over  and  over  again.  It  was,  according  to  him,  a 
true  story,  how  parents  made  up  a  match  to  their  own 
satisfaction. 

"  There  lived  in  his  town  a  Jew — *  Zalman  the  Rich  ' 
they  used  to  call  him. 

"  He  used  to  do  business  with  the  Polish  poritz  (noble- 
man) whose  right  hand  he  seems  to  have  been.  His  business 
was  to  go  about  and  buy  everything  for  the  Count's  household, 
as  they  never  occupied  themselves  with  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  they  left  it  all  to  Reb.  Zalman. 

"  Once,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  he  came  to  some  town 
near  Kovno.  In  the  hotel  where  he  stayed  he  met  another 
Jew,  also  a  traveller  like  himself.  Mr.  Zalman  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  enjoying  a  pipe  after  supper,  when  the  other  man 
came  in  and  sat  near  him.  They  looked  at  one  another. 
'  Sholem  Aleichem  *  (Peace  be  with  you),  said  the  new- 
comer. '  Aleichem  Sholem,'  answered  Reb.  Zalman.  They 
were  quiet  for  a  moment,  then  Reb.  Zalman  asked,  '  From 

where  comes  a  Jew  ?  '    'I  come  from  B ,*  the  other 

answered.     *  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  '  he  asked  in  his 
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turn.      *  I    come   from   S /  said    Reb.    Zalman,    '  and 

where  do  you  go  ?  What  is  your  name,  your  business  ?  ' 
'  I  go  to  Kovno  on  business.  I  am  a  dealer  in  flour,  my 
name  is  Caiman  Leib  SeHnger.    And  you  ?    Where  do  you 

go  ?     What  is  your  business  ?  '    *  I   go   to  L .      I  am 

going  there  for  the  Poritz,  to  buy  horses  for  his  new  carriage.' 
Here  they  asked  the  hotel  owner  to  bring  them  two  glasses 
of  brandy.  After  wishing  each  other  '  Lechaim  •  (to  your 
life)  they  drank  the  brandy."  "  But,  don't  you  think," 
Minnie  interrupted,  "  that  they  were  very  inquisitive  ? 
Fancy  asking  all  those  private  questions  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Levi.  "  A  Jew,  bless  him,  likes 
to  make  of  everything  a  business.  He  knows  when  he  will 
ask,  p'raps  he  will  get  to  know  something  to  the  advantage 
of  both."  "  But  don't  they  get  offended  ?  "  Minnie  asked 
again.  "  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Levi.  "  A  new  idea  !  One 
Jew  with  another  doesn't  get  offended,  they  are  all  like 
brothers,  they  all  do  the  same."  "  Well !  what  about  the 
story,  Joe  ?  "  Minnie  asked  again. 

*'  After  that,"  began  Joe,  **  Reb.  Zalman  asked  of  Reb. 
Caiman  Leib,  *  Who  was  your  father,  your  grandfather, 
your  great-grandfather  ?  Are  you  connected  with  a  well- 
known  Rabbi  ?  '  *  My  father,'  said  Reb.  Caiman  Leib, 
'  was  Reb.  Yossel,  the  Scribe,  who  was  the  son  of  Reb. 
Sorech,  who  rented  the  farm  and  brewery  of  the  Count 
Rostoski,  and  my  great-grandfather  was  the  son  of  that 
famous  Scribe,  Reb.  Nosen,  who  has  written  a  book  about 
"  Baalam's  Talking  Ass."  ' 

"  Reb.  Zalman  the  Rich  seemed  to  be  pleased.  *  And 
who  is  your  family  from  your  mother's  side  ?  *  *  My 
mother's  grandmother  was  the  step-sister  of  the  famous 
Rabbi,  Reb.  Baruch  Borrower,  he  should  rest  in  peace.' 
Reb.  Zalman  was  dehghted.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
said,  '  If  that's  the  case  then  we  are  related.'  Reb.  Caiman 
was  also  pleased,  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  vigorously. 
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'  So  am  I,'  he  said.    '  Two  glasses  of  brandy  !  *  he  called  out. 

*  How  are  we  related  ?  '  asked  Reb.  Caiman.  '  Why,'  said 
Reb.  Zalman,  *  my  father's  grandfather  was  a  second  cousin 
to  Reb.  Rabbi  Baruch,  he  should  rest  in  peace.'  They  were 
both  very  pleased  and  finished  the  second  glass  of  brandy. 
After  a  while,  having  puffed  away  at  their  pipes,  Reb. 
Zalman  asked,  '  Have  you  any  children  ?  '  *  Eight,  they 
should  all  remain  alive  I  My  oldest  is  sixteen  years.  And 
you,  Reb.  Zalman,  have  you  any  children  ?  '  '  Seven, 
bless  'em,'  answered  Reb.  Zalman,  *  the  oldest  is  seventeen 
years.' 

"  '  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  business  we  should  become 
nearer  related,'  asked  Reb.  Caiman,  *  since  our  Yichus 
(merit  of  good  genealogy)  is  the  same  ?  '  '  God  is  with  you, 
of  course  1  A  capital  idea ;  it's  a  godsend,  as  I  am  a  Jew,' 
answered  Reb.  Zalman.    '  What  do  you  give  nadan  (dowry)?  ' 

*  I  give,'  said  Reb.  Caiman,  slowly  stroking  his  beard,  '  a 
nanny  goat,  three  years'  food  and  lodging  free,  and  one 
hundred  roubles  cash,  money  on  the  table.'  He  looked  at 
Reb.  Zalman  and  was  satisfied  at  the  result  of  his  offer. 

"  '  I,*  said  Reb.  Zalman,  *  give  a  calf,  five  years'  food  and 
lodging  free,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  nadan.' 
They  clasped  haiids  again  ;  they  were  already  in  an  elated 
mood,  as  the  result  of  the  incident  and  the  two  glasses  of 
brandy — which  were  not  of  the  size  of  the  liqueur  glasses, 
either,  my  uncle  said.  They  asked  for  another  lot,  drank  it, 
and  wished  Mazol  Tov  (good  luck)  and  arranged  that  the 
following  week  they  would  meet  to  write  the  engagement 
contract.  They  went  to  their  rooms,  as  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  glass  of  brandy  they  were  at  their  wit's 
end  how  to  keep  awake,  and  they  both  dreamed  peacefully 
about  their  mutual  grandsire,  the  famous  Rabbi  Baruch 
Borrower,"  continued  Joe.  "  On  the  following  morning 
they  parted  with  good  wishes  and  arranged  for  the  meeting. 
They  both  in  their  turn  informed  their  wives  of  the  happy 
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event  and  the  subsequent  match,  and  all  parties  were 
satisfied  and  ready  for  the  Tenaim  to  be  written. 

"A  week  later,  Reb.  Zalman  came  to  Reb.  Caiman 
regarding  writing  the  Tenaim.  He  asked  about  the  Chosan 
(bridegroom).  *  Is  he  well  learned  in  the  Talmud  ?  How 
many  pages  of  the  Gemara  does  he  know  by  heart  ?  I  wish 
to  examine  him  .  .  .'  but  stopped  suddenly,  seeing  Reb. 
Zalman's  astonished  face.  *  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked.  *  What 
Chosan  ? '  asked  Reb.  Zalman,  in  his  turn.  *  I  have  no 
Chosan.    I  have  the  Caleb  (bride).' 

'*  Here  Reb.  Caiman  looked  perplexed.  *  Caleb  ?  Don't 
jest,  Reb.  Zalman,  it  is  I  who  have  the  Caleb  ! '  *  You  ?  ' 
Reb.  Zalman  fell  down  on  his  chair. 

"  It  followed,  after  an  explanation,  that  they  were  so 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  family  pedigree  and  being 
related  to  the  same  famous  Rabbi — and,  I  dare  say,  my 
uncle  added,  the  brandy  played  its  share  in  the  discussion — 
that  they  actually  forgot  to  ask  the  sex  of  the  prospective 
couple  who  turned  out  to  be  both  girls.  That's  what  my 
uncle  used  to  tell  us,"  concluded  Joe,  amidst  the  outburst 
of  laughter  from  the  whole  company,  which  actually  made 
the  card-playing  men  look  up  from  their  cards  for  a  moment. 

"  How  awfully  funny  !  "  said  Minnie,  rippHng.  **  Its 
killing  me !  "  "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Levi,  who  had  been 
laughing  heartily  at  Joe's  story,  "  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that. 
Of  course,  things  are  different  now  ;  you  can't  make  your 
boys  and  girls  do  as  you  like,  but  I  think  it  is  much  better 
than  your  developments,  them  running-away  marriages  I 
mean.  The  bargain,  they  have  to  run  away  for  it !  As  if 
there  is  not  plenty  of  time  for  trouble.  Them  bits  of  boys 
and  girls,  they  know  much  !  They  go  to  them  registing 
offices  and  then  they  have  to  stick  to  one  another  whether 
they  Uke  it  or  not.  Do  they  know  how  to  sew  on  a  button  ? 
All  they  know  is  to  powder  their  noses  and  to  polish  their 
nails,  and  the  boys  backing  horses.     She  ain't  the  proper 
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wife  and  he  ain't  the  proper  husband.  In  Russia,  when  they 
are  not  happy,  we  Jews  can  at  least  get  a  divorce,  but  in 
England  it  is  a  misfortune/' 

"  Now  I  understand  why  Mrs.  Rosen's  sister  objected 
to  marrying  in  a  registry  office,"  remarked  one  of  the  young 
ladies.  "  But  hers  was  a  different  affair.  She  got  acquainted 
with  a  nice  young  man  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  some- 
times suffered  with  fits.  The  mother  was  a  very  clever 
woman  from  the  Ukraine  and  insisted  that  they  should  not 
get  married  in  a  registry  office,  which  she  said  was  in  itself 
most  objectionable.  She  regarded  it  as  a  real  abomination 
and  she  wouldn't  consider  the  children  lawfully  married. 

"  She  also  objected  to  their  marrying  in  a  modern 
Synagogue,  because,  as  in  the  Registry  Office,  she  said  that 
they  are  knotted  together  and  they  cannot  be  divorced 
then.  *  For  why  I '  she  argued,  *  if  the  husband  is  really 
afflicted  with  such  a  disease,  she  will  have  to  stick  to  him 
all  her  life  and  she  will  never  be  able  to  marry  again.'  They 
married  as  they  do  in  Russia.  A  little  bit  of  an  obscure 
Rabbi,  not  recognized  by  the  United  Synagogue,  and  in 
the  presence  of  nine  other  Jews,  which  makes  the  Quorum, 
he  married  them  on  the  quiet. 

"  He  was  really  suffering  from  fits,"  continued  the 
young  lady,  "  and  she  was  very  frightened  to  live  with  him. 
She  wished  to  be  divorced,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  anything 
about  it.  They  gave  him  no  peace  and  she  went  back  to 
her  mother.  He  saw  that  it  wouldn't  do,  so  he  asked  for 
£60  to  be  set  free." 

"  What  a  bit  of  fun,"  said  Minnie.  "  No,  it  was  no  fun 
for  them,"  said  the  young  lady.  *'  They  refused ;  but 
finally,  after  a  good  bit  of  bargaining  on  both  sides,  he  did 
get  £12  and  a  ticket  for  America  for  his  generosity." 

*'  Now  I  can  see  that  the  mother  was  a  clever  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Levi.  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "  this  licetence 
business  is  a  real  misfortune.    It  sticks  to  you  ;  it  is  like  a 
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hump  on  your  back ;  once  there  it  must  always  remain. 
But  sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  a  blessing."  "  In  which 
way  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady.  "  I  knows  of  a  case  not  far 
from  us.  They  are  a  poor  but  respectable  family.  One  of 
their  girls  is  seventeen  years  old,  and,  like  all  them  young 
girls,  was  running  out  and  about  in  the  evenings.  The 
mother  never  knew  where  she  went ;  how  can  a  mother 
know  ?  She  used  to  come  home  late — it  is  a  misfortune 
with  them  girls — and  one  day  the  mother  found  out  when 
it  was  too  late.  The  sorrow  and  the  aggrevation  of  that 
poor  woman,  nebech  (alas),  is  also  quite  impossible  to  describe. 
She  lived  in  a  thickly  populated  street  off  the  Commercial 
Road  and  her  shame  and  disgrace  was  terrible.  She  was  a 
simple,  good  old-fashioned  woman  and  didn't  dream  tbat  to 
her  child  will  happen  such  a  thing,  and  she  was  in  despair. 

"  She  started  questioning  the  girl  and  found  out  that  she 
goes  out  with  a  bit  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  without 
a  fixed  occupation  ;  the  only  boy  of  a  widow.  Now  here 
was  a  misfortune.  She  runs  away  to  the  ladies  who  have  a 
society  for  protection  of  Jewish  girls  and  women.  She 
takes  the  girl  with  her  and  it  was  the  president  who  had  it 
out  of  her  who  the  boy  was.  She  wouldn't  tell  the  mother. 
The  secretary  sent  for  the  fellow  and  asked  him  all  about  it. 
He  didn't  deny  it,  but  he  said  he  ain't  in  a  position  to  marry. 
They  argued  with  him  the  seriousness  of  the  affair,  but  him, 
he  couldn't  see  it  in  the  same  light — obstinate  I 

*' '  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,'  he  said.  '  I  know  lots  of 
girls  who  don't  get  married  to  the  boys  and  are  afterwards 
just  as  before  and  nobody  ain't  the  wiser  a  bit,  and  such  a 
thing  ain't  nothing  new.' 

"  Still  they  succeeded,  with  a  lot  of  trouble,  he  should 
come  the  following  day  and  they  will  get  registered. 

"  The  same  evening  up  he  comes  to  the  girl's  home  and 
tells  her  father  he  has  changed  his  mind.  He  ain't  going  to 
get  married. 
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"  The  poor  father,  a  good,  simple  Jewish  man,  who  didn't 
understand  any  of  them  things,  said  to  him,  *  You  act  like  a 
murderer  !  What  right  had  you  to  outrage  my  child  ? 
What  right  had  you  to  ruin  a  girl's  future — especially  a 
Yiddisher  girl — without  intention  to  marry  her  ?  *  'It 
ain't  my  fault,'  said  the  feller,  *  she  is  to  blame,  she  used  to 
run  after  me.    Ask  my  pals  ;  they  know  it.' 

"  You  can  imagine  the  shame  and  consternation  of  the 
father.  It  was  a  chorban  (destruction)  on  his  years — and  he 
went  away.  The  neighbours,  especially  one  of  them,  a 
vulgar,  wicked  woman,  they  say,  with  a  past  of  her  own, 
used  to  jeer  at  the  poor  mother  about  the  daughter's  con- 
dition with  the  .  .  ."  "Yes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Levi,  **  it 
is  always  the  wicked  women  who  thinks  that  people  forget 
about  their  past,  and  throw  stones  at  the  unfortunate  ones." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Harris.  "  The  poor  mother  used  to 
go  into  the  house  and  cry  and  ask  God  for  why  he  punished 
her  like  that.  He  knows  her  trouble  and  He  should  take 
her  part."  "  I  would  rather  summons  her,  the  hag," 
interrupted  Minnie.  "  That  would  soon  shut  her  up." 
Most  of  them  laughed,  but  they  were  interested,  and  urged 
Mrs.  Harris  to  continue. 

**  The  father  was  so  angry  with  the  feller's  wickedness 
that  he  said  he  doesn't  want  to  hear  about  him  ;  he  only 
hoped  that  the  child  wouldn't  live  to  be  an  everlasting  shame 
to  itself  and  a  blot  to  the  family.  *  Heaven  forbid,'  said 
the  mother.  '  We  must  see  to  marry  them  and  give  the 
father  to  the  child.'  In  the  meantime,  the  life  of  the  poor 
girl,  who  was  a  mere  child,  was  real  hell ;  she  loved  the  boy 
but  couldn't  hide  her  shame,  nor  neither  could  she  defend  him. 

"  On  the  following  day  he  didn't  turn  up.  The  poor 
mother  ran  about  to  look  for  him,  asked  his  pals,  and  at 
last  they  found  him.  They  was  sorry  for  the  mother  and 
prevailed  on  him  that  he  should  at  least  be  registered  on 
the  quiet,  and  by  so  doing  her  parents  will  be  satisfied,  and 
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they  would  not  trouble  him  any  more  about  it.  They  told 
him  that  doesn't  mean  that  he  is  married  according  to  the 
Yiddisher  law,  and  yet  they  will  leave  him  alone  with  the 
marriage  after  that.  When  they  asked  him  about  it,  he 
would  be  able  to  defend  himself  with  the  licence.  They 
brought  him  to  the  registering  office  and  there  he  said  to 
the  mother,  "  I  don't  mind  to  be  registed  with  your  daughter, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  Yiddisher  wedding.  My 
father  should  turn  in  his  grave.    No  fear,  not  me  !  " 

"  The  poor  parents  amongst  themselves  decided  that  the 
confinement  shouldn't  take  place  at  home,  for  a  hundred 
and  one  reasons,  so  that  I  advised  them  to  go  to  the  infamily 
(infirmary)  not  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  neighbours, 
and  the  poor  mother  cried  bitterly,  nebech,  her  child  should 
be  confined  amongst  strangers,  and  not  even  Yidden  (Jews). 

*'  She  was  afraid  the  child  may  be  a  boy,  and  what  about 
the  Bris  (circumcision)  ?  One  day  I  met  the  mother  and 
asked  her  what  about  her  daughter,  is  she  married  ? 

"  *  What  do  I  know  ?  *  she  says.    Then  she  took  out  of 
her  pocket  a  paper  and  said,  *  Here  is  the  patent  what  they 
gave  me  at  the  registering  office.     Can  they  sit  on  this  ; 
paper  ?  '  she  asked  me. 

"  What  did  they  mean  by  '  sit  on  the  paper  ?  *  "  asked 
Minnie. 

"  They  mean  living  together  as  husband  and   wife,' 
explained  Mrs.  Harris. 

'*  How  awfully  funny  they  are  at  expressin'  themselves  I  " 
said  Minnie. 

"So,"  continued  Mrs.  Harris,  "  she  asked  me  what  she  || 
must  do  now  ;  is  that  everything  ?  I  looked  at  the  paper  ^ 
and  couldn't  help  smiling  at  the  woman's  simplicity,  and  I 
said  to  her.  '  Wai  mir  1  this  is  not  a  patent.  It  is  a  cerstiffi- 
cate  that  you  daughter  was  duly  married  to  the  young  man, 
understand  it  well,  by  licence.'  The  poor  woman  couldn't 
grasp  it,  and  she  looked  bewildered.     *  But  it  'mounts  to 
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the  same,  that  she  will  sit  with  him  on  hcence,  but  she 
ain't  married,  the  licence  may  go  out  and  they  may  not 
want  to  renew  it,  as  my  husband  had  it  last  year  with  his. 
What  then  ?  ' 

"  '  That  is  a  different  licence,'  I  said.  *  This  one  makes 
them  husband  and  wife.' 

"  '  How  is  that  ?  '  she  asked,  astounded,  *  when  they 
ain't  married  ?  ' 

"  *  But  they  are,'  I  said.  '  But  not  by  the  Yiddisher  law,'  I 
said  to  her.    *  Yidden  must  not  marry  without  them  licence.' 

"  *  But  there  is  another  misfortune,'  said  she,  *  we  ain't 
seen  him  since  the  day  he  left  the  registering  office.  He  said 
he  may  be  registed,  but  he  ain't  going  to  marry  her.  If  he 
earns  something,  he'll  rather  give  it  to  his  mother.' 

**  *  My  son  pointed  out  to  him,'  says  she,  '  that  he  is 
married  and  he  must  support  his  wife  ;  but  he  wouldn't  see 
the  point.' 

"  I  advised  her  to  wait  till  she  was  confined,  and  then,  I 
says,  this  very  bit  of  paper  will  make  him  support  her. 

*  Really  ?  '  she  asked  in  surprise,  '  how  wonderful  I ' 

"  I  met  her  a  few  weeks  after,  and  she  shows  me  a  letter 
from  the  poor  girl,  nebech,  from  the  infamily  (infirmary). 
She  wrote  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  that  she  has 
had  a  very  shocking  time  and  that  she  nearly  was  dead, 
but  a  Httle  better  now,  and  would  the  mother  soften  her 
heart  towards  her  and  come  to  see  her.  She  went  for  the 
feller  to  tell  him  the  news,  but  she  couldn't  find  him.  She 
asked  his  pals,  and  they  went  together  to  the  place  where 
they  knew  he  was.     No  sooner  she  sees  him,  she  says, 

*  Mazol  Tov  to  you,  my  son,  you  are  a  father/  and  she 
showed  him  the  letter. 

*'  *  If  you  like  you  can  come  with  me/  she  says.  *  No  ! 
I  shall  go  mineself,'  says  he.  The  following  day,  him  and  his 
pals  goes  up  to  the  infamily.  He  asked  the  porter  whether 
Lily  Neller  was  confined  to-day.     The  porter  says,  *  We 
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ain't  got  nobody  as  has  the  name  of  Neller  here,  but  Mrs. 
Lily  Saken  was  confined  yesterday '  ;  and  he  asked  the 
feller,  *  Who  be  you  ?  ' 

'*  *  Well,'  he  answered,  '  I  am  Jack  Saken,  I  suppose  its 
mine  wife  if  that's  the  case.'  The  porter  looked  at  him  a 
bit  curious,  so  all  them  pals  corroborated  that  he  be  the 
proper  husband  of  Lily  Saken,  they  all  knows  it,  that  he  is 
the  father. 

"  Off  he  went  in  the  ward.  The  poor  creature,  who  was 
weak  and  pale,  nodded  to  him  to  come  nearer.  *  I  am 
going  to  present  you  our  dear  little  girl,  she  is  exactly  like 
you,'  she  says  in  a  soft  voice. 

**  *  Why,'  he  says,  '  I  thought  it  was  a  boy,  I  don't  want 
no  girls  !  '  and  he  left  her  without  saying  another  word. 

**  Three  days  later  they  carried  her  out  of  the  infamily 
to  the  Beth  Alom  (cemetery).  It  made  an  end  of  all  her 
troubles." 

The  listeners,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Harris,  were  all  moved  by 
the  sad  end  t>f  the  poor  little  girl  and  they  remained  silent 
for  some  time. 


CHAPTER  FIVE. 
Master  Cecil  Creepinger*8  Birthday. 

MASTER  CECIL  CREEPINGER,  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Creepinger,  skin  merchant,  celebrates  his  eleventh 
birthday,  in  honour  of  which  Mrs.  Creepinger  is  giving  a  tea 
party  to  thirty  children  from  "  up  the  other  end."  Great 
excitement  prevails.  Master  Cecil  had  been  making  heavy 
bets  on  the  presents.  He  staked  six  bars  of  Nestl^'s  choco- 
late to  nine  of  his  sister  Gertie's  that  Dave  Lieroff,  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Laichter,  would  give  him  a  present  similar 
to  the  toy  aeroplane  Dave  had  received  on  his  birthday. 
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Gertie  said  he  would  not,  because  *'  mummy  says  they 
are  as  stingy  as  their  gran'ma.  I  bet  you  she  won't  let  him 
spend  so  much  money  !  "  "I  think  they  will,"  said  Beatie, 
the  younger  sister.  '*  I  heard  Auntie  Sally  say  to  mummie 
that  the  Lieroffs  do  like  to  show  off."  And  so  it  went  on 
till  the  birthday  arrived. 

Master  Cecil  looked  smart  in  his  new  sporting  jacket 
and  Eton  collar,  with  his  hands  free  of  ink  spots.  The  girls 
were  dressed  in  white  frocks,  all  lace  and  frills,  with  shoes 
and  stockings  to  match.  They  were  at  present  busy  tasting 
the  forbidden  fruits  on  the  table  in  the  drawing-room, 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  first  visitor  to  arrive  was  Mrs.  Schwatz  with  her 
three  younger  children.  Mrs.  Millstein  followed  with  her 
three  eldest  ones,  then  Mrs.  Goldstone  with  her  four,  "  bless 
'em  I  "  They  were  all  smartly  attired  ;  all  the  girls  had 
jewels  on,  rings,  bracelets,  etc.,  and  they  each  brought  a 
parcel  with  them  which  was  handed  over  to  Master  Cecil, 
who  could  hardly  restrain  his  curiosity  regarding  the  con- 
tents, and  immediately  satisfied  it.  By  the  expression  on 
his  face,  one  could  see  the  value  he  attached  to  them.  But 
all  this  was  of  little  consequence.  The  question  was  of 
Dave.  Would  he  reciprocate  ?  For  it  meant  to  him  six 
bars  of  chocolate,  and  he  knew  by  experience  that  "  that 
saucy  cat  Gertie  "  would  make  him  pay. 

He  now  felt  misgivings,  after  what  his  sister  had  told 
him. 

"  That  rotten  kid — couldn't  he  crop  up  earlier,  and  me 
waiting  here  all  the  time  I  "  "  Don't  worry,"  teased  Gertie, 
"the  chocs,  are  as  good  as  mine."  "And  1  don't  think!" 
he  said.  At  last  Mrs.  Laichter,  with  her  daughter  Mrs. 
Becky  Lieroff  and  her  only  son  Master  Da  vela  (should  live  I), 
arrived.  Davela  was  a  pretty  boy  of  seven  years  with  the 
face  of  a  cherub,  and  he  was  dressed  in  black  velvet  with 
lace  collar  and  cuffs.     The  children  ran  to  meet  him,  but 
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had  to  wait  until  the  ladies  finished  their  greetings.  Then 
Davela  handed  to  Master  Cecil  a  tiny  box.  Poor  Cecil,  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  and  Gertie — she  was  triumphant. 
They  quickly  opened  the  box  and  found  a  fountain  pen 
inside.  Cecil  was  disgusted.  "  Rotten  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  wants  that  beastly  pen  ?  "  "It  may  improve  your 
handwriting,  and  your  teacher  will  be  grateful,'*  suggested 
Gertie  in  a  mocking  tone. 

"Shut  up,  you  cat !  *'  Cecil  was  angry.  "  Watch  your 
own  handwriting.  It  looks  more  Uke  sticks  and  birds  than 
letters." 

Gertie  pinched  him  and  told  him  it  "  served  him  jolly 
weU  right." 

After  the  greetings  were  over,  all  the  ladies,  with  some 
of  the  children,  went  into  the  drawing-room,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  children  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  in  their 
own  way,  with  the  help  of  chocolates  and  fruit.  "  I  expect 
Mihma  Esther.  She  promised  to  come,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger. 
"  Oh,  did  she  ?  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  her  ;  she  is  an 
awfully  dear  old  lady,"  remarked  Mrs.  Millstein. 

"  She  is  very  froom,  and  she  is  an  ornament  at  any 
party,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger.  "  Yes,  she  likes  to 
come  to  us.  She  was  at  my  place  last  Passover,"  said 
Mrs.  Goldstone  with  much  emphasis,  "  and  you  know  what 
that  means  ?  Mihma  Esther  does  not  go  everywhere  on  a 
Passover."  "  I  have  heard  of  her,"  said  Mrs.  Schwatz. 
"  I  also  expect  Miss  Brunin,  who  promised  to  come."  "  Who 
is  Miss  Brunin  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Schwatz.  "  She  is  a  very 
nice  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  She  was  formerly  a  nurse 
at  the  London  Hospital."  "  I  am  not  very  fond  of  her," 
said  Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  do  not 
like  her,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  but  I  have  watched  her 
lately,  and  notice  that  she  speaks  very  little  and  observes 
everything.  I  believe  we  are  a  kind  of  study  to  her."  "  And 
I  am  under  the  impression,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  that 
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she  has  an  utter  contempt  for  all  of  us."  "I  think  you  are 
right,"  remarked  another  lady.  "I  am  also  under  the 
impression  that  we  appear  to  her  altogether  ridiculous." 
"  But  you  must  admit,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  that  she  has 
the  tact  not  to  show  it.  But,  somehow,  you  feel  it." 
"  Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  poor  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger. 
"  It  is  her  nature  not  to  be  forward  amongst  married  ladies. 
Besides,  what  can  she  speak  to  us  as  a  girl  .  .  .  about  hus- 
bands, children,  shicksas,  or  illness  ?  I  am  sure,"  added 
Mrs.  Creepinger,  the  hostess,  "  that  if  we  speak  about  ana- 
tomy or  any  of  her  lectures  she  will  soon  find  herself  and 
talk."  **  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  perhaps  she  studies 
us  to  gather  experience,  because  she  won't  always  remain 
single,  I  hope."  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  she  gathers 
experience,  I  dare  say,  to  describe  us  and  make  a  laughing- 
stock of  us."     Mihma  Esther  arrived. 

Mihma  Esther  entered  and  was  greeted  by  the  ladies. 
She  asked  for  the  boy,  and  Master  Cecil  came  in  a  little 
sulky  ;  he  had  not  yet  got  over  his  disappointment  about 
the  fountain  pen.  "  A  fine  boy,  unbeshroie  !  "  said  Mihma 
Esther.  **  On  you  Bar  Mitzwah,*  please  God  !  "  "  Please 
God,"  all  the  ladies  echoed.  She  handed  over  to  Cecil  a 
small  prayer  book  and  told  him  she  hoped  he  would  become 
a  good  Jew.  Meantime,  Miss  Brunin  arrived,  excusing 
herself  and  hoping  she  had  not  put  them  to  any  incon- 
venience. She  brought  a  box  containing  instruments  for 
geometrical  drawing. 

The  tables  were  laid  for  tea  and  the  guests  took  their 
various  seats  with  the  children. 

There  was  excitement  and  chattering  and  asking  of 
questions  as  to  where  they  should  sit,  until  at  last  they  all 
settled  down  to  the  very  important  business  of  having  tea. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  ladies  were  continuing  a 
conversation  at  one  end  of  the  table  which  seemed  to  be 
*  Confirmations. 
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very  animated,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance,  namely, 
"  Mr.  Patking,  the  jeweller,  has  bought  his  wife  a  motor 
car."  "  And  what  do  you  say  to  her  ?  "  continued  Mrs. 
Lieroff,  "  you'd  think  goodness  knows  who  it  is  when  she 
drives  along  the  road.  What  is  she  doing  this  for  after  all  ? 
To  show  off  before  the  neighbours.  It  is  being  said  of  her 
that  she  doesn't  walk  any  more." 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Colman,  a  young  lady  already  past  her 
'teens,  "anybody  could  have  had  such  a  lucky  match  if  they 
had  wished  to.  A  Metziah  !  I  had  the  opportunity  some 
time  ago  to  marry  a  rich  widower  with  five  Httle  monkeys 
in  the  bargain,  but  no  thank  you.  I  declined  it  quickly — 
plenty  of  time  for  such  a  bargain."  "  You  must  be  an  old 
maid  then,"  remarked  Gertie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  our 
hostess,  "  because  gran'ma  said  you  was  thirty  years  old 
five  years  ago,  and  if  you  keep  on  picking  and  choosing,  she 
said  that  you  will  wait  till  the  Messiah  comes." 

Mrs.  Creepinger  was  looking  very  uncomfortable,  and  the 
company,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  seemed  rather  amused. 
"  These  blessed  kids  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Creepinger  angrily, 
getting  up  from  her  chair,  and  going  over  to  Gertie  she 
smacked  her.  "  I  have  often  told  you  to  hold  your  tongue 
when  you  are  not  spoken  to."  *'  But,  mummy  dear,"  cried 
Gertie,  "  gran'ma  did  say  it."  "  If  you  say  another  word," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Creepinger,  "  you  will  have  your  tea  with 
the  shicksa  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Her  and  Dolly  Crackle,"  began  Mrs.  Lieroff  anew, 
**  were  thick  pals  soon  after  they  both  got  married,  but  now 
you  ought  to  hear  what  Dolly  says  about  her,  and  Mrs. 
Patking  about  Dolly  ;  and  yet  they  go  out  together  and 
speak  about  others."  "  After  all,"  said  Miss  Colman,  "  why 
did  she  marry  him  ?  For  his  five  kids  ?  The  money  ! 
Money  walks  and  money  talks."  "  Money  may  talk," 
remarked  another  lady,  "  but  it  doesn't  walk  any  more.  It 
buys  motor  cars."    They  laughed. 
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Mrs.  LierofE  was  bursting  with  impatience,  and  she 
began  again.  **  I  was  rolling  with  laughter  the  other  day, 
when  Dolly  took  her  off,  how,  when  she  was  there  once  for 
tea,  Mrs.  Patking  received  an  anonymous  begging  letter 
from  the  East  End.  She  was  addressed  as  *  most  noble 
lady,'  '  charitable  lady,'  and  *  great  lady '  several  times. 
She  showed  Dolly  the  letter,  saying,  while  pretending  to  be 
amused,  '  What  do  you  think  of  this  letter  ?  By  Jove,  this 
woman  knew  to  whom  to  write  ! '  Dolly  could  see  how 
flattered  she  felt.  *  Why,  for  each  time,'  Mrs.  Patking  said, 
*  that  she  calls  me  noble  lady  she  deserves  5s., '  and  she 
actually  sent  5s."  The  company  were  amused.  The  children, 
who  were  seated  near  their  mothers,  were  told  to  behave 
themselves  and  not  touch  anything  without  first  asking  for 
it. 

"  I  do  believe  in  bringing  up  children  properly,"  our 
hostess  informed  her  visitors.  **  I  told  you  not  to  go  with 
your  hands  over  other  people's  plates."  She  spoke  to  her 
son,  our  hero  of  the  day,  but  that  gentleman  did  not  take  a 
bit  of  notice.  **  Take  you  hands  off  that  plate  or  I  will 
smack  you  I  Oh,  he'll  kill  me,  that's  what  he  will,  that 
blessed  kid,"  sighed  his  mother.  "  And  it's  not  for  want  of 
smacks,  I  assure  you,"  she  informed  the  ladies.  "  Wait  till 
your  father  comes  home,"  threatened  Mrs.  Creepinger. 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  Dolly,  "  our  hostess  asked  of 
Mrs.  Lieroff,  **  that  she  is  so  hot  against  Mrs.  Patking  ? " 
"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  said  that  lady.  "  Envy  1 
She  was  a  rich  girl  and  the  other  poor  ;  now  the  other  is 
richer  than  her  and  even  possesses  a  motor  car,  whilst  Dolly 
doesn't." 

"  Want  more  cake,  Davela  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Laichter  of 
her  grandson.  "  Let  him  have  bread  and  butter,  mother," 
Mrs.  Lieroff  advised.  "  He  has  had  enough  cake.  Mother, 
bless  her,  always  stuffs  him  with  cake."  "  That's  for  why  I 
like  grandma  better  than  you,"  remarked  Uttle  Davela. 
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Mrs.  Laichter  was  pleased  with  her  grandson,  and  said,  "  A 
long  life  to  him.  He'll  grow  up  to  be  a  great  man  and 
clever."  "  Clever  !  that  ain't  the  word,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lieroff.  "He  is  a  terror,  that's  what  he  is.  Talk  about 
having  one  kid — ^he  is  harder  to  manage  than  a  dozen  of 
them,  I  assure  you. 

"  At  any  rate,"  she  concluded,  "  he  costs  me  as  much, 
bless  him."  "  If  children  cost  something — you  tell  me  I  " 
said  Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  You  have  one ;  what  abaht  six, 
unbeshroie  ?  Why,  bless  them,  when  you  start  buying 
them  things  now  it  is  shocking,  and  I  got  them  used  to  the 
very  best,  no  matter  what  I  pays,  as  long  as  I  gives  them 
what  they  want."  "  A  Yiddisha  mother  should  live  I  " 
said  Mihma  Esther.  "  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger, 
in  her  turn.  "  Why,  fruit  alone  for  them  costs  me  a  fortune. 
Who  talks  about  food  ?  I  gives  them  the  best  of  everything 
and  yet  look  how  skinny  they  look,  one  would  think  I 
starve  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter,  "  let  them  eat  and  be  well. 
Who  grudges  them  !  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Brunin,  that 
food  is  better  than  medicine  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Brunin.  "  Food,  when  taken  in 
proper  time,  and  moderately,  prevents  the  frequent  use  of 
medicine."  "  What  time  ?  Who  talks  about  time  !  "  asked 
Mrs.  Laichter.  "  Give  them  plenty,  whenever  they  want  it, 
that's  what  I  say."  "  Well,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  I  must 
admit  that  Jewish  mothers  do  not  underfeed  their  children  ; 
they  rather  overfeed  them,  which  is  just  as  bad."  Davela 
was  following  the  conversation  quite  knowingly  and  thought 
it  time  to  air  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  said,  "  When 
I  want  something  and  mum  doesn't  want  to  give  me,  I  cry 
so  long  till  I  get  it."  Mrs.  Lieroff,  with  some  of  the  other 
ladies,  were  laughing,  and  his  fond  mother  asked,  "  Well, 
have  you  ever  seen  such  an  old  head  in  all  your  life  ?  He 
does  say  some  old-fashioned  things,  that  kid.    What  do  you 
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think  he  said  the  other  day?  My  neighbour,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  visit  me  whenever  she  likes  ..."  "  And  she 
looks  in  all  the  corners  !  "  reminded  her  Da  vela.  "  Sha  I 
Sha  1  Da  vela,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter.  "  Well,  yes,"  said  Mrs. 
Lieroff,  "  bless  him,  everything  he  remembers.  I  must  say 
it  is  true.  It  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  what  can  one  do  ?  " 
"  But  you  take  off  the  fruit  from  the  table  when  you  hear 
her  coming,"  Da  vela  obliged  her  again.  *'  Be  quiet,  you 
terror  I  "  Mrs.  Lieroff  rebuked  her  offspring. 

"  Once  she  came  in  as  usual,  this  little  devil  was  playing 
with  his  tin  soldiers  and  you'd  think  took  no  notice  of 
nothing.  All  of  a  sudden  he  turns  round  to  her  and  says, 
*  Mrs.  Chalesh,  it  is  time  you  go  home.  Have  you  nothing 
to  do  at  all  at  your  home  ?  You  can  find  something  if  you 
look,  plenty  of  work  if  you  was  not  lazy  ! '  What  do  you  say 
to  such  an  old  head  ?  You  could  have  knocked  me  down 
with  a  hammer,  I  was  so  astounded."  The  children  were 
gigghng.  Mrs.  Laichter  stroked  his  head  fondly.  *'  He 
shotdd  live  long  1  "  she  said  again. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  children  will  be  children. 
They  are  like  parrots,  one  must  be  careful  what  to  say  in 
their  presence." 

Mrs.  Lieroff  did  not  like  Miss  Brunin's  remark.  "  You 
mean  to  say,"  she  asked,  "  that  the  child  repeats  what  he 
heard  me  say  ?  "  "  Excuse  me,"  Miss  Brunin  answered, 
"  I  am  not  speaking  personally  ;   I  speak  in  general." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  if  I  had  said  so, 
but  by  my  blessed  life,  I  don't  know  from  whom  he  heard  it. 
Not  of  me,  I  assure  you.  He  has  it  from  his  own  head." 
"  Mummy,  dear,  I  never  didn't  have  it  in  my  own  head.  I 
heard  it  when  you  spoke  to  Cousin  Nellie,  when  she  come 
to  show  you  her  new  hat  what  Uncle  Solly  said  she  spent 
too  much  money  on  it."  "  Shut  up  your  jaw  I  "  Mrs. 
Lieroff,  who  turned  scarlet,  said.  "  I  won't  take  you  any 
more  with  me.    You'll  stick  at  home,  you  little  liar."    The 
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child  did  not  take  a  bit  of  notice.  He  seemed  to  be  used  to 
it  and  ate  his  cake  unconcernedly.  "  Yes,  these  kids,"  said 
Mrs.  Creepinger,  "  they  are  a  handful  to  manage.  I  tell  you, 
it  is  true  what  you  say,  they  do  tell  things  which  nobody 
knows  how  they  know  about  it.  When  I  had  my  last  tenant 
next  door — you  know  that  the  house  belongs  to  me — once 
we  was  all  sitting  in  the  garden  and  she  came  out  with  her 
husband  and  we  had  some  friends  with  us.  She  told  me  that 
she  was  at  a  bridge  party  last  night  and  that  they  are  going 
to-night  again.  She  was  a  very  smart  woman.  My  Gertie — 
here  is  the  beauty  " — Mrs.  Creepinger  pointed  to  her  older 
girl — "  said  to  her,  '  Yes,  Mamma  was  not  surprised  that 
you  owe  all  the  tradespeople  money,  because  you  lose  it  in 
cards.'  I  was  thunderstruck,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger.  "  What 
can  you  do  ?  You  must  not  say  a  word  in  the  presence  of 
these  little  monkeys.  Believe  me,"  she  said  again,  "  they 
do  give  you  some  trouble.  One  day,  this  little  terror  here  " — 
she  pointed  to  her  little  boy.  "  Some  traveller  gave  my 
husband  a  present,  an  expensive  box  of  face  powder,  about 
8s.  6d. — not  that  I  use  much  powder.  I  use  it  once  in  the 
blue  moon  and  then  a  sixpenny  box  is  good  enough  for  me." 
Little  Cecil  asked  Gertie  in  a  whisper,  "  Does  blue  moon 
mean  every  day  ?  "  The  girl  pinched  him  to  keep  quiet. 
"I  don't  hold  with  spending  money  on  these  things."  The 
children  were  winking  at  one  another,  and  little  Cecil 
whispered  to  his  sister  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  everybody, 
"  Didn't  mummy  pay  5s.  6d.  for  the  last  box,  Gertie  ?  " 
Mrs.  Creepinger  continued  without  taking  any  notice. 
"  One  morning  he  came  quietly  into  my  bedroom,  took  the 
box  of  expensive  powder  and  emptied  it  all  over  his  face  and 
nightie,  and  started  jumping  about,  and  the  two  other  kids 
after  him.  I  woke  up  with  a  start  and  thought  it  was  a 
little  monster,  the  way  he  looked.  You  can  imagine  that  I 
didn't  spare  him.  I  nearly  murdered  him.  I  was  so  upset. 
I  never  hardly  used  the  powder,  yet  I  couldn't  help  laughing 
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at  the  same  time.  You  ought  to  have  seen  his  face,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  leaving  dark  streaks  on  the 
powder.  It  was  a  sight  to  frighten  the  Ufe  out  of  you." 
**  You  forgot  the  rouge,  mummy,'  said  Master  Cecil,  nudging 
Gertie  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow.  "  Nobody  never  ask  you, 
and  hold  your  tongue  when  I  speak  !  My  husband  is  right. 
He  ought  to  go  to  a  boarding  school  to  learn  manners,  but 
my  mother,  bless  her,  objected,"  sighed  Mrs.  Creepinger. 

"  Yes,  grandma  said  it  costs  too  much  money  and  I 
would  get  too  snobbish,"  Master  Cecil  gently  reminded  his 
mother.  "  But  you  will  go  after  Passover,  please  God — 
I'll  watch  that  you  go."  "  Well,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lieroff, 
"  my  boy  has  not  the  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  my  things 
so  easily.  I  like  order  first  of  all  and  I  know  how  nosey 
Mr.  Parker  is  (meaning  her  Httle  Da  vela),  so  I  locks  it  up  in 
my  drawer."  "  It  ain't  for  that,  mummy  dear,  because, 
because  you  said  to  Mrs.  Chalesh,  the  shicksa  helps  herself 
with  your  powder,  a  messah  mishunah  on  her,  that's  why  !  " 
They  all  burst  out  laughing  and  Davela  looked  quite  a  hero. 

After  tea  the  children  went  into  the  garden,  where  the 
nursemaid  joined  them,  and  they  had  games  together,  while 
the  ladies  went  into  the  drawing-room.  "  Give  us  a  tune. 
Miss  Brunin,"  asked  Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  I  have  heard  that  you 
play  and  sing  nicely."  Miss  Brunin  readily  responded  and 
sang  "  Ave  Marie  "  and  the  '*  Lost  Chord."  When  she  had 
finished  singing  the  ladies  applauded  and  praised  her  voice. 
Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  ought  to  have  her  voice 
trained.  "  What  was  the  last  song  that  you  was  singing," 
asked  Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  *  The  Lost  Chord,'  by  Sullivan," 
answered  Miss  Brunin.  **  It  is  nice,"  said  Mihma  Esther, 
"  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  church  song.  Why  not  sing  'Kol 
Nidra '  ?  (a  tune  chanted  on  the  eve  of  the  White  Fast). 
It  is  a  different  thing,  it  goes  through  you,  it  reminds  you 
that  you  are  a  Jew."  "  You  are  right,  Mihma  Esther," 
several  ladies  agreed. 
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"  When  I  was  single,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  my  favourite 
tune  was  the  '  Maiden's  Prayer.'  "  "  Oh,  you  play  the 
piano  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Millstein.  "  I  used  to  play  grand," 
said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  but  since  I  am  married,  what  with  the 
shicksas  and  the  kid,  I  haven't  much  time  left  for  the 
piano."  "  I  believe  in  teaching  the  kids  some  sort  of  music," 
said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  it  is  nice  when  you  come  in  company." 
**  So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger.  "  I  lets  my  Gertie  learn 
piano  and  Beatie  violin.  Of  course,  I  won't  bother  them 
too  much  ;  so  long  as  they  know  how  to  play  the  latest 
music  hall  tune,  it  is  quite  enough." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz,  "  for  why  should  we 
bother  the  kids  ?  I  think  it  is  too  much  ;  I  don't  want  to 
make  a  professor  out  of  them.  To  me  comes  a  pianer 
teacher,  she  learned  her  music  in  a  place  called  Royal 
Academy,  and  spent  all  her  years  to  learn,  and  now,  what 
use  has  she  of  it  ?  She  has  to  give  lessons  for  3s.  6d.  a  time. 
Besides,  her  music  is  too  high-class  that  nobody  can't 
understand  it.  I  asked  her  to  give  us  a  ragging  tune,  so  she 
says  she  ain't  used  to  that  kind  of  music.  Well,  what's  the 
good  of  all  her  learning,  I  ask  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter.  "  My  Beckila's 
teacher  was  the  same.  He  never  couldn't  play  a  simpleton 
tune,  not  him,  always  such  songs  what  nobody  couldn't 
help  him  singing — he  says  they  was  operers." 

"  You  say  of  spending  money  on  children's  education," 
said  our  hostess.  "  My  kids,  they  cost  me  any  amount  of 
money,  and,  bless  them,  I  can't  see  no  fireworks  in  them. 
Now,"  she  continued,  "  my  milkman  has  two  boys  and  they 
both  won  scholarships.  He  hasn't  hardly  spent  one  pound 
on  them.  One  had  to  give  up  studying,  as  the  father  was 
too  poor  to  help  him."  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  I 
know  of  a  poor  shoemaker  in  the  East  End  who  has  three 
kids,  and  they  all  won  scholarships.  One,  the  youngest,  a 
kid  of  about  eleven,  won  £40  and  three  years'  learning  for 
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nothing."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  such  things  are 
only  possible  in  Board  Schools,  but  my  husband  wouldn't 
let  my  Davela  go  to  an  ordinary  Board  School.  How  comes  ? 
A  metziah  !  he  doesn't  need  scholarships  and  a  few  pounds 
neither.  Why,  he  had  the  chickenpox,  and  I  took  him  to 
Brighton  for  three  weeks.  It  cost  me  fifty  pounds,  by  my 
blessed  Hfe.  And  as  for  study,  what  will  he  become,  a 
lawyer  ? — not  necessary.  My  husband,  bless  him,  writes 
only  in  Yiddish,  and  all  his  Hfe  should  he  carry  on  such 
business  !  For  money  you  get  everything.  We  have  book- 
keepers, typewriters — you  ought  to  see.  I  have  two 
chicksas  (Gentile  girls)  in  the  office.  One,  her  father 
was  an  officer  killed  in  the  War,  and  she  has  had  an 
eddication,  you  bet,  and  now  she  works  for  us  for  two 
pounds  a  week.  As  long  as  Davela  knows  enough  to  help 
my  husband  in  the  business,  that  is  all  he  wants.  His 
endowment  is  £2,000,  bless  him,  he  needn't  be  particular 
about  thirty  pounds  a  scholarship,  thank  God."  She 
finished  her  speech. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  all  those  educations  are 
all  good  enough,  but  the  chief  thing  is  they  should  learn 
Yiddishkeit  (Judaism).  All  the  other  learnings  are  good  for 
this  world,  but  we  must  do  something  for  the  soul  which  is 
for  the  other  world  and  for  God." 

"  My  husband  watches  that,  he  is  froom  (rehgious)," 
said  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  Me  and  Mrs.  Millstein,  we  have  a 
grand  Hebrew  teacher.  He  teaches  the  children  of  the 
President  from  our  Synagogue." 

"  And  my  husband,  you  know  him  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lieroff, 
*'  he  will  have  the  best  for  his  Davela.  He  must  have  a 
Hebrew  teacher  who  lives  up  Maida  Vale.  His  lesson  is 
fifteen  and  six,  but  it  is  too  far  for  him  to  come,  so  my 
husband  pays  him  three  pounds  for  three  lessons — just  Hke 
him,"  she  laughed.  She  was  looking  for  the  impression  she 
had  made  on  the  listeners.    But  they  were  silent. 
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"  I  lets  my  Rachel  learn  painting,"  Mrs.  Goldstone  said. 
**  You  ought  to  see  how  she  takes  to  it ;  her  teacher  gives 
me  great  hopes  about  her  future." 

"  Why,  you  are  going  to  make  a  painter  of  her  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lieroff  ironically.  "  Why  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Goldstone, 
rather  offended.  "  If  the  kid  shows  talent,  my  husband 
doesn't  mind.  Besides,  to  become  a  painter  costs  some 
money,"  she  said  emphasizing  the  last  word. 

"  I  can't  see  where  the  profit  comes  in  !  "  remarked 
Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  I  wouldn't  let  my  child  learn  painting. 
A  metziah  !  If  you  have  money,  you  can  buy  the  grandest 
pictures.  You  ought  to  see,  my  husband  bought  a  bargain — 
two  old  paintings  for  £150.  Of  course,  I  didn't  like  them, 
but  the  dealer  said  they  were  antique.  It  must  have  taken 
the  painter  months  to  paint  them.  My  husband,  bless  him, 
his  profit  of  one  week  is  sometimes  more  than  that." 

She  laughed.  Mrs.  Goldstone  was  now  really  offended. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  "  you  speak  as  if  you  are  the  only  one  that 
has  money.  I  needn't  teach  my  children  a  profession  to 
earn  money,  thank  God.  My  Rachel  will  get  £3,000  dowry, 
as  all  my  other  children,  please  God.  I  want  to  teach  her 
something  nice,  what  the  average  Jewish  girls  whose  parents 
can  afford  don't  learn.  It  is  true,  because  we  are  rich,  that's 
why  we  can  afford  our  daughter  should  paint  for  pleasure." 
Mrs.  Lieroff  was  beaten  and  said  nothing. 

"  The  chief  thing  in  a  picture  is  if  it  has  a  gold  frame," 
was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  Me  and  mine  husband 
we  was  going  to  a  grand  wedding,  so  we  was  having  expen- 
sible  clothes  made,  and  mine  husband  bought  me  a  pendant. 
It  was  something,  I  tell  you  !  So  we  had  us  painted  in  oil. 
He  painted  it  so  good  that  you  can  recognize  that  the 
jewellery  is  real,  and  my  husband  put  it  in  guildet  frames. 
Well,  I  insure  you,  you  have  never  seen  in  all  your  life  a 
grander  effect ;  it  makes  my  droring-room  look  like  a 
palace." 
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"  I  believe  in  giving  children  a  good  education,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Goldstone.  "I  am  most  particular  in  teaching  them 
to  tell  the  truth.  My  father  used  to  say, '  show  me  the  har 
and  I  will  show  you  the  thief.'  " 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  then  Mrs.  Lieroff  said, 
"  You  know  that  my  husband  made  me  a  present  of  our 
house  ?  "  *'  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  is  not  the  house 
yours  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Creepinger.  '*  Of  course,  but  now  it 
is  written  over  on  my  name,  furniture  and  all.  **  I  know 
why,"  said  Rachel  Goldstone,  "  because  mummy  said  you 
owe  a  lot  of  money  and  you  don't  want  to  pay."  "  And 
daddy  said,"  interrupted  her  younger  sister,  "  you  want  to 
be  a  bankrupt."  "  A  nice  way  of  teaching  your  children 
the  truth  !  "  hurled  out  Mrs.  Lieroff,  throwing  a  killing  look 
at  Mrs.  Goldstone.  Suddenly  there  were  heard  shrieks, 
screams,  and  blows  from  the  garden.  All  the  children  came 
running  in,  gesticulating,  and  all  trying  to  tell  what  happened. 

The  ladies  jumped  up,  ran  out  in  the  garden,  and  found 
the  nursemaid  separating  the  three  boys.  The  mothers  ran 
to  the  rescue,  and  there  was  Dave  with  his  lovely  lace  collar 
torn,  his  velvet  suit  dusty,  his  face  scratched.  Solly  Gold- 
stone was  in  much  the  same  state,  and  Cecil  not  much 
better.  Mrs.  Lieroff  began  to  scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
"  I  told  you  not  to  play  with  that  ruffian,"  pointing  to 
Solly  Goldstone.  "  What !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Goldstone, 
"  my  child  a  ruffian  !  A  merit  on  you,  you  upstarts  I  " 
Mrs.  Lieroff  was  beside  herself.  "  Anyhow,"  she  hurled  at 
Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  my  husband  made  his  money  in  a  straight 
way,  which  not  many  can  boast  of,"  looking  at  Mrs.  Gold- 
stone with  a  suggestive  expression.  Mrs.  Goldstone  turned 
blue.  "  Well,"  she  said  in  a  biting  tone,  "  one  must  beUeve 
all  what  you  say,  Lier — offs  !  "  and  she  took  hold  roughly  of 
her  boy  and  dragged  him  inside. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  indescribable.  Da  vela 
(should  Uve  !)  threw  himself  on  the  floor  and  began  to  scream 
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and  kick  with  all  his  might,  whilst  his  mother  cried  with 
rage  and  Mrs.  Laichter  tried  to  sooth  her  genteel  grandson. 
Mrs.  Creepinger  was  very  vexed.  She  took  hold  of  the 
birthday  hero,  boxed  his  ears  vigorously,  and  sent  him 
upstairs  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  SIX. 
The  Engagement  of  the  Nurse,  and  the  Confinement. 

MRS.  MILLSTEIN'S  bedroom  was  hung  round  with 
cards  bearing  texts — the  "  Shir  Hamalos,"  a  psalm, 
together  with  the  additional  words  in  Hebrew,  **  Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  " — this  being  a  charm  to  keep  the 
Evil  One  away.  The  form  of  the  cards  suited  strangely  the 
pink  satin  wallpaper  and  the  richly  furnished  room. 

Close  to  the  bed  was  the  cradle  of  the  newly  arrived 
baby.  In  it  had  previously  been  rocked  a  black  cat,  for 
luck,  and  as  the  cat  had  jumped  out,  the  mother  had 
exclaimed,  **  So  should  my  child  be  able  to  jump  out, 
please  God  I  " 

Into  the  cradle  had  also  been  placed  sweets  and  raisins 
for  the  other  children  to  scramble  for.  The  baby  was 
holding  a  length  of  red  ribbon  in  its  hand,  as  a  charm 
against  the  Evil  Eye,  while  pinned  to  its  elaborately  trimmed 
silk  gown  was  a  silver  coin  engraved  with  a  Hebrew  letter, 
an  amulet  blessed  by  a  Rabbi.  To  complete  these  defences 
against  the  Devil,  a  new  Mezuzah,  a  strip  of  parchment 
with  a  few  Biblical  sentences  in  Hebrew  written  on  it  and 
contained  in  a  tin  case  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  had  replaced  the  old  one,  so  as  to  ensure 
its  efficacy  by  having  no  single  letter  effaced.  This,  credited 
with  the  same  power  as  the  "  Shir  Hamalos,"  was  fixed  on 
the  doorposts,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  Jewish  homes. 
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Amidst  all  this,  Mrs.  Millstein,  the  young  mother,  was 
resting  on  a  settee.  She  was  a  good-looking  brunette,  robed 
in  a  pink  silk  wrapper,  trimmed  with  lace  and  dark  red 
ribbon.  Several  other  ladies  were  with  her,  while  a  nurse 
was  busy  offering  refreshments. 

"  Have  some  cake,  Mrs.  Goldstone,"  urged  Mrs.  Millstein, 
from  her  resting  place.  "  There  ain't  any  hurry,"  said  that 
lady,  a  woman  of  about  forty  years  or  so,  with  a  martyr's 
expression  on  her  face  ;  she  was  known  to  be  suffering  with 
"  nerves."  "  I  am  not  going  home  yet ;  there  is  plenty  of 
time."  The  nurse,  after  having  offered  each  visitor  wine 
and  cake,  left  the  company  to  prepare  tea  for  them.  "  Why 
do  you  wait,  Mrs.  Laichter  ?  Won't  you  wet  the  baby  with 
some  wine  ?  "  the  hostess  turned  to  another  visitor.  "  Go 
on,  have  it,  it  is  the  best  kosher  wine  that  my  husband  could 
get.  And  you,  Mrs.  Lieroff  ?  Drink  the  baby's  health." 
The  two  ladies  spoken  to  were  mother  and  daughter.  "  A 
Metziah  (bargain)  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Laichter,  a  short,  fat 
woman  wearing  a  blonde  shaitel  (wig).  "  What  do  you 
think,  I  never  tasted  wine  before  ?  We  got  plenty  at  home." 
"  All  my  life  should  I  be  so  short  of  everything  as  I  am  short 
of  wine,"  added  the  daughter.  "  Why,  bless  me,  you  ought 
to  see  the  empty  bottles  in  my  cellar,  I  could  open  a  shop 
with  them."  "  Still,  wish  the  baby  luck,"  insisted  the  hostess. 

Mrs.  Laichter  took  hold  of  her  glass  and  said  to  the 
hostess,  "  Mazol  Tov  (good  luck).  You  should  have 
nachas  (joy)  with  her.  She  should  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
Jewish  woman.  You  should  lead  her  under  the  chupah 
(canopy)."  She  moved  her  Ups,  saying  a  prayer,  dipped  her 
cake  into  the  glass,  ate  it,  and  drank  the  wine.  "  Really 
nice  cake,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  Of  course,  I  can  see 
it  is  home-made.  I  never  buys  the  shop  cake,  such  a  good 
year  on  them  how  good  their  cake  is  !  "  "  Nothing  to 
wonder  at,"  remarked  the  hostess,  "  so  it  ought  to  be  good  ; 
it  was  baked  with  pure  butter,  5s.  6d.  a  pound.     Mrs. 
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Creepinger  baked  it  for  me/'  Mrs.  Creepinger  looked  a  bit 
uncomfortable,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  bought  the  cake 
at  Lyons',  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  about  the  butter. 

"  I  am  sure  you  look  so  fine,  unbeshroie  (the  evil  eye  be 
not  on  you),"  said  Mrs.  Laichter  to  Mrs.  Millstein.  '*  Yes, 
I  am  feeUng  much  better,  thank  God,"  said  the  hostess; 
"  and,  by  the  way,  how  is  it  that  I  didn't  saw  you  all  the 
time  ?  I  am  surprised  at  you."  *'  We  was  here  soon  after 
we  received  a  card,  but  your  nurse  wouldn't  let  us  see  you," 
said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  quite  offended.  "  Yes,  it  is  rather  un- 
pleasant about  the  visitors,"  admitted  the  hostess,  "  but 
you  know,  when  we  take  in  a  trained  nurse  we  must  put 
up  with  their  ways,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  am  in  her 
hands,  what  can  I  do  ?  Still,  you  could  have  come  before.'* 
"  A  metziah  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  it  ain't  too  late  now 
for  a  good  thing."  "  Yes,  them  trained  nurses,"  said 
Mrs.  Laichter.  '*  Its  different  with  a  confindet  woman 
what  it  used  to  be  in  mine  time."  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs. 
Goldstone,  "  I  had  some  experience  with  trained  nurses 
believe  me,  it  is  hard  labour  to  get  on  with  them.  You  take 
a  lady  in  the  house  instead  of  a  nurse  !  " 

"  With  my  first  and  second  child  I  had  Jewish-women 
nurses,  they  may  all  have  a  fit  on  them  !  Then  we  moved 
up  here  and  my  husband  said  it  ain't  nice  to  have  an  ordinary 
woman  as  a  nurse,  besides  the  doctors  here  have  put  in  their 
heads  to  refuse  to  come  when  there  is  no  trained  nurse. 
Now,  my  mother  (should  live  long  !)  is  froom  (religious)  and 
she  would  not  give  her  consent  to  that ;  at  last,  after  my 
husband  and  I  were  talking  to  her  and  pointing  out  the 
reason,  she  consented,  but  she  said  it  should  be  at  least  a 
Yiddisha.  Where  should  we  get  a  Yiddisha  trained  nurse  ? 
My  mother  belongs  to  the  Jewish  Nurses'  and  Lying-in  Home, 
in  Vallance  Road,  Underwood  Street ;  she  pays  a  couple  of 
pennies  a  week  to  the  fund.  I  went  there  and  asked  the 
matron  whether  she  could  let  me  have  a  trained  nurse  from 
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there,  as  my  mother  is  paying  for  years  and  never  needed  a 
nurse  until  now.  The  matron  turned  round  to  me  and  said, 
*  Madam,  we  do  not  give  trained  nurses  here  for  private 
nursing.  Besides,  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  the  charity 
fund  of  which  your  mother  is  a  contributor.  It  is  meant  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  only.  Good  afternoon.  Madam  !  ' 
and  she  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  was  furious.  I  came 
home  and  tells  my  mother  of  the  cheek  of  that  woman,  and 
my  mother  decided  to  discontinue  her  contributation. 

"  Then  my  troubles  began.  I  had  taken  in  a  Goieshka 
nurse  (a  Gentile)  and  she  couldn't  make  out  my  mother  and 
my  mother  didn't  understand  her.  She  made  all  my  plates 
and  crockery  trifah  (polluted).  My  mother  tried  to  explain 
to  her  ;  but  after  all  she  is  a  shicksa  (non- Jewish),  she  could 
not  see  the  importance  of  it  all.  Once  she  wanted  to  put  a 
bit  of  cheese  on  a  meat  plate.  My  mother  was  horrified. 
She  could  not  explain,  but  she  took  it  out  of  the  nurse's 
hands. 

"  The  nurse  seemed  first  amused,  then  offended.  '  Why  I ' 
she  said,  *  the  plate  is  clean,  I  washed  it  with  soap  and 
water  ! '  You  know,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  further,  "  since 
we  must  not  use  soap  for  washing  up,  how  my  poor  mother 
felt.  She  collapsed.  The  consequence  was  that  my  mother, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  whole  kitchen  shouldn't  get  trifah, 
didn't  let  the  nurse  touch  the  food  or  crockery  any  more,  and 
she  did  all  the  hard  work  herself  and  the  nurse  had  an  easy 
time  of  it ;  a  Goi  (Gentile)  has  the  mazol  (luck)  !  Once, 
on  a  Friday  evening,  my  son's  Rabbi  came  for  supper. 
They  were  just  going  to  make  Kiddish  (blessing  the  wine, 
as  is  the  custom  all  over  the  world  on  Friday  night),  when 
the  nurse  came  in  and  touched  the  bottle  by  putting  it 
further  up  the  table,  and  it  at  once  became  nessech  (unlawful 
to  say  blessings  over  the  wine  when  touched  by  a  Gentile). 

**  You  could  understand  my  consternation,  as  the  wine 
cannot  be  used  any  more  for  consumption  by  us  Jews  ;  and 
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yet  I  couldn't  let  her  feel  it,  she  would  get  offended.** 
"  Quite  true,"  approved  Mrs.  Laichter.  "  Then,"  continued 
Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  she  keeps  rules  and  regulations  as  if  she 
is  paid  for  it." 

"  You  tell  me  about  them  rules  and  regulations  !  My 
poor  mother  had  enough  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff. 
"  Yes,  when  my  daughter  was  preglant  (pregnant)  with  her 
Davela  (should  live  ! )"  began  Mrs.  Laichter,  "  she  put  it  in 
her  head  she  must  have  a  trained  nurse.  I  had  seven  kids, 
and,  thank  God,  I  got  over  it  without  them.  Well,  of  course, 
mother,  bless  her,  couldn't  understand  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lieroff  smiUng.  "  You  know  the  blessed  lot  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  all  have  trained  nurses,  how  comes  it  that  I 
be  different  from  them  ?  You  know  Polly  Aarons  had  a 
nurse  two  weeks  before  and  four  weeks  after  her  confinement, 
and  Cissie  Cohen  and  Phoebe  Myers  (you  know  the  clique 
how  they  like  to  brag),  they  all  had  nurses  in  uniform." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter,  "  I  don't  understand 
all  them  new  things,  but  my  sister  told  me  that  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Levi's  daughter,  had  also  a  nurse  in  uniform,  and  she 
come  down  one  day  to  see  her  mother.  You  ought  to  see 
how  she  walked,  the  nurse  behind  her  with  the  baby.  She 
looked  like  a  real  lady.  All  Cammarshal  Road  was 
astounded  ;  we  told  everybody  that  Beckela's  husband  was 
a  master  tailor.  It  ain't  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter  further. 
**  Who  is  Mrs.  Levi's  son-in-law  ?  Only  a  manager  in  a 
cap  factory  !  *  All  right,*  says  I,  '  let  be  a  trained  nurse, 
but  them  nurses  are  expensive,  and  you  can't  get  a  Jewish 
trained  nurse.  I  told  my  daughter  to  take  one  of  them 
Jewish-women  nurses  and  put  her  on  a  cap  and  apron  ; 
people  will  think  she  is  trained  and  it  will  be  cheaper." 

**  Of  course,  mother,  bless  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  did 
not  know  that  those  women  don't  take  any  more  12s.  or  15s. 
a  week,  but  £3  or  even  £3  10s.  with  everything  so  dear.    I 

thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  real  trained  nurse." 

C 
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"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter,  further,  "  I  thought  when  it 
is  a  fashion  to  have  a  trained  nurse  to  have  one  for  two 
weeks."  "  Oh,  mother  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lieroff,  "  such 
things  can  be  done  in  Old  Montague  Street  in  the  East  End. 
Why  you  ought  to  hear  the  goings  on  when  Sadie  Hyams 
kept  her  nurse  only  three  weeks  !  She  was  talked  about  by 
all  her  friends  who  came  to  visit  her,  and  they  said  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  keep  her  longer  in  spite  of  her  showing  off." 
"It  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter.  "  My  sister  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Becky  was  right.  We  told  everybody  that  she 
was  rich,  so  how  comes  she  to  have  a  nurse  for  two  weeks  ? 
My  daughter  wrote  for  the  nurse.  After  she  spoke  about 
her  price,  she  gave  her  a  list  what  to  buy.    The  hst  was  : 

Two  dozen  diapers. 

Three  night  and  three  day  gowns. 

One  bottle  of  Lysol. 

One  mackintosh. 

One  box  of  nursery  powder. 

One  pound  cotton  wool,  one  piece  of  curd  soap,  etc." 
While  the  nurse  was  ordering  the  list,  Mrs.  Laichter 
interrupted.  "  Two  dozen  dappers  !  What's  that  ?  " 
"  Napkins,  mother,"  explained  Mrs.  Lieroff.  "  Natkes  !  " 
she  asked  in  astonishment.  "  God  is  with  you,"  she  said 
to  the  nurse.  "  Do  you  think  my  daughter  is  going  to  open 
a  shop  ?  What  will  she  do  with  all  them  things  ?  Lisil  I 
What's  that  for  ?  Is  it  a  medicine  for  the  stomach  ?  " 
"  No,  madam,"  answered  the  nurse,  "  a  disinfectant." 
"  Noo,"  said  Mrs.  Laichter,"  "  let  it  be  a  disefecter.  One 
pound  wadding — for  why  a  whole  pound  ?  Why  not  wait 
and  see  if  want  you  it  at  all  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  remarked  Mrs.  Laichter,  "  the  nurse  was  a 
bit  cross,  but  I  thought  all  tzores  (troubles)  should  be  on 
your  head  !  If  you  want  my  daughter  to  spend  all  that 
money,  I  wants  to  know  if  she  can't  do  without  all  them 
things." 
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"  She  said  many  more  things  to  buy  what  I  never  heard 
in  my  blessed  Ufe.  My  daughter,  of  course,  didn't  expect  to 
spend  all  that  money,  but  she  was  a  young  child  and  a  bit 
uncomfortable  about  it.  She  says,  '  Mother,  if  the  nurse  say 
I  must  have,  I  must ;  I  dare  say  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  gets  them  expensive  jobs.'  In  the  meantime,  my 
son-in-law  comes  in,  and  when  he  hears  it  (you  know  them 
young  peoples  ;  they  have  a  bit  of  money,  they  must  spend 
it),  he  says,  '  That's  all  right,  mother.  What's  the  matter? 
When  the  nurse  thinks  we  must  get  it,  we  must.  I  can  afford, 
thank  God  ;  a  metziah  (bargdn),  it  costs  so  much,  let  it 
cost  a  little  more.' 

"  I  says  to  them,  *  My  children,  do  as  you  like  it,  I 
wash  mine  hands  of  it  all.  You  wanter  throw  away  money, 
do  it.'    And  I  says  not  another  word." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Creepinger,  "  they  are  expensive, 
those  trained  nurses.  I  had  them.  I  know  what  it  means. 
My  mother  also  objected  at  first,  but  I  had  to  have  one 
because,  firstly,  it  is  the  fashion,  and  then  they  are  not  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run  than  the  Jewish-women  nurses. 
At  least  they  are  ladies  and  they  are  clean.  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  see  no  fireworks  in  my  last  nurse,  considering  the 
money  she  took.  My  mother,  bless  her,  expected  altogether 
more  of  her.  She  knows  what  the  Jewish-women  nurses  are 
doing  ;  at  least  they  earn  their  money.  They  see  to  the 
patient,  clean  and  wash  and  send  the  children  to  school ; 
do  the  shopping,  see  to  the  husband's  food  ;  why,  they  don't 
rest  a  minute.  What  do  you  think  ?  I  had  a  Goieshka 
(Gentile)  nurse  last  time.  You  don't  know  how  to  speak  to 
them.  My  mother  said  to  her,  *  Nurse,  will  you  get  the 
master's  supper  ready  ?  '  She  turned  round  to  mother,  if 
you  please,  and  said  quite  indignantly,  '  Madam,  you  make 
a  mistake  ;  you  think  that  you  speak  to  your  servant. 
Your  son-in-law  is  Mr.  Creepinger  to  me,  but  not  my 
master.' 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Well,  I  thought  to 
myself,  if  that  ain't  a  bit  allright.  I  wanted  to  let  her  feel  it, 
and  said  to  my  mother,  '  Don't  trouble  nurse  about  it,  do 
it  yourself.'  Do  you  think  she  cared  ?  Not  a  bit,  and  poor 
mother  had  to  prepare  the  supper  herself." 

"  Oh,  that  ain't  nothing,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Laichter. 
**  Then  comes  the  rules  and  regulations  about  feeding  the 
poor  baby.  It  was  a  pantomime.  Baby  had  to  wait  two 
hours  from  one  feed  to  another  one,  and  when  baby  cries, 
I  says  to  my  daughter,  '  Give  him  to  suck  ! '  You  ought  to 
see  how  she  jumpted  up.  *  Who  is  here  responsible,  me  or 
you  ?  '  she  asks.  My  poor  daughter  had  to  keep  her  tongue. 
She,  nebech  (alas),  paid  all  that  money  and  you  mustn't 
interfere  with  all  your  expenses." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Creepinger,  "  when  nurse  went 
out,  my  mother  used  to  do  as  she  liked  and  the  baby  sucked 
all  the  time.  When  nurse  comes  back,  and  it  happened  that 
the  baby  was  always  crying,  she  insisted  that  the  baby  had 
indigestion.  How  ridiculous  !  "  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Gold- 
stone,  "  another  misfortune,  the  going-out  business.  It 
used  to  upset  my  poor  mother  every  time.  She  was  used 
like,  with  the  Jewish-women  nurses,  who  hardly  went  out 
all  the  time  they  were  with  her,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
they  knew  that  most  of  the  visitors  don't  carry  any  money 
and  she  won't  lose  her  tips.  But  then  they  had  forgot  to 
come  back  again. 

*'  It  is  true  they  are  not  exactly  like  the  trained  nurses, 
but  you  can  at  least  command  them  about,  which  you 
can't  do  with  the  others.  Once,  when  the  nurse  went 
out,  my  mother  was  so  upset  about  it,  that  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  pique  the  nurse.  On  her  return  she 
said,  *  Nurse,  it  is  a  pity  you  went  out,  as  you  lost  two 
and  six  in  tips.*  She  seemed  to  be  annoyed,  and  said, 
'  I  can  always  afford  to  lose  two  and  six,  but  not  my 
liberty  !  ' 
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**  I  nodded  to  my  mother  to  keep  quiet,  but  there,  it  was 
too  late.  Besides,  my  mother  objected  the  way  they  fed 
the  patient.  I  had  to  eat  and  drink  by  the  clock,  while  my 
mother  used  to  every  now  and  again  to  have  something  to 
eat.  It  used  to  be  ruckshions.  But  when  she  went  out 
my  mother  used  to  have  her  own  back.  She  gave  me  to 
eat  and  drink  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  once  I  had  an 
accident.  I  was  just  having  a  cup  of  milk,  when  we 
heard  the  nurse  coming.  My  mother  quickly  put  it  in 
the  cupboard  and  upset  it  on  some  meat  plates  which 
were  in  there."  "  Oh,  what  an  unglick  (misfortune),"  inter- 
jected Mrs.  Laichter.  *'  I  knows  something  about  going 
out.  I  ask  her,  *  Nurse,  you  go  out  again  ?  '  She  says, 
'  Yes,  Mrs.  Laichter,  this  be  our  rules  and  regulations.'  I 
thought  to  myself,  a  black  year  on  you  with  your  rules 
and  regulations  ! 

"  I  says  to  mine  daughter,  *  I  must  tell  the  doctor  about 
it.'  The  doctor  was  a  Yiddisher  man,  so  I  thought  he  would 
understand  a  geshaft  (business).  I  says  to  him,  '  What 
do  you  say  to  the  nurse,  doctor  ?  She  goes  out  every 
day  two  hours.'  He  says  '  What  about  it  ?  '  I  says 
we  wouldn't  let  her  go.  He  says,  '  Then  why  do  you  let 
her?'  'But,'  says  I,  'she  says  them  is  her  rules  and 
regulations.'  *  Well,'  he  says,  '  if  it  is  her  rules,  I  dare 
say  you  must  let  her  go.'  '  But  do  you  think,  doctor,' 
I  says  again,  *  a  nurse  ought  to  go  out  at  all  ?  '  What 
do  you  think  he  says  to  me  ?  *  If  you  can  prevent  it, 
do  it ! '  *  But  she  doesn't  want  to  listen,'  says  I.  *  She 
must  have  fresh  air.'  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  let  her  have  fresh 
air.' 

**  I  thought  to  mineself,  'A  missa  meshina  (violent 
death)  on  you  and  the  nurse  together.'  They  are  both  a 
bad  lot."  "I  think  a  Jewish  woman  should  have  a  Jewish 
nurse,"  remarked  another  visitor  who  had  been  silent  during 
the  whole  conversation. 
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It  was  Mrs.  Shwatz,  a  thin  little  woman,  smartly  dressed 
and  all  bejewelled.  "  That's  what  I  says.  Them  other 
nurses  may  be  ladies  and  cleaner,  but  a  Yiddisher  soul  is 
Yiddish.  At  least  you  know  your  house  is  not  made  trifah 
(polluted),  and  when  you  engage  with  her,  if  you  don't  pay 
her  so  much,  she  makes  it  up  in  tips,  which  you  can't  say  to 
the  other." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Creepinger, 
"  I  had  an  incident  with  my  nurse.  My  husband  wanted 
the  nurse  to  stay  another  week,  but  considering  that  I  was 
downstairs  and  she  had  not  so  much  running  up  and  down 
to  do,  she  doesn't  deserve  so  much  money,  we  decided  that 
mine  husband  should  speak  to  her.  He  said  to  her,  '  Nurse, 
we  would  like  to  have  you  for  another  week,  but  would  you 
take  less  money  considering  the  tips  you  have  made  from 
the  visitors  ?  '  Instead  of  answering,  she  first  looked  at 
me  and  at  mine  husband  and  said,  '  Mr.  Creepinger,  I  have 
one  price  ;  I  am  either  on  duty  or  off  duty  ;  if  your  visitors 
were  generous  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  expect  to 
benefit  by  it.*    That's  what  I  call  impudence,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  had  experience  with  Jewish-women  nurses," 
remarked  Mrs.  Millstein,  who  had  been  listening  all  the 
time  to  the  conversation  of  her  guests.  "  It  is  all  well  and 
good  if  you  get  a  properly  trained  nurse  (Jewish),  but 
suppose  not  ?  Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  place 
kosher  you  must  have  a  Yiddisher  person  to  see  to  the 
cooking  and  kitchen." 

"  But  look  how  expensible  it  is,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shwatz. 
"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  if  you  wish  to  have  proper 
nursing,  you  must  put  up  with  the  rest.  If  it  cost  so  much, 
let  it  cost  more.  A  metziah  !  It  is  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
As  for  the  crockery,  you  must  close  an  eye  over  it.  I  would'nt 
have  one  of  those  Jewish-women  nurses,  not  I.  As  a  cook, 
yes  ;  but  a  nurse,  how  comes  ?  I  couldn't  get  used  to  their 
ways  ;   they  have  no  system.     Besides,  they  are  altogether 
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unfitted  for  the  job  ;  they  are  inquisitive,  have  no  tact,  and 
poke  their  noses  where  they  ought  not  to." 

Here  Mrs.  Goldstone  interrupted.  "  I  had  two  of  them. 
I  know  something  about  them.  It  is  true  they  have  no 
rules  and  regulations,  but  they  have  chutzpah  (cheek),  and 
plenty  of  it  ;  this  is  their  rules  and  regulations.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  You  know  my  cousin,  Slunky,  the  jeweller  ? 
They  formally  lived  in  Union  Street,  Whitechapel.  They 
bought  a  house  in  Holland  Park."  "  I  live  there,"  said 
Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  Does  he  live  there  a  long  time  ?  "  "  No," 
said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  only  since  a  year.  She  had  a  boy 
after  four  girls  ;  you  can  imagine  the  simcha  (rejoicing). 
They  had  a  grand  Bris  (circumcision  party),  with  cook  and 
waiters.  He  is,  thank  God,  well-to-do.  So  they  had  a 
Jewish-woman  nurse  there.  When  she  finished  bathing  the 
baby,  he  gave  her  3s.  bath  money.  She  looked  at  the  money 
and  said,  '  What  !  you  give  me  only  3s.,  and  with  a  boy 
after  four  girls  ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  1 
You  think  because  you  live  in  Holland  Park  you  are  some- 
body !  You  ought  to  go  to  the  East  End  and  take  lessons 
from  the  people  there  ;  the  least  they  give  me  is  5s.,  but 
7s.  6d.  or  10s.  is  the  usual,  and  you  such  a  rich  man  ! '  " 
''  I  wouldn't  stand  it,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein."  "  Oh,  she  didn't 
care,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  **  she  knows  that  they  must 
have  her  with  nurses  so  scarce." 

"  A  metziah  (bargain),"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  What  she 
said  !  I  would  insult  her  and  send  her  about  her  business, 
but  she  said  she  is  a  Yiddisha  and  wouldn't  make  the 
kitchen  trifah  (unclean)." 

Mrs.  Goldstone  paid  no  attention  to  this  interruption  and 
continued,  "  Then  he  is  a  member  of  the  United  Synagogue 
up  there,  and  the  Chosan  (the  chanter  of  the  pubHc  prayers 
in  Synagogue)  was  the  Mohel  (the  performer  of  the  cir- 
cumcision). He  calls  himself  '  operator  for  circumcision,' 
not  an  ordinary  Mohel,  has  certificates  from  three  doctors ;  a 
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proper  man,  I  tell  you.  The  nurse  knew  that  he  collected  his 
fee  in  a  plate  on  the  table — and  he  made  a  nice  few  pounds, 
you  bet,  with  all  the  rich  visitors,  and  my  cousin  was  also 
not  behind  putting  his  share  in  the  plate,  I  assure  you. 
When  he  wanted  to  go  home,  the  nurse  asked  him,  *  Mr., 
what  about  my  tip  ?  '  In  the  presence  of  everybody  you 
can  imagine  his  confusion,  nebech  (alas).  He  said,  *  Well, 
for  the  first  time  that  I  am  a  Mohel,  for  over  twenty  years, 
a  nurse  asks  me  for  a  tip.*  She  didn't  care  a  bit,  and  said, 
'  If  you  don't  give  it  yourself,  I  must  ask  for  it.'  He  took 
out  2s.  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  took  it,  looked  at  it  and  said, 
*  What,  2s.  I  For  this  I  needn't  come  to  the  grand  neigh- 
bourhood. You  ought  to  go  to  the  East  End  and  take 
lessons  from  the  Mohels  there.  Why,  the  least  they  give 
me  is  3s.,  but  they  think  nothing  of  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  This,* 
she  said,  *  I  call  unselfishness.'  The  man  was  speechless  : 
I  did  pity  him."  "  I  can't  blame  them  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Millstein,  "  didn't  we  hear  that  the  tips  are  counted  as  part 
of  the  fee  ?  Poor  women  ;  it  is  their  living,  why  not  pay 
them  a  decent  wage  ?  " 

**  But,"  insisted  Mrs.  Shwatz,  "  a  Yiddisha  woman " 

She  did  not  finish  her  words,  as  just  then  the  door  opened 
and  the  nurse  appeared  with  a  tray  with  cups  and  saucers 
for  tea,  neatly  dressed  all  in  white,  with  a  very  pleasant 
expression  on  her  face.  She  began  serving  them  with  tea 
the  while.  They  all  followed  her  with  their  eyes.  Mrs. 
Goldstone  bent  towards  Mrs.  Millstein  and  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  Aren't  you  jealous  ?  "  nodding  towards  the  nurse.  "  Oh, 
I  trust  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein  with  the  mien  of 
a  heroine,  "  I  am  not  afraid."  '*  And  I  don't,"  said  Mrs. 
Goldstone.  "  A  man  is  a  man,  and  all  men  are  ahke  !  " 
The  nurse  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea. 
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A  Brith  Milah  (Circumcision). 

A  SON  is  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fxoomberg,  and  to-day 
is  the  Brith.  Since  they  are  celebrating  the  house- 
warming,  having  moved  into  a  new  house  on  the  same 
occasion,  it  is  expected  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Mr.  Froomberg 
is  a  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  on  a  big  scale,  very  rich, 
rather  orthodox,  like  his  father,  and  lives  in  Willesden  Green. 

The  first  guests  to  arrive  were  Mihma  Esther  and  her 
husband,  and  they  were  received  most  cordially  by  Mr. 
Froomberg.  "  Mazol  Tov  !  Mazol  Tov  (good  luck)  !  "  she 
said  to  Mr.  Froomberg.  "  You  should  have  nachas  (joy) 
with  him,  you  should  bring  him  up  in  Torah  (learning), 
Chochmah  (wisdom),  Mitzwahs  and  Maasim  To  vim  (good 
deeds).  Amen,"  in  which  her  husband  joined  heartily. 
Mr.  Froomberg  thanked  them  for  their  good  wishes  and 
said,  "  Please  God."  The  Brith  which  is  taking  place 
to-day  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  affair, 
because  Mr.  and  Mr.  Froomberg  have  three  daughters  and 
they  had  two  sons  who  died.  One  died  soon  after  the  cir- 
cumcision and  the  other  when  but  six  days  old,  just  before 
the  circumcision,  so  it  will  be  easily  understood  of  what 
consequence  this  little  one  was  to  his  parents. 

Mrs.  Froomberg  suggested  that  the  circumcision  might 
be  postponed  until  the  baby  grew  stronger,  being  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  losing  this  one,  too,  but  Mr.  Froomberg  has 
been  assured  that  the  baby  is  in  a  fit  state  for  circumcision, 
and  therefore  it  is  taking  place  to-day. 

Many  more  guests  arrived,  all  wishing  "  Mazol  Tov." 
While  the  men  remained  downstairs  discussing  busiaess 
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and  the  topic  of  the  day,  the  ladies  went  upstairs  to  inspect 
the  bedroom,  look  at  the  baby,  and  wish  **  Mazol  Tov  " 
to  the  mother. 

"  May  I  have  a  look  at  the  Yachson  (person  of  im- 
portance) ?  "  asked  Mihma  Esther.  '*  Don't  be  afraid,  I 
won't  give  him  the  evil  eye."  The  nurse  showed  her  the  baby. 
She  looked  at  it — "  How  ugly  !  "  she  exclaimed,  pretending 
that  it  was  true,  and  she  spat  out  three  times,  a  sign  that 
she  averted  the  evil  eye.  "  Really  a  handsome  little  chap, 
unbeshroie,"  the  ladies  agreed.  "  You  ought  to  see  mine 
husband  when  he  heard  of  the  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg, 
senior.  "  He  Ughted  up  all  them  electric  Hghts,  and  when 
the  girls  got  born,  he  turned  out  the  Hghts  each  time."  "  Of 
course,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  a  boy  he  lights  up  all  the 
corners  of  the  room  !  "  In  due  time  all  the  visitors  arrived, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony. 
The  Mohel  came  up  to  examine  the  baby,  and  gave  some 
instructions  to  the  nurse,  telling  her  to  prepare  the  baby  for 
the  circumcision,  that  was,  to  dress  it  in  its  festive  robe  and 
ribbons,  which  was  left  for  Mihma  Esther  to  do,  since  it  is 
regarded  as  a  Mitzwah.  After  having  dressed  the  child, 
she  rocked  it  in  her  arms  and  wished  the  mother  that  she 
should  Uve  to  see  his  Barmitzwah  (confirmation),  lead  him 
to  the  Chupah  (marriage  canopy),  and  that  he  should  grow 
up  to  be  a  good  Jew. 

She  handed  the  baby  to  the  other  ladies,  who  each  in 
turn  acted  likewise,  and  finally  it  was  handed  over  to  Miss 
Freedman,  a  young  sister  of  Mrs.  Froomberg,  a  school 
teacher,  who  was  acting  as  godmother.  She  carried  the 
baby  downstairs  where  the  circumcision  was  to  take  place, 
and  was  followed  by  several  ladies  of  the  elder  generation, 
who  remained  standing  at  the  door  snatching  "a  bit  of 
Mitzwah,"  as  they  said.  Miss  Freedman  handed  the  infant 
to  her  brother,  who  was  godfather.  The  room  had  a  festive 
aspect,  lit  up  with  electric  hghts  and  numerous  candles  in 
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silver  candlesticks.  The  Mohel,  whose  head  was  covered 
with  a  black  silk  skull  cap,  was  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an 
English  clergyman.  He  began  to  prepare  all  the  para- 
phernalia, to  sterilize  the  instruments  for  the  circumcision, 
and  was  followed  in  this  with  interest  by  the  guests  present. 

He  took  hold  of  each  instrument  in  a  conspicuous  way, 
so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  everyone  present,  and  placed  it 
into  the  sterilizer,  praising  his  efficiency  and  cleanliness  all 
the  time  and  telling  the  company  how  particular  he  was  and 
of  his  previous  successes.  All  the  gentlemen,  of  course,  had 
their  hats  on,  most  of  them  silk  top  hats.  The  father  of 
the  child  was  wrapped  in  his  talUs  (prayer  shawl).  He 
looked  very  pale.  The  baby  was  slumbering  peacefully  all 
the  time,  not  dreaming  of  the  crucifying  pain  which 
awaited  it. 

Mr.  Freedman  handed  the  victim  over  to  old  Mr.  Froom- 
berg,  the  grandfather.  He  placed  the  baby  on  a  pillow  which 
lay  across  his  knees.  Near  by  was  an  empty  chair  for  the 
Prophet  Elijah.  As  Mr.  Froomberg  took  hold  of  the  baby 
it  opened  its  eyes  and  looked  wonderingly  at  the  old  man. 
The  grandfather  kissed  it  tenderly.  Then  the  Mohel  asked 
him  to  separate  the  baby's  legs  for  the  operation.  The  old 
man  did  so  very  carefully,  but  they  were  not  separated  wide 
enough,  so  the  Mohel  did  it  himself  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  poor  little  baby  began  to 
scream  with  pain.  The  father  was  trembling  in  his  talHs, 
the  grandfather  was  agitated,  both  were  occupied  with  fear, 
but  they  were  braving  it  as  befits  good  Jews.  When  the 
baby  began  to  scream  the  father  stepped  forward,  but  the 
Mohel  stopped  him,  declaring  that  he  had  not  even  touched 
the  baby.  "  He  will  be  all  right,"  he  said,  and  the  baby 
cried  because  it  was  bad-tempered.  In  a  joke  he  added, 
"  The  baby  thinks  too  much  of  himself."  He  placed  a  kind 
of  metal  cUp  on  the  parts  to  be  operated,  to  press  back  the 
foreskin,  and  thisrmust  have  given  the  baby  terrible  pain, 
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for  it  screamed  still  more  than  before.  The  atmosphere  was 
very  tense  ;  everybody  was  watching,  and  suddenly  the 
baby  gave  a  piercing  scream  and  turned  blue  in  the  face — 
the  circumcision  had  taken  place.  .  .  The  Mohel  said  the 
necessary  prayer  whilst  attending  to  the  wound,  wetting  the 
baby's  lips  with  wine,  the  father  and  the  other  men  joined 
in  the  prayer  and  answered  "  Amen."  "  Mazol  Tov  1  Mazol 
Tov  1  "  said  the  Mohel.  "  Mazol  Tov  !  "  echoed  all  the 
voices  of  the  men,  whilst  the  baby  was  still  screaming 
piteously. 

The  ladies  at  the  door  joined  in  the  joyous  tumult  that 
followed,  not  one  of  them  giving  a  thought  to  the  poor  little 
being,  except  perhaps  his  godmother,  who  looked  pale, 
fearing  in  her  heart  for  her  sister  and  her  sad  experience  of 
the  past.  "  Mazol  Tov  I  "  repeated  the  ladies  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  "  he  is  now  a  Jew."  It  seemed  so  paradoxical, 
this  outburst  of  joyous  exultation,  whilst  the  poor  little 
sufferer  was  still  cr3dng  broken-heartedly  for  pain. 

One  would  think  that  they  were  void  of  any  sympathetic 
feelings,  but  no,  these  very  women  would  not  care  to  witness 
the  vaccination  of  that  baby,  it  would  upset  them  so  ;  yet 
here  nobody  thought  of  the  infant's  agony.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  great  Mitzwah  ;  it  wais  their  religion  which  had  hardened 
their  hearts  and  robbed  them  of  any  softer  feelings — besides 
that,  they  did  not  feel  the  pain.  When  the  mother  heard 
the  screams  of  the  baby  in  her  room  while  it  was  being 
circumcised,  she,  too,  began  to  cry.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  cruel  pain  that  her  dear  Uttle,  long-expected  baby  boy 
had  to  pass  through.  She  was  dreading  the  consequences, 
but,  as  a  good  Jewess,  she  was  ashamed  of  her  tears. 

The  ladies  were  making  fun  of  her  and  laughing.  "  Why 
do  you  cry  ?  "  they  asked  her.  "  A  Metziah."  "  He'll  get 
over  it."  **  He  is  not  the  first  one."  It  isn't  easy  to  become  a 
Jew,"  they  comforted  her.  "  That's  the  only  pain  he'll  have 
in  his  Hfe,  whilst  we  women  never  leave  off  suffering.  Besides, 
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a  Jew  is  born  to  suffer/'  They  returned  with  the  baby, 
which  was  in  great  pain  and  looked  blue,  its  handsome  little 
face  drawn  and  pinched.  The  nurse  placed  him  quickly  to 
the  mother's  breast.  The  mother  was  pale  and  trembUng  ; 
she  was  afraid  to  hug  the  baby  lest  she  should  hurt  it. 
There  was  great  excitement  amongst  the  returning  ladies, 
praising  the  quickness  of  the  Mohel,  and  one  said  that  she 
hardly  heard  the  baby  cry,  at  which  Mrs.  Froomberg  re- 
marked that  she  thought  he  cried  enough.  "  Mazol  Tov," 
said  Mrs.  Froomberg,  senior,  with  a  beaming  face,  to  her 
daughter-in-law.  *'  He  is  a  Jew  now,"  added  Mihma  Esther, 
"  thank  God  !  "  There  followed  the  usual  festivity  and 
dinner,  eating  and  drinking,  and  animated  conversations, 
and  the  company  seemed  to  be  happy  and  contented.  After 
the  meal  was  over,  the  Mohel,  who  was  also  a  Cantor,  said 
grace,  and,  after  having  examined  the  baby,  took  his  leave. 
Whilst  the  ladies  were  busy  at  one  end  of  the  table,  we  may 
turn  our  attention  to  the  other  end,  which  was  occupied 
solely  by  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  having  an  interesting 
conversation.  There  were  many  of  them  whom  we  would 
call  intelligent  ;  some  of  them  called  themselves  actually 
broad-minded  and  advanced  ;  while  one  amongst  them,  a 
certain  Mr.  Newman,  was  actually  a  learned  man,  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  but,  strange  to  say,  irreligious,  a  kind  of  freethinker 
or  heretic,  who  was  called  "  the  Epicoras."  The  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  Mohel.  "  Well,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, "  I  should  Uke  to  know  what  is  really  a  Mohel  and  who 
is  entitled  to  be  a  Mohel  ?  "  The  opinions  differed  according 
to  their  individual  views.  One  maintained  that  the  modern 
Mohelim  had  debased  their  sacred  office  into  a  money-making 
concern,  and  that  it  had  become  a  kind  of  competition 
amongst  themselves. 

"  Some,"  he  said,  "  call  themselves  operators,  others 
speciaHsts,  some  again,  experts  ;  others  are  the  possessors 
of  certificates  signed  by  various  medical  practitioners,  which 
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they  call  diplomas.  With  regard  to  their  efficiency,  some 
call  themselves  surgeon-Mohels,  and  as  most  of  them  are 
either  fowl  and  cattle  killers  or  Cantors,  a  kind  of  semi- 
clergyman,  they  also  prefix  the  title  '  Reverend  *  on  their 
cards."  "  If  this  is  the  case,"  remarked  another  gentleman, 
"  why  not  employ  a  medical  man  straight  away,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  Jew  ?  "  "  Quite  true,"  another  gentleman  answered, 
"  we  will  then  be  on  the  safe  side."  "  True  I  "  said  another 
one,  "  there  would  be  less  risk  to  endanger  the  Ufe  of  the 
child,  but  then  the  child  would  not  be  Yiddished  according 
to  the  Din  (law),  although  he  will  be  circumcised."  "  Quite 
correct,"  said  another  one,  "  but  such  circumcision  will  in 
no  way  differ  from  that  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  child, 
as  far  as  circumcision  is  concerned,  will  be  either  a  Turk, 
Arab,  Moor,  or  Persian  child,  but  certainly  not  Jewish." 

"  May  I  ask  in  which  way  the  two  circumcisions  differ  ?  " 
asked  again  the  former  gentleman.  "  Well !  "  answered  the 
other  one,  "  they  differ  in  the  Preah  (tear)  and  Metzitzah 
(suck)  ;  then  the  Bracha  (blessing)."  "  But  there  is  not  a 
word  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  Law  about  the  Preah  and 
Metzitzah,"  said  again  that  gentleman.  "  At  least,  I  have 
not  found  it."  "  But  greater  heads  than  yours  have  found 
it,"  retorted  the  other  one.  "  What,  then,  do  signify  the 
words  *  Hemel  Yemel  ?  '  "  "  Well,"  said  the  other  one, 
"  both  mean  circumcision."  "  Why  should  the  same  word 
be  repeated  twice  ?  The  reason  is,"  he  continued,  "  that 
our  learned  Rabbles  have  explained  that  the  first  means 
Preah  and  the  second  Metzitzah."  "  But  how  did  they 
explain  it  ?  "  asked  again  the  former  one.  "  How  did  they 
prove  it  ?  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Newman  will 
be  able  to  explain  such  difficult  questions."  They  all 
looked  at  Mr.  Newman,  who  answered,  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  not  wiser  than  the  Rabbles."  "Which  means  to  say," 
said  another  gentleman,  "  that  the  Rabbles  themselves  did 
not  know."     "  Still,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
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about  it,"  they  urged  Mr.  Newman,  "  even  if  we  do  not 
agree." 

"  Each  one  has  a  right  to  air  his  opinion,"  several  re- 
marked, "  we  are  in  a  free  country."  "  Hear  1  hear  ! 
We  all  know  that  you  are  an  unbeliever  in  such  things,  a 
kind  of  Epicoras."  They  all  laughed  good-humouredly. 
"  But  we  would  like  to  hear  some  Epicorces  (heresy)  for  a 
change.  Do  not  spare  us."  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Newman,  "  circumcision,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  a 
transition  from  human  sacrifice  to  a  milder  ritual  crime.  It 
is  a  blood  sacrifice  in  a  milder  form,  only  the  Rabbles  have 
added  to  it  the  tearing  and  sucking.  The  one  is  outrageous 
and  wantonly  cruel,  and  the  other  is  most  loathsomely  dis- 
gusting and  sickening.  The  Rabbles  know  that  this  added 
cruelty  is  often  attended  by  the  death  of  the  infant.  As 
we  read  in  *  Yore  Deah,'  263  .  2  :  *  If  a  woman  have  her  first 
son  circumcised,  and  he  die  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
because  of  want  of  strength,  and  she  causes  the  second  to 
be  circumcised  and  he  die  from  the  same  cause,  then  it  is 
fully  made  out  that  her  sons  died  in  consequence  of  the 
circumcision.  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  have 
been  by  one  husband  or  by  two,  she  is  therefore  not  to  have 
the  third  circumcised,  but  to  wait  until  he  grows  up  and  his 
strength  increases.'  It  is  clearly  proved  here  by  this  law 
that  even  the  Rabbles  admit  that  circumcision  may  cause 
death  to  the  little  ones.  And  it  is  far  from  being  so  innocent 
as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be. 

**  Jewish  children  are  being  murdered  all  over  the  world, 
directly  and  indirectly,  particularly  through  the  performing 
of  such  acts  as  Preah  and  Metzitzah,  which  are  most  disgust- 
ing, barbaric,  and  cruel.  This  Rabbinic  doctrine  of  torture 
has  been  conjured  out  of  a  repetition  of  a  mere  word,  which 
means  nothing  but  an  emphasis  on  that  particular  word. 
Like  '  Moth  and  Yamoth,'  Uterally  *  die,  he  shall  die,'  which 
in  EngUsh  means,  **  he  shall  surely  die.*    Why  should  such 
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barbarity,  such  cruel  torture  be  permitted  on  helpless  babies 
when  it  often  causes  their  death  ?  When  the  foreskin  is 
cut  away  he,  the  Mohel,  takes  the  operated  part,  which  is 
an  open  and  bleeding  wound,  in  his  mouth  and  sucks  it. 
Of  course,"  continued  Mr.  Newman,  "  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  London  Mohel  uses  occasionally  a  mouth  wash.  I 
will  even  go  further  and  say  he  uses  a  tooth  brush,  powder 
or  paste,  and  that  he  is  even  a  non-smoker.  Even  then, 
I  consider  it  most  dangerous,  because  he  cannot  help  having 
decayed  teeth.  It  is  true  that  the  terrible  Metzitzah 
(sucking)  has  been  done  away  with  here  in  London  not  so 
very  long  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Adler,  and  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment has  been  substituted  which  does  the  sucking  of  the 
blood,  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  ;  it  is  but 
a  subterfuge.  What  about  the  Jews  all  over  the  world 
who  have  practised  it  for  centuries  ?  And  what  about 
Preah  (tearing)  ?  Is  this  not  a  terrible  torture  to  the  poor 
bleeding  infant  ?  Even  after  the  circumcision,  without  this 
Rabbinic  torture  the  child's  circumcision  would  not  be 
considered  Jewish,  but  Mohammedan."  "  Yes,"  remarked 
Mr.  Froomberg,  who  seemed  a  bit  agitated,  "  you  may  be 
right  as  far  as  the  tearing  and  sucking  is  concerned,  but 
what  about  circumcision  itself  ?  Surely  there  is  some 
compensation  from  the  hygienic  standpoint  of  view  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  reason  for  instituting  it." 

"  The  Mosaic  law,"  answered  Mr.  Newman,  "  knows 
nothing  about  hygienics  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  not  true  that  it  has  been  ordained  for  such  a  purpose." 
"  But,  indirectly,  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  future 
of  the  child,"  said  Mr.  Froomberg.  "  We  hear  frequently 
that  even  Gentile  children  have  been  circumcised."  "  Well, 
what  does  it  prove  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Newman.  "  It  does  not 
prove  our  case.  It  simply  proves  that  one  particular  child 
has  been  born  with  a  super-foreskin  which  had  to  be  removed, 
like  any  other  abnormality  which  may  happen  on  any  other 
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part  of  the  body.  It  is  only  an  exception  and  not  the  general 
rule.  Besides,  if  circumcision  is  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  child,  if  it  is  really  so  important  from  the  hygienic  point 
of  view  as  some  of  you  wish  to  make  out,  why  was  it  not 
introduced  long  ago,  like  vaccination  ? 

"  Why  do  not  doctors,  who  ought  to  know  better,  cir- 
cumcise their  own  children  or  themselves  ?  "  The  gentlemen 
made  no  reply,  so  Mr.  Newman  continued.  *'  It  might 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  very  hot  climates  to  some  people, 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  themselves  clean.  The 
same  applies  to  the  eyes  and  teeth,  in  fact  to  the  general 
health.  Circumcision  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
a  pure  reUgious  act,  a  rite  from  time  immemorial,  and  as 
such  has  been  treated  all  along.  Of  course,  our  Rabbles 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  of  its  cult,  and  its  import- 
ance extends  even  beyond  the  grave.  For  instance,  we  are 
taught,  '  If  an  infant  die  before  circumcision,  it  is  to  be 
circumcised  upon  its  grave,  without  the  benediction,  to 
receive  a  name,  that  it  may  receive  mercy  from  God  and 
be  raised  up  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 

*'  Here  we  learn  from  our  wise  men  that  without  circum- 
cision nobody  can  obtain  mercy  and  have  a  share  in  eternal 
life.  Our  Rabbles  went  still  further  in  declaring  that  circum- 
cision delivers  from  judgment  of  hell.  For  it  is  said  by  our 
wise  men  that  Abraham  our  father  sits  at  the  door  of  hell 
and  does  not  suffer  anyone  who  is  circumcised  to  be  cast 
into  it."  "  Well,"  remarked  another  gentleman,  "  whatever 
the  views  of  our  Rabbles  concerning  circumcision  may  be, 
call  it  superstition  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  circumcision 
is  one  of  the  most  important  commandments  given  to  Moses, 
or  rather  renewed.  The  penalty  for  its  disobedience  is 
death."  '*  Are  you  sure,"  asked  Mr.  Newman,  "  that  Moses 
himself  was  circumcised  ?  "  **  Well,"  answered  that  gentle- 
man, "  he  was  not,  but  our  tradition  explained  that  he  was 
born  circumcised."     *'  It  may  also  be  doubted,"  said  another 
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gentleman,  "  whether  Aaron,  the  High  Priest,  and  his  sons 
were  circumcised.  We  know  it  from  the  Scriptures  that 
from  the  time  that  the  Children  of  Israel  left  Egypt  and 
during  their  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  the 
circumcision  was  discarded  altogether.  Not  until  they 
crossed  the  Jordan  was  it  renewed,  and  known  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  '  second  circumcision  under  Joshua  '  (v.  2-10)." 
"  But,  as  far  as  I  understand,"  said  another  one,  "  this 
circumcision  emanates  from  the  time  when  God  made  a 
covenant  with  Abraham  concerning  his  posterity,  and  by 
virtue  of  circumcision  we  become  Children  of  the  Covenant. 
Is  this  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  circumcise  our 
children  ?  " 

"  Does  this  not  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Newman  ?  "  asked  the 
gentleman.  "  What  do  we  know  about  that  remote  age  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Newman  in  return.  "  Why  should  we  be  influenced 
by  the  deaUngs  of  a  semi-civihzed  Asiatic,  the  head  of  a 
horde  of  male  and  female  slaves  ;  a  man  who  had  neither 
character,  honour,  nor  self-respect  ;  a  man  who  could  turn 
out  his  wife  and  baby  in  the  wilderness  to  live  or  die  without 
sustenance  except  for  a  little  dry  bread  and  a  jug  of  cold 
water  ;  a  man  who  twice  passed  his  wife  off  as  his  sister, 
not  to  save  her  honour,  but  to  save  his  own  skin  ;  a  man 
who  consented  to  offer  his  second  son  as  a  burnt  offering 
to  the  God  of  his  dreams,  a  man  whom  his  own  biographers 
branded  as  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  a  would-be  murderer  ;  a 
man  who  Uved  in  a  remote  age  of  antiquity  ;  who,  after  all, 
may  not  even  have  existed,  and  the  whole  fabrication  con- 
cerning whom  might  be  but  a  myth  ?  Should  we  of  an 
enlightened  age,  in  the  twentieth  century,  with  all  our 
progress  and  advancement,  have  to  go  back  and  copy  the  life 
of  a  semi-savage,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  entertained  angels 
and  God  himself,  with  whom  we  find  him  bargaining 
about  the  number  of  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  starting  with 
fifty  and  bringing  down  the  Almighty  as  low  as  ten,  in  the 
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same  way  as  our  mothers  would  haggle  in  the  Lane  over 
a  fowl  to  be  killed  for  Sabbath  ? 

'*  He  made  a  covenant  with  the  same  God.  Now  of 
what  consists  this  covenant  ?  The  covenant  consists  of 
this  :  that  God  will  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan.  Now,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of 
this  covenant,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Palestine,  the  aspirant 
must  be  initiated.  This  initiation  consists  of  bringing  a 
bloody  sacrifice,  and  it  was  prearranged  that  the  blood  of 
a  newly-born  baby,  eight  days  old,  must  be  shed.  What 
a  mockery,  what  a  stupid  premium  for  the  naturalization 
of  little  ones  !  Fancy,  if  a  modern  state  were  to  demand 
such  a  sacrifice  for  the  right  of  citizenship,  would  not  the 
whole  civilized  world  look  upon  it  with  horror  and  condemn 
it  ?  And  yet  you  do  it  for  the  citizenship  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  you  do  not  even  possess.  What  mockery  ! 
What  a  desecration  I  I,  for  my  part,  denounce  it  as  a  cruel, 
savage  rite,  a  reUgious  outrage,  and  openly  denounce  any 
Jewish  father  who  allows  his  child  to  be  circumcised.  If 
the  child  dies  in  consequence  of  this  barbarity,  I  accuse 
him  as  a  murderer.  If  anyone  wishes  to  bring  a  bloody 
sacrifice  in  order  to  partake  of  the  covenant,  by  all  means 
let  him  do  it,  but  let  it  be  on  himself,  not  on  this  helpless 
new-born  baby,  whose  consent  cannot  be  asked,  and  who  is 
unable  to  defend  itself  against  its  tortures." 

The  whole  company  were  rather  amused  than  shocked 
at  Mr.  Newman's  discourse  about  circumcision,  as  they 
expected  something  worse  than  this,  as  he  was  known  to 
be  an  Epicoras  (heretic)  with  strange  views.  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Cropovski,  the  head  of  a  well-known  tobacco  and  cigar 
business,  "  of  course  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a 
broad-minded  man  and  not  a  fanatic  ;  you  know  that  I  do 
not  keep  my  religion  (besides  one  cannot  be  bothered  about 
it  nowadays),  but  I  believe  in  circumcision.  In  this  point 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Newman  ;  I  hke  to  remain  a  Jew." 
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"  Yes,  I  confess  I  am  a  freethinker,'*  said  young  Mr.  Prach- 
ner,  junior  partner  in  a  large  confectionery  firm.  **  I  do 
not  keep  any  of  the  feasts  ;  my  business  is  such  that  I 
cannot  keep  the  Sabbath,  I  do  not  beheve  in  it ;  but  still 
it  does  cheer  me  to  come  home  on  a  Friday  night  and  find 
the  electric  lights  all  lit  up  and  many  candles  burning.  The 
table  looks  so  invitingly  clean,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  table- 
cloth spread  on  it  is  whiter  than  usual.  It  is  so  comforting. 
After  all,  it  reminds  one  that  one  is  a  Jew.  But  with 
regard  to  circumcision,  not  that  I  believe  in  it,  but  I  main- 
tain that  it  should  be  kept  up  from  a  national  point  of  view." 

"  Hear  I  hear  !  Well,  you  are  right  there,  Mr.  Prach- 
ner,"  said  Mr.  Krakower,  a  well-known  diamond  merchant. 
"  Of  course,  I  would  rather  see  the  Sabbath  day  kept  up 
in  my  house,  but  my  wife  is  very  modern,  and  she  does  not 
beUeve  in  lighting  candles  and  keeping  a  kosher  house  ; 
but,  of  course,  we  are  Jews ;  we  must  believe  in  something. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  keep  up  Yom  Kippur  (White  Fast).  After 
all,  there  may  be  something  in  it,  one  never  knows.  Besides, 
it  does  one  good  to  fast  one  day  in  the  year,  even  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view."  "  Hear  !  hear  !  "  "  But  with 
regard  to  circumcision,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Prachner  ; 
otherwise,  what  will  be  the  difference  between  a  Jew  and 
a  Gentile  ?  "  "  You  know  very  well  that  I  believe  in 
nothing,  I  keep  nothing,  I  am  an  agnostic,"  said  Mr.  Allan, 
a  solicitor,  "  but,  after  all,  one  would  like  to  die  a  Jew. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  it,  and  therefore  I 
believe  in  circumcision.  I  would  rather  hke  to  be  buried 
amongst  my  own  brethren.  You  know  that  death  is  not*  a 
child's  play."     "  Hear  !   hear  !  " 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  are  perfectly  right,"  said  Mr. 
Dashker,  a  South  African  shipper,  "  you  all  know  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  superstition.  Of  course,  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world.  We  must  move  with  the  time  ;  I  believe  in  progress. 
Of  course,  I  have  read  the  '  Riddle  of  the  Universe '  and 
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many  other  secular  works  ;  it  does  not  do  to  remain  behind. 

"  But  I  should  not  like  that  my  child  should  marry  a 
Christian,  on  account  of  the  question  of  circumcision,  and, 
I  may  add  as  well,  *  Kaddish  '  (prayer  for  the  dead),  although 
I  do  not  believe  in  it.  But  perhaps  there  is  something  in 
it ;  if  not,  I  have  lost  nothing.  Besides,  I  found  it  so.  All 
my  forefathers  have  done  it ;  why  should  I  alter  it  ?  What 
harm  does  it  do  ?  "     '*  Hear  !   hear  !  '* 

They  were  all  looking  at  Mr.  Newman. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Newman,  "  from  what  I 
have  heard  you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be  worthy  sons 
of  the  father  of  the  covenant.  All  your  philosophy,  broad- 
mindedness,  all  your  progress  and  advancement,  amounts 
to  this  :  that  you  are  very  superstitious,  narrow-minded, 
very  ignorant  of  your  religion,  and  that  you  are  bad  Jews 
with  a  bad  conscience." 


CHAPTER    EIGHT. 
The  Evening  Entertainment  at  the  Brith. 

AFTER  dinner  the  air  became  livelier  again  ;  the 
ladies  all  came  up  to  see  how  the  patient  and  baby 
were  progressing,  and  were  all  animated  and  chatting  and 
talking  together  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  a  real 
simcha  (feast). 

The  patient,  whose  attention  was  divided  between  the 
restless  baby  and  the  visitors,  inquired  of  them  how  they 
enjoyed  the  dinner. 

"  Grand,"  they  all  assured  her.  "  His  Barmitzwah 
(confirmation)  shouldn't  be  worse,"  some  said. 

Mihma  Esther  entered  with  other  ladies.  She  looked  a 
bit  flushed  in  the  face.    "  I  hope  that  you  were  all  satisfied," 
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Mrs.  Froomberg  ftirther  remarked.  "  Don't  worry,"  Mrs. 
Patking  assured  her,  all  your  life  shouldn't  be  worse."  "  So 
it  ought  to  be,"  remarked  Mrs.  Froomberg,  senior,  "  con- 
sidering the  money  he  took  for  catering."  "  How  did  the 
tables  look,"  inquired  Mrs.  Froomberg,  who  seemed  to  be 
very  anxious  that  her  guests  should  have  plenty  of  every- 
thing. They  assured  her  that  it  was  Uke  at  a  wedding. 
"  The  tables  !  "  exclaimed  Mihma  Esther,  "  it  was  covered 
with  everything  good ;  it  was  like  at  the  table  of  Father 
Abraham  !  "  All  the  ladies  looked  at  her.  '*  Who  were 
his  guests  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Patking.  "  A  question  to  ask  !  " 
said  Mihma  Esther.  "  Who  do  you  think  would  come  to 
him — tailors,  machiners,  pressers,  butchers,  bookies  ? " 
"  I  should  think  Rabbonim  (Rabbles)  andTzadikim  (saints)," 
remarked  Mrs.  Leibowitz,  a  visitor,  in  a  strained  voice. 

Her  father  was  a  butcher,  and  her  husband  a  master- 
tailor.  "  More  than  that,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  with 
emphasis,  "  angels  from  heaven."  "  Who  ?  Angels  I  " 
ejaculated  Miss  Freedman.  "  I  should  yet  see  the 
Barmitzwah*  of  this  little  baby  that  they  were  real  angels." 
*'  Why  exactly  angels  ?  "  queried  Miss  Freedman,  "  and 
how  many  were  there  ?  "  "  Three,"  answered  Mihma 
Esther.  "  Why  only  three  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman. 
"  There  were  three  angels,"  Mihma  Esther  declared. 
"  Their  names  were  Michael,  to  announce  to  Sarah  that  she 
will  have  a  son  ;  the  second,  Raphael,  to  cure  Abraham's 
Milah  ;  the  third,  Gabriel,  to  destroy  Sodom.  Thus  our 
Rabbles  have  it  by  oral  tradition,  namely,  Abraham  was 
sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent  and  God  had  purposely  made 
that  the  sun  should  burn  on  this  day  very  fiercely,  this 
should  be  a  cure  for  his  Milah.  There  is  another  reason, 
our  Rabbles  say,  in  our  Holy  Books.  He  sat  at  his  door  in 
order  to  watch  for  strangers,  to  invite  them  into  his  tent. 
Therefore  God  had  made  the  day  should  be  very  hot,  so 
*  Coiifirmation.1 
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that  no  travellers  would  pass  by,  in  order  that  Abraham 
should  not  be  troubled  with  guests,  because  he  was  very 
weak,  it  being  the  third  day  of  his  circumcision.  But  when 
God  saw  that  Abraham  was  very  much  upset  because 
nobody  passed  by,  He  therefore  sent  three  angels  in  human 
form." 

"  Did  they  really  eat  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman.  '*  Well," 
said  Mihma  Esther,  "about  this  our  Rabbles  didn't  come  to  a 
decision."  "  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Leibowitz,  "  if  angels  come 
down  to  earth,  they  must  be  hungry ;  after  all,  they  come 
from  such  a  long  distance."  "  Well,"  said  Mihma  Esther, 
"  some  say  they  eat,  but  there  is  another  opinion,  that  they 
pretended  they  were  eating.  From  there  we  can  learn," 
continued  Mihma  Esther,  "  that  a  man  should  act  according 
to  the  custom  of  men. 

"  Angels  do  not  eat,  yet  they  assume  the  r6le,  as  if  they 
were  eating,"  declared  Mihma  Esther  further,  with  a  wise, 
instructing  mien,  as  one  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Books. 
The  ladies  seemed  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  bit  of 
Torah  (learning)  of  Mihma  Esther,  and  old  Mrs.  Froomberg, 
who  was  sitting  behind  her,  pointed  to  her  forehead,  whilst 
shaking  her  head,  to  express  her  appreciation  of  Mihma 
Esther's  wisdtAi.  But  the  nurse  misinterpreted  the  meaning, 
and  asked  afterwards  whether  she  meant  to  indicate  that 
Mihma  Esther  wasn't  right  in  her  head — to  the  amusement 
of  some  of  the  ladies  present. 

After  that  the  ladies  dispersed  ;  some  remained  in  the 
bedroom,  but  most  of  them  went  downstairs ;  some  went 
in  to  watch  the  men  play  cards,  some  took  up  a  game  of 
cards  ;  others  again  spent  their  time  gossiping  and  criticizing, 
as  we  find  two  of  them  sitting  closely  together  having  what 
seemed  a  confidential  conversation  in  a  semi-whisper — 
Mrs.  Firebrand  and  Mrs.  Shnaps.  "  What  do  you  shake 
your  head  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Shnaps.  Mrs.  Firebrand  sighed. 
"  I  can  see,"  she  said,  "  that  what  more  people  know  who 
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to  swindle,  the  better  for  them  ;  in  fact,  people  seem  to 
admire  them."  '*  What  do  you  mean  to  say  with  it  ?  ** 
asked  Mrs.  Shnaps,  wondering  a  little.  "  Do  you  see  that 
woman  over  there  ?  "  pointed  Mrs.  Firebrand  to  a  tall, 
stout,  fair  lady,  in  silk  and  diamonds.  "  You  mean  Mrs. 
Bragger  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Shnaps.  "  Yes,"  said  the  other.  "  Do 
you  see  her  jewellery  that  she  wears  ?  That's  all  mine,  all 
bought  with  my  hard- worked  money."  Mrs.  Shnaps  looked 
interested.  "  Yes,"  she  said.  "  And  you  know  she  made 
bankrupt  a  few  years  ago  ?  "  Mrs.  Firebrand  asked  further. 
Mrs.  Shnaps  nodded  with  a  knowing  look.  "  And  what  about 
the  burglary  ?  "  she  reminded  in  her  turn.  "  A  bad,  black 
year  to  her  life  I  "  said  Mrs.  Firebrand.  "  She  shouldn't 
live  to  see  her  children  to-morrow  !  "  **  Well,  what  about 
her?  "  asked  Mrs.  Shnaps.  "  Noo,  before  her  husband 
made  bankrupt,  we  was  the  best  of  friends  ;  my  husband 
with  her'n  go  together  to  the  same  synagogue,  the  thief ! 
He  brought  to  us  all  his  valuables,  jewellery,  and  many  other 
things.  I  always  told  my  husband  he  is  too  much  of  a 
shlemil  (simpleton),  too  honest  in  this  world.  You  know 
what  it  means,"  and  she  sighed  again.  "  After  ever3d:hing 
was  over,  and  it  all  went  off  all  right  with  them,  my  husband 
returned  to  him  everything — he  shouldn't  live  to  enjoy  it — 
and  they  got  richer  than  they  was  before.  She  doesn't 
know  how  rich  she  is,  she  shouldn't  know  of  good  health  I 
Who  was  she  ?  A  button-hole  hand  I  And  now  she  is  a 
rich  madam.  Look  at  her  I  "  She  pointed  her  finger  to  Mrs. 
Bragger. 

"  After  his  bankrupt,"  continued  Mrs.  Firebrand,  '*  we 
had  our  misfortune  to  have  a  fire."  Mrs.  Firebrand  pro- 
duced her  handkerchief  and  dried  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Shnaps 
shook  her  head  in  sympathy.  "  Before  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Firebrand,  "  mine  husband  received  a  lot  of  goods — silk, 
cloth,  linen,  and  many  more  things.  There  was  no  more 
room   in   our   warehouse ;    so   mine   husband   asked   Mr. 
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Bragger  to  oblige  and  store  it  in  his'n — and  then  our  fire 
happened.  It  should  so  burn  in  their  heart  and  inside 
(meaning  the  Braggers)  how  it  burned  our  everything  what 
was  stored  there  ;  and  after,  when  mine  husband  asked 
them  to  return  our  goods,  koshera  goods,  not  like  his'n, 
the  robber,  what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  *  What  goods  ? 
When  goods  ?    You  didn't  give  me  any  goods.' 

**  We  was  nearly  going  mad,  we  had  no  witnesses  and 
had  to  shut  up.  When  my  husband  and  me  was  crying,  and 
told  him  of  the  fire  and  the  loss  we  had,  he  said  we  had 
nothing  to  grumble,  we  was  insured.  Noo,  I  ask  you,  will 
he  have  a  good  end  ?  I  pray  to  God  that  he  don't,  and  God 
is  good  ;  He  will  listen  to  me."  "  Amen.  One  Jew  to 
another  to  do  such  a  thing  !  "  Mrs.  Shnaps  was  disgusted. 
"  A  Jew  to  a  Jew  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Shocking,  as  you  see 
me  a  good  Jewish  woman."  She  looked  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Bragger.  "  A  Jew  1  "  repeated  Mrs.  Firebrand,  with 
contempt.  "  Why  he  is  worse  than  a  Goi  (Gentile).  I  am 
sure  he  hasn't  a  Yiddisha  soul  in  him."  "  The  pious 
scoundrel,  the  earth  should  swallow  him  up  as  it  did  Korah. 
They  should  spend  it  all  on  doctor's  bills  and  illness.  They 
should  yet  go  begging  for  bread,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  it  all, 
please  God  I  "  concluded  Mrs.  Firebrand  in  a  hopeful  tone. 
Mrs.  Shnaps  entirely  agreed  with  her.  "  You  tell  me  about 
them  insurances,"  she  said.  "  Why,  we  had  some  trouble 
with  them  ;  they  should  be  hanged,  every  one  of  them. 
We  didn't  have  a  fire  for  ages,  and  when  my  husband  built 
his  new  warehouse,  they  refused  to  insure  him.  They  said 
they  had  nothing  against  my  husband,  but  there  was  too 
many  fires  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  is  in  the  East  End, 
and  the  same  they  refused  many  Jews  on  that  account. 

"  Poor  Jews,  nebech  (alas),  they  have  to  suffer  ;  they 
give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  then  they  hang  him.  We  are  the 
stone  in  everybody's  way,  and  yet  what  will  they  do  with- 
out us  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Shnaps.    "  Leave  me  alone  with  them 
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insurances,"  said  Mrs.  Firebrand  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
"  You  are  right,  as  if  the  Jews  alone  make  fires.  A  missah 
meshinah  (violent  death)  on  all  them  companies,  they 
should  burn  like  a  candle.    Let  them  all  die  for  my  part  !  " 

We  leave  these  two  bosom  friends  pouring  out  their 
mutual  troubles  and  confidences  to  one  another  and  turn 
our  attention  to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  Mrs. 
Bragger  was  the  central  figure,  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
younger  guests. 

"  How  is  your  Httle  Hannah  getting  on  ?  "  asked  Jenny 
Myers,  who  had  arrived  for  the  evening  with  her  brother  Joe. 
"  I  have  not  seen  her  for  years."  "  I  am  sorry  she  couldn't 
come  to  night,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger.  "  She  has  an  engagement 
in  the  west.  But  you  ought  to  see  my  Hannala  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Bragger  with  pride.  "  She  ain't  half  handsome  ;  she 
is  a  beauty,  the  evil  eye  be  not  on  her  !  And  she  plays 
pianer  hke  a  professor,"  Mrs.  Bragger  informed  her  Usteners. 
"  What  her  eyes  see,  her  hands  can  do,  and  you  ought  to 
hear  her  recite  pottery,  like  from  a  book."  Some  of  the 
young  people  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  "  Then  she 
can  dance  ten  new  dances,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  commencing 
to  recount  her  daughter's  accomplishments,  "  vot-gee-me- 
call-it-Jazza ;  she  is  a  grand  girl,  bless  her,  perhte,  eddicated, 
and  innocent,  like  a  bird,"  she  concluded. 

"  She  must  be  quite  a  young  lady  by  now,"  remarked 
Jenny,  who  tried  to  be  serious  all  the  time. 

**  She  is  nineteen  years,  bless  her,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger. 

*'  Isn't  she  engaged  yet  ?  "  asked  Joe.  "  A  metziah  1 
plenty  of  time,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
"  She  ain't  too  much  in  the  house.  Children  and  money, 
you  never  have  enough,  that's  what  I  says.  There  come 
plenty  of  Shadchonim  (matchmakers) — who  won't  be  after 
a  girl  that  gets  £2,000  nadan  (dowry)  and  a  wedding  and  a 
grand  home  ?  "  She  looked  round  to  see  the  effect  her 
words  made  on  the  company,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
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result.  "  She  was  going  out  last  year  with  a  naval  elevator, 
them  officers  what  fly,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger.  Joe  struggled 
hard  to  restrain  himself  from  laughter  as  he  received  a 
nudge  in  his  side  from  one  of  his  friends  at  the  last  remark 
of  Mrs.  Bragger's,  who  continued  her  information  regarding 
the  naval  aviator. 

*'  But  my  husband  wouldn't  have  it,  because  his  family 
ain't  froom  enough,  the  same  what  a  Yock*,  he  said,  eats 
trifah  (polluted  food),  and  doesn't  keep  up  the  Shabbas. 
Not  for  us,  no  thank  you  ;  besides,  she  could  be  a  widder  in 
no  time,  when  he  happens  with  a  flier  accident.  She  didn't 
go  out  with  him  any  more." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  She  looked  around 
the  room  and  noticed  a  rare  vase  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
"  Oh  !  that's  the  very  thing  I  need  in  my  droring-room." 
She  pointed  to  the  vase.  "  You  could  get  them  old-fashioned 
curiosities  before  the  War  in  the  cattle  market,  where  I  used 
to  go  on  a  Friday  afternoon  ;  but  now  you  can't  get  it  for 
blood  or  money." 

Here  it  was  announced  that  Miss  Ruby  Froomberg, 
eldest  daughter  of  our  hostess,  would  give  a  piano  recital, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  of  the  party. 

Our  little  company  hailed  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the 
announcement  being  very  much  appreciated. 

Whilst  our  guests  are  enjoying  the  music,  we  will  pay  a 
flying  visit  upstairs  to  the  ladies. 

They  formed  little  groups ;  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  very  animatedly  ;  they  seemed  to  be  spending  a 
delightful  evening.  "  You  made  a  grand  change  with  your 
house,"  remarked  Mrs.  Patking.  '*  What  a  fine  place,  a 
palace  !  "  Whereupon  all  the  ladies  agreed.  "  Really  a  fine 
house,"  they  said.  "  Yes,  I  am  pleased,"  said  Mrs.  Froom- 
berg, "  but  I  wish  I  had  remained  in  my  old  house  over  the 
confinement."     "  Why  ?  "  asked  several  voices.     "  It's  the 

*  Gentile. 
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neighbours/*  said  Mrs.  Froomberg.  "  Are  they  Goim 
(Gentiles)  ?  "  asked  Mihma  Esther.  "  No,  that's  what  upsets 
me  the  more,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg.  "  They  are  Yidden 
(Jews).  At  one  side  of  the  house  hves  a  chazon  who  practises 
his  singing  for  Rosh  Hashanah  (New  Year).  Nurse  went  in 
to  ask  them  that  he  should  leave  off  singing.  He  was  quiet 
for  a  few  days  and  then  started  again.  At  the  other  side 
there  are  greena  chayes  (animals)  from  Hackney.  They 
moved  here  during  the  raids.  Her  boys  were  screaming  and 
throwing  the  ball  outside  my  window.  Nurse  went  in  to 
ask  the  mother  to  keep  them  quiet  ;  at  least  to  let  them  play 
in  the  garden  instead.  The  mother  told  the  nurse  that  it's 
her  house,  she  pays  rent  for  it,  and  I  am  too  fussy  ;  she 
also  had  kids."  "  How  vulgar,"  remarked  Miss  Freedman. 
"  How  do  they  come  to  live  in  such  a  neighbourhood  ?  " 
"  Don't  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg.  "  Money  1 
They  made  it  somehow  in  the  last  few  years.  You  ought  to 
hear  her  swearing,  and  what  with  the  kids,  it's  a  scandal. 
I  am  ashamed  for  the  Goim,  that's  the  honest  truth." 

"  Yes,  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Miss  Freedman,  "  that 
in  some  places,  like  Hackney  and  the  north,  they  do  not 
let  their  houses  to  Jews.  They  make  them  buy  them." 
"  But  it  isn't  right  for  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Patking.  "  Why 
should  there  exist  such  anti-Semitism  ?  A  fit  on  them  I 
After  all  a  Jew  ain't  a  bad  customer,  especially  for  the  kids. 

"  I  saw  a  flat  advertised  in  Hackney  the  other  day, 
where  it  was  stated  that  Jews  and  dogs  are  not  wanted. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  Pigs,  I  call  them  !  "  concluded 
Mrs.  Patking,  quite  indignantly.  "  Well,  of  course,"  said 
Miss  Freedman,  "this  proved  that  their  experience  was  one- 
sided. Unfortunately  for  us  they  must  have  come  across  a 
vulgar  lot  like  those  next  door  ;  still,  for  all  that,  it  is  unjust 
to  the  majority  of  Jews.  But  I  can  understand  some  of 
their  reasons,"  said  Miss  Freedman.  "  I  know  a  young 
woman,  who  informed  me  some  time  ago  that  her  husband 
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is  going  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  house  ;  she  also  told  me 
that  her  mother  will  come  and  show  her  how  to  keep  it  in 
proper  order. 

"  *  Why,  did  not  your  mother  show  you  to  keep  this 
house  ?  '  I  asked  her  ;  and  mind  you,  she  was  living  in  there 
two  years,  with  only  one  child,  and  two  maids  to  help  her, 
and  you  ought  to  see  the  state  in  which  she  left  the  house. 
'  Oh,  a  metziah  ! '  she  said,  *  why  should  I  bother  about  it ; 
it  isn't  my  own  house,'  "  The  ladies  had  nothing  to  say  to 
that.  "  Well,  it's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Leibowitz.  "  With  kids, 
bless  'em,  it  is  better  to  have  your  own  house."  "  How 
different  my  former  neighbour  was ! "  Mrs.  Froomberg 
resumed  her  interrupted  speech.  "  I  had  all  my  three 
children  in  that  house,  and  each  time  she  used  to  stay  with 
me  until  nurse  arrived  and  was  during  the  time  in  every 
way  helpful." 

"  Was  she  a  Yiddisha  woman  ?  "  inquired  Mihma 
Esther.  **No,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg,  "a  Goieshka  (Gentile) 
lady  ;  that's  just  what  upsets  me  to  see  the  difference.  She 
used  to  send  me  in  a  custard  pudding  every  day,  and  when 
she  went  away  for  a  week  to  the  seaside,  her  daughter  did 
the  same."  "  Did  you  eat  it  ?  Trifah  !  "  asked  Mihma 
Esther,  horrified. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg.  "  I  gave  it  to 
the  shicksa,  but  it  was  very  nice  of  her."  "  Yes,  there  are 
also  good  Goim,"  some  of  the  ladies  agreed.  "You  talk 
about  leaving  off  singing,"  Mrs.  Leibowitz  remarked,  **  it 
reminds  me  of  when  I  was  confined  with  my  Betsy,  should 
live  long.  I  lived  in  the  Stoke  Newington  Road,  near  by  a 
Salvation  Army  Hall.  They  had  there  daily  prayers  and 
hjnnn  singing.  I  sent  in  my  child  and  asked  them  if  they 
could  make  it  not  to  sing  so  loud.  What  do  you  think  they 
did  ?  They  left  off  singing  altogether  for  a  whole  week,  and 
one  of  the  ofiicers  came  in  afterwards  to  inquire  about  my 
health  and  added  that  they  prayed  for  my  recovery  and 
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that  God  may  bless  me.  I  did  laugh."  The  ladies  laughed 
with  her.  "As  if  I  believe  in  their  Jesus  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Leibowitz.  "  But  still,  poor  people,  they  meant  it  good.*' 
"  Awfully  decent  of  them,"  remarked  Miss  Freedman. 
"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Patking. 

"  Just  like  my  neighbours,"  remarked  Mrs.  Froomberg, 
ironically.    "  I  have  a  better  tale  to  tell,"  said  another  lady. 

"  My  cousin  lives  in  Settle  Street,  Commercial  Road, 
and  told  me  that  she  knows  a  woman  who  lives  there  that 
was  very  ill,  and  it  happens  that  she  lives  near  a  church — I 
believe  High  Church  they  call  it.  The  people  sent  in  to 
the  church  asking  that  they  should  stop  ringing  the  church 
bells,  as  it  upsets  the  patient,  which  the  church  people  did 
for  her,  I  beUeve,  for  over  a  week.  One  day,  she  told  my 
cousin,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and,  if  you  please, 
in  walked  a  tall,  big  man.  She  looked  up  in  surprise.  *  I 
am  the  doctor,  my  name  is  So-and-so  I '  I  won't  mention 
his  name,  but  you  all  know  him  ;  he  lives  in  the  Mile  End 
Road.  He  said  to  her,  *  I  am  a  member  of  the  church  next 
door,  and  I  asked  the  reason  why  the  church  bells  are  silent, 
and  I  was  informed  of  your  illness,  so  I  came  in  to  pay  you 
a  visit.' 

*'  He  stayed  some  time  and  examined  her."  "  Did  she 
pay  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman.  *'  And  I  don't  think  I  " 
answered  the  lady ;  *'  no  fear,  not  him,  he  wouldn't  have 
it."  "  Well,  if  that  ain't  the  latest  1  "  said  Mrs.  Patking. 
*'  Very  good  of  him,  a  fine  Yoickle,  I  must  say." 

"Yes,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  with  a  sigh,  "good  Goim  ; 
it's  for  such  ones  as  that  our  exile  is  prolonged." 

"  I  had  some  fun  with  my  charwoman  the  other  day," 
remarked  another  lady  visitor.  "  She  came  in  one  morning 
and  looked  quite  important.  *  Well,  Mary  Ann,  what's  the 
matter  ?  '  I  asked  her.  *  Oh,  mum  ! '  she  explained,  *  I  did 
have  a  surprise  yesterday.'  *  What  was  it  ?  '  I  asked.  '  I 
happened  to  pass  a  side  street,'  she  said,  '  and  I  saw  two 
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Jewesses  fighting,  and  they  didn't  half  have  a  go  at  it. 
Lor'  bless  us.  I  could  understand  it  with  our  people,*  she 
said,  *  but  yours  !  Fancy  that,'  she  said,  *  Jewesses  was 
actually  fighting,  and  the  likes  of  them  don't  drink,  do  they 
mum  ?  '  I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  her  astonishment. 
'  It  couldn't  have  been  our  people,'  I  said  to  her,  '  they 
must  have  been  English  or  Dutch  Jewesses.  We  use  our 
tongues,  but  we  never  lift  up  a  hand  to  fight,'  '  You  mean 
you  cuss  ?  '  she  asked.  *  Yes,'  I  said,  '  we  use  our  tongue, 
but  we  don't  harm  anybody  with  it,  do  we  ?  '  *  That  you 
don't  mum,'  she  said.  *  We  ain't  afraid  of  cussing,  it  don't 
give  the  black  eye,  do  it  mum  ?  But  it  do  look  strange  for 
Jewesses  to  fight,'  she  added,  and  she  couldn't  get  over  it 
all  day." 

"  It  must  have  been  some  fight,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Patking,  laughing.    They  all  laughed  with  her. 

"  So  did  I  hear  some  fun  about  a  charwoman,"  said 
Miss  Freedman.  The  ladies  wished  to  hear  it.  "  You  know 
Miss  Rebecca  Elfenbein,  a  friend  of  mine  ?  She  comes  of  a 
very  rehgious  family,  and  she  herself  is  an  excellent,  good 
girl,  but  strictly  rehgious.  They  observe  the  Sabbath  day 
in  their  house,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word ;  she  not  only 
does  not  break  the  Sabbath,  but  she  doesn't  even  ask  the 
Sabbath  Goie  to  do  it  for  her.  When  they  engage  a  Goie 
(charwoman)  they  tell  her  what  her  duties  would  consist  of 
on  a  Sabbath — to  light  the  fire,  keep  it  up,  take  off  the 
candlesticks  and  many  more  things  which  a  Jew  is  forbidden 
to  do  on  that  day.  On  one  occasion  she  and  her  sister  went 
out  for  a  walk  on  a  Sabbath  day,  and  they  went  for  a  very 
long  distance  up  west.  Towards  the  evening  they  felt  too 
tired  to  walk  home,  and  being  Sabbath  they  didn't  carry 
any  money  on  them.  They  were  in  a  fix  ;  what  could  they 
do  ?  They  hit  upon  an  idea.  They  went  up  to  a  policeman 
on  duty  and  told  him  their  trouble,  that  they  are  religious 
and  must  not  carry  money  on  Sabbath.    The  man  was  of  a 
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religious  nature  himself  and  sympathized  with  them  ;  he 
lent  them  one  shilling.  They  took  his  address  and  returned 
it  to  him  promptly,  with  thanks."  "  Such  a  good  year  on 
me  !  "  said  Mihma  Esther.  **  How  nice  it  is  to  hear  it, 
nothing  hke  good  Yiddishkeit  (Judaism)." 

"So,"  continued  Miss  Freedman,  "  once  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  my  friend  was  dying  to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  To 
ask  the  charwoman  direct  was  against  her  principles,  so  she 
started  with  poUtics.      '  Mary,'  she  said,  *  are  you  thirsty  ?  * 

*  No,  Miss,'  said  Mary.  It  didn't  work.  After  a  while,  she 
asked  again.  *  Mary,  don't  you  feel  for  a  cup  of  tea  ?  ' 
'  Well,  Miss,'  said  Mary,  '  I  wouldn't  mind  to  have  one,  but 
I  wants  to  finish  my  work  first.'  She  failed  again.  She  tried 
anew  after  some  time.  '  Mary,  isn't  it  tea-time  ?  '  '  Not 
yet.  Miss,  but  would  you  Hke  to  have  one  made  for  you  ?  ' 
Well,  that  wouldn't  do  ;  it  would  mean  ordering  it  direct, 
my  friend  thought,  the  very  thing  she  wished  to  avoid. 

*  Oh,  no,  thank  you,'  she  said.  *  Well,'  said  Mary,  *  I 
wouldn't  think  of  making  one  special  for  me  if  you  won't 
have  one,'    And  the  poor  girl  had  to  go  without  tea." 

Mihma  Esther  sighed.  "  The  Jew,  nebech  (alas),"  she 
said,  "must  suffer.  A  Goieshka  head  after  all  does  not 
understand  a  gesheft  (business)." 

"  I  had  an  affair  with  my  Shabbas  Goie.  I  tell  you  it 
was  no  joke  to  me  at  that  time,"  said  Mrs.  Leibowitz. 
"  One  Sabbath  morning  I  came  down  rather  late,  and  I 
expected  my  husband  home  from  Synagogue  soon,  so  I 
thought  I  would  arrange  the  table  quickly.  To  my  surprise, 
all  the  silver  candlesticks  were  on  the  table — there  were 
seven  in  number,  one  for  each  kid — as  you  know  how 
particular  I  am  in  lighting  them  on  a  Friday  night  and  to 
say  that  customary  prayer  over  them.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  We  must  not  touch  them,  and  the  Sabbath  char- 
woman had  not  turned  up  yet.  I  was  in  a  fix.  Meantime 
my  husband  arrived  and  brought  with  him  a  guest  for  dinner. 
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"  I  was  in  for  it  properly,  you  bet.  I  told  my  husband 
of  my  trouble.  The  guest  heard  it,  he  was  a  very  froom 
(reUgious)  man,  and  asked,  "  What !  your  shicksa  ain't 
here  ?  That's  nothing  !  The  candlesticks  you  mustn't 
touch  yourself,  that's  true.'  He  took  hold  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  table-cloth,  gathered  up  the  candlesticks  in 
it,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
he  left  them,  together  with  the  table-cloth,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Leibowitz.  "  What !  on  a  Shabbath  ?  "  some  one 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  For  why  not,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  the  man  acts 
within  the  law.  It's  not  for  nothing  they  say  that  where 
there  is  learning  there  is  wisdom." 

The  Mohel  came  up  to  see  to  the  baby.  It  was  a  sign  for 
general  leave-taking,  which  they  subsequently  did,  amidst 
great  noise  and  excitement,  wishing  one  another  all  sorts  of 
good  wishes. 

*'  Please  God  by  you  !  "  said  Mihma  Esther.  "  Please 
God  1  "  said  Mrs.  Patking,  and  they  all  left. 


CHAPTER    NINE. 

A  Barmitzwah  (Confirmation)  Party  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paisterman^s. 

TO-DAY  is  the  confirmation  feast  of  Morris  Paisterman. 
He  had  been  prepared  for  this  great  event  by  Rabbi 
Oldman,  to  whom  was  due  Master  Paisterman's  success  in 
the  synagogue.  He  very  ably  read  the  portion  of  the  law 
in  Hebrew  in  the  usual  sing-song  fashion  before  the  whole 
congregation,  to  the  dehght  of  his  beaming  parents. 

It  was  the  Rabbi,  too,  who  instructed  him  concerning  the 
Phylacteries,  which  he  had  put  on  for  the  first  time  only  a 
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few  days  previously,  thus  becoming  visibly  a  Son  of  the  Law. 
This  Rabbi  Oldman  was  a  simple-minded,  God-fearing,  and 
intensely  religious  man,  well  versed  in  Talmudic  Law.  He 
had  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  Paisterman 
family.  It  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Paisterman  to 
meet  the  old  Rabbi  when,  a  few  years  earlier,  he  had  come 
to  England  a  poor  struggling  tailor. 

He  became  the  old  man's  disciple,  looking  up  to  him 
reverently  both  for  his  piety  and  his  deep  knowledge  in 
Jewish  learning.  He  himself,  however,  being  a  simple, 
hard-working  man  had  little  or  no  Jewish  learning,  although 
his  father,  who  had  been  an  ardent  Chassid,  had  given  him 
the  requisite  rehgious  upbringing.  He  therefore  availed 
himself  of  his  Rabbi's  knowledge,  the  latter  becoming  the 
spiritual  guide. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Paisterman  never  forgot  his  teacher 
at  Passover  so  far  as  motzos  (unleavened  cakes),  kosher 
wine,  and  other  seasonable  viands  went ;  nor  at  any  other  of 
the  many  festivals  of  the  year.  He  often  paid  the  old  man's 
rent,  and  otherwise  assisted  him  during  the  year  by  means 
of  "  Pedian,"  or  Thanksgiving. 

Mrs.  Paisterman  was  equally  worthy  as  her  husband. 
Previous  to  their  marriage  she  had  been  one  of  Paisterman's 
most  loyal  workers,  distinguishing  herself  through  her  zeal 
and  the  interest  she  took  in  his  business.  For  this  he  made 
her,  first,  forewoman,  and  then — better  half.  She  was  of 
the  same  humble  origin,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
but,  if  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  her  good-heart ed- 
ness,  her  charitable  disposition,  her  clean  and  tidy  habits, 
were  ample  compensation  for  her  lack  of  education. 

After  years  of  hard  work  Paisterman  became  a  South 
African  shipper  of  clothing,  with  large,  well-estabUshed 
workshops.  At  outbreak  of  war,  with  the  scarcity  of  tailors, 
he  and  his  partner  were  able  to  undertake  khaki  work  on  a 
grand  scale,  so  that  now  he  is  a  rich  man. 
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To  return  now  to  the  Confirmation. 

After  the  Synagogue  service,  a  party  of  relatives  and 
friends  were  invited  home  for  dinner. 

Water  for  ablution  having  been  brought  in  according  to 
the  law,  the  company  sat  down  to  the  table  after  the 
necessary  saying  of  grace. 

Dinner  started,  and  between  the  courses  there  was  the 
usual  chanting  known  as  Simarahs,  and  after  the  grace, 
when  all  was  over,  the  Rabbi,  who  occupied  the  place  of 
honour,  stood  up — a  sign  that  he  was  going  to  say  Torah, 
as  befitted  the  occasion. 

The  conversations  suddenly  ceased  and  they  all  looked 
expectantly  at  the  Rabbi,  who  had  turned  towards  the  boy, 
and  hero  of  the  feast,  and  addressed  him  in  a  fatherly  way 
in  Yiddish,  which  in  EngHsh  would  run  as  follows  : 
"  The  Rabbi's  Exhortation. 

"  My  son,  permit  me  on  this  exceptional  occasion,  which 
is  the  turn-point  in  your  life,  to  draw  your  attention  to  what 
should  be  your  greatest  epoch.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
my  son,  you  had  the  privilege  to  put  on  the  TephiUin 
(phylacteries),  which  is  the  crown  of  Israel.  To-day  you 
have  become  a  Barmitzwah  (son  of  the  law).  Do  you  realize 
the  great  responsibihty  which  you  have  taken  over  ?  Do 
you  know  the  many  privileges  which  a  Barmitzwah  carries 
with  it  ?  And,  no  less,  the  terrible  consequence  for  its 
disloyalty  and  neglect  ? 

**  Have  you  an  idea  what  terrible  punishments  await 
you  in  the  world  to  come  if  you  but  once  omit  to  fulfil  this 
great  Commandment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
reward  if  you,  as  a  good  Jew,  faithfully  discharge  this  duty 
in  your  daily  morning  prayers  ?     I  hardly  believe  you  do  ! 

*'  From  this  great  hour  when  your  father  pronounced  the 
significant  words  *  Baruch  Shepatrani,'  and  from  that  mo- 
ment when  you  put  on  the  Tephillin,  you  alone  have  become 
responsible  to  God  for  all  your  doings,  and  the  responsibility, 
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my  dear  boy,  is  very  great.  I  do  wish  you  would  realize 
what  it  means  to  be  responsible  not  only  for  your  deeds,  but 
for  your  secret  thoughts.  Remember,  He,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  looks  into  the  very  heart  and  knows  the  secret 
thoughts  of  all  hving  beings.     From  Him  nothing  is  hidden. 

"  My  son,  as  a  Barmitzwah,  let  me  impress  upon  you, 
you  have  many  privileges.  You  are  henceforth  entitled  to 
form  part  of  a  Minian  (quorum  of  ten).  Without  you  to 
make  the  quorum,  no  open  congregational  prayer  can  be 
said,  no  reUgious  ceremony  can  be  performed ;  the  holy 
Torah  cannot  be  read  without  you.  Kaddish,  that  important 
prayer  for  the  dead,  can  only  be  said  when  there  is  a  Minian, 
of  which  you  form  a  part.  There  are  many  other  great 
functions  of  the  Synagogue  which  could  not  be  performed 
without  your  presence.  Don't  forget  the  great  reward 
attached  to  such  privileges.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  son,  to 
be  a  Barmitzwah  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Your  position 
is  now  a  high  and  exalted  one  :  you  have  to  a  certain  extent 
become  the  arbiter  between  Ufe  and  death.  HeU  and 
heaven  are  now  placed  in  your  hands,  and  it  is  for  you  and 
for  you  alone  to  choose,  my  son,  and  I  do  pray  you  may 
choose  rightly.  May  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  bless  you  abundantly,  your  parents,  and  all 
Israel.     Amen."     The  Rabbi  sat  down. 

Miss  Brunin,  who  was  strongly  moved  by  the  Rabbi's 
earnestness,  stood  up  and  asked  if  the  Rabbi  would  permit 
her  to  put  a  question  to  him,  as  she  was  most  desirous  to 
have  more  light  about  the  subject.  The  Rabbi  answered, 
**  Speak,  daughter,  what  is  your  difficulty  ?  "  "I  am  not 
a  scholar  in  Jewish  learning.  We  Jewish  maidens  are  not 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Law  or  matters  concerning  our 
Jewish  religion;  the  Rabbles  have  forbidden  it,  as  my  father 
once  said.  I  therefore  know  as  much  of  our  religion  as 
many  a  daughter  of  Israel,  which  means  next  to  nothing, 
except  in  matters  of  food  and  crockery,  which  make  up  the 
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religion  of  our  women.  I  am  therefore  not  ashamed  to 
own  my  ignorance  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  also  admit  my 
eagerness  to  learn.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  your 
address  to  our  little  hero  ;  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much 
touched  and  very  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  for  the  first 
time  what  a  Barmitzwah  really  means  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  all  the  time  how  strange  it  is,  how  extraordinarily 
strange,  that  little  Morris,  a  mere  child  of  hardly  thirteen 
years,  should  suddenly  become  such  a  big  authority,  especially 
in  matters  of  vital  importance,  of  which  he  is  totally  innocent. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  strange  that  a  child  should  suddenly  be 
burdened  with  such  a  terrible  responsibility. 

"It  is  not  less  surprising  when  one  considers  the  great 
privileges  attached  to  such  dignity  ;  but  can  a  child  of 
such  tender  years  really  reaUze  all  this  ?  His  very  presence, 
as  we  have  heard,  is  indispensable  in  matters  of  great  religious 
functions  and  ceremonies. 

**  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  there  is  a  very  press- 
ing case — a  case  of  the  greatest  emergency.  And  if  our 
little  Morris  is  missing  to  make  up  the  Minian,  but  there 
are  present  a  goodly  number  of  ladies  well  known  for  their 
piety  and  great  charity — ladies  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
devoted  to  the  noble  cause  of  Israel ;  I  mean  really  pure  and 
saintly  women  of  the  highest  standard — could  they  serve 
for  the  time  being  as  a  substitute  for  our  httle  Morris  ? 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  a  case  of  extraordinary  emergency." 
"  No  I  "  said  the  Rabbi  emphatically,  "  not  all  the  noble 
women  of  Israel  combined  together,  past,  present,  and  future, 
can  replace  this  little  boy.  His  authority  and  rights  are 
absolute  in  this  respect.  He  is  a  Barmitzwah,  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Females  can  never 
aspire  to  such  a  privilege,  to  such  dignities,  and  to  such 
honours." 

The  Rabbi  sat  down,  and  Miss  Brunin  thanked  him 
cordially  for  his  learned  exposition  and  expressed  a  hope 
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that  in  the  future  she  might  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
more  about  the  Tephillin  themselves. 

The  Rabbi  said  to  her  that  her  curiosity  would  soon  be 
appeased  as  he  intended  to  speak  about  the  Tephillin 
(Phylacteries)  that  very  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Rabbi  addressed  himself  to  our  little 
gathering  as  follows  : 

"  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the  TephilHn  on  this 
appropriate  occasion.  Although  this  subject  is  so  very 
great  and  profound,  yet  I  will  try  to  convey  to  my  Usteners, 
as  far  as  possible,  this  very  subject  which  distinguishes  the 
Jewish  nation  from  all  other  nations.  The  precept  Tephillin 
does  not  begin  with  our  Master,  Moses.  We  have  it  by 
tradition  that  our  Patriarchs  wore  Tephillin ;  nay,  He, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  is  wearing  Tephillin.  Moses,  our  Law- 
giver, as  our  Rabbles  have  transmitted  to  us,  saw  the  'knot' 
of  the  Tephilhn,  the  '  Kaysher,'  at  that  memorable 
occasion  when  the  Lord  showed  him  His  glory  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
23)  :  *  and  thou  shalt  see  My  back  parts  ' ;  there  Moses  saw 
the  '  Kaysher  '  of  the  Tephillin. 

"  This  question  is  dealt  with  more  exhaustively  in  our 
oral  Law.  In  one  place  we  read,  *  Rabbi  Abbim,  the  son 
of  Rabbi  Adda,  says  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Isaac,  from  where 
is  it  proved  that  the  holy  and  blessed  God  wears  Phylac- 
teries ?  '  The  answer  was  from  the  passage  where  it  is 
said,  '  The  Lord  has  sworn  by  his  right  hand,  by  the  arm  of 
His  strength  '  (Is.  Ixii.  8).  His  right  hand  means  the  Law, 
for  it  is  said,  *  From  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  Law  for 
them  '  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2). 

"  The  arm  of  his  strength  means  *  Phylacteries  ' — for  it 
is  said,  *  The  Lord  will  give  might  unto  His  people  *  (Ps.  xxix. 
11).  But  whence  is  it  proved  that  Phylacteries  are  the 
strength  of  Israel  ?  From  the  passage  where  it  is  written, 
*  And  all  the  people  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  called  upon  thee ! '  (Deut.  xxviii.  10),  the  question 
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was  naturally  raised,  '  What  is  written  in  the  Lord's  Phy- 
lacteries?' Our  Rabbles  have  dealt  with  this  question  and 
explained  that  '  there  the  Jewish  nation  is  exalted  above 
other  nations.'  " 

The  Rabbi  continued  in  his  instructive  exposition. 
"  There  are  three  commandments  that  designate  the  Jew : 
the  circumcision  (a  sign  in  the  flesh),  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Tephillin.  The  Tephillin  are  the  crown  of  Israel  in  its 
beauty,  therefore  our  Rabbles  never  ventured  out  further 
than  four  yards  without  their  Tephillin  on  their  heads. 
Many  ascribe  the  cause  of  their  longevity  to  the  Tephillin, 
as  the  Talmud  said.  Rabbi  Rash  has  taught  that  the  one 
who  '  lays  '  Tephillin  will  live  long  *  he  who  wears  the  name 
of  God,  which  the  Tephillin  on  his  head  contains,  will  be 
awaked  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A  man  who  prays 
to  God  without  putting  on  his  Tephillin  in  the  morning  puts 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  a  false  witness,  and  has  as 
many  sins  as  days  in  the  week  when  missing  putting  on  the 
Tephillin  for  his  morning  prayer  ;  and  his  punishment  will 
be  accordingly  as  many  numbers  of  days.  To  begin  with, 
the  TephilUn,  their  construction,  form,  and  use  is  taught 
in  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  which  I  advise  everybody  to  make 
study  of,  and  I  will  be  very  glad,  if  any  difficulty  arise  con- 
cerning its  meaning,  to  explain. 

**  Never  should  a  Jew  dare  to  leave  his  house  without 
having  put  on  his  Tephillin,  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  as  the  omission  of  one 
commandment  may  lead  to  the  omission  of  others,  and  so 
on  to  eternal  condemnation,"  the  Rabbi  concluded. 

Here  Miss  Brunin  put  another  question  to  the  Rabbi, 
and  said,  "  Surely,  Rabbi,  according  to  your  explanation, 
even  God  Himself  '  lays '  Tephillin,  which  presupposes 
that  He  prays.  I  hope  you  will  not  take  this,  my  ignorant 
question,  as  blasphemy  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know,  if  He 
does  pray,  to  whom  does  He  pray  ?  "     "  Oh,  no,  my  daugh- 
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tcr,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  "  to  ignoramuses  it  may  appear 
strange,  on  account  of  their  perverted  idea  of  God,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our  true  religion. 
God  does  pray  I  In  '  En  Yacob  *  (Fol.  8,  Col.  1)  we  find 
thus  written,  '  Rabbi  Yochanan,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi 
Yos6  Ben  Zimra,  says,  "  Whence  is  it  proved  that  the  holy 
and  blessed  God  prays  ?  "  From  the  passage  where  it  is 
said,  *  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  My  holy  mountain  ;  and 
make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayers '  (literally,  in  the 
house  of  My  prayers). 

*'  The  verse  does  not  say  their  prayer,  but  My  house  of 
prayer,  and  hence  it  is  proved  that  the  holy  and  blessed 
God  prays.  What  does  He  pray  ?  Rabbi  Zutra  Bar 
Tobiah  says  the  prayer  is  as  follows : 

*' '  May  it  be  well  pleasing  before  Me  that  My  mercy 
conquer  My  wrath,  and  My  mercy  prevail  over  My  attri- 
butes, and  that  I  conduct  Myself  towzirds  My  children 
according  to  the  attribute  of  mercy,  and  deal  with  them 
better  than  according  to  the  strict  demands  of  justice.' 
According  to  the  tradition.  Rabbi  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha, 
said,  '  I  once  went  in  to  burn  incense  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  I  saw  Achtariel  (a  cabahstic  name  for  God),  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  Ufted  up,  and  He 
said  to  me,  "  Ishmael,  my  son,  bless  Me.'*  I  said  to  Him, 
"  May  it  be  well  pleasing  before  Thee,  that  Thy  mercy 
conquer  Thy  wrath  and  Thy  mercy  prevail  over  Thine 
attributes,  and  that  Thou  conduct  Thyself  towards  Thy 
children  according  to  the  attributes  of  mercy,  and  that  Thou 
deal  with  them  better  than  according  to  the  strict  demands 
of  justice."  He  shook  His  head  to  me  in  approbation,  and 
from  hence  we  may  learn  not  to  despise  the  blessing  even 
of  an  unlearned  man.'  " 

The  Rabbi  finished  his  discourse.  "  What  a  pity,"  said 
Mr.  Paisterman,  "  that  poor  Mr.  Barnett  Cohen  is  not 
here." 
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The  guests,  after  the  Rabbi's  grace,  left  the  table,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  formed  little  groups  discussing 
the  learning  of  the  Rabbi.  They  were  all  delighted 
with  it. 

**  WeU,  Miss  Brunin  ?  "  asked  our  host.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  our  Rabbi's  wonderful  Tor  ah  ?  A  pity  !  he 
would  have  said  many  more  wonderful  things  ;  but,  you 
see,  there  were  too  many  women  present,  who  would  not 
understand  him."  "  And  I  think  the  men,  too.  I  wonder 
if  they  understand  ?  "  remarked  Mrs.  Paisterman.  "  Yes, 
I  am  glad  he  did  not  say  more  about  it,"  said  Miss  Brunin. 
"  How  is  that.  Miss  Brunin  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Paisterman, 
"  did  you  not  enjoy  it  ?  I  think  it  was  grand,"  he  assured 
her.  '*  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  strange,"  retorted  Miss 
Brunin.  "  It  seems  you  don't  agree  with  the  views  of  our 
Rabbi's  exposition,"  remarked  Mr.  Paisterman.  **  Oh  1 
please  do  not  take  it  in  that  way,"  said  Miss  Brunin.  "  Here 
is  not  a  question  whether  I  agree  or  disagree.  I  am  not  a 
competent  person  to  judge  or  air  my  opinion  on  such  grave 
matters. 

"  Our  worthy  Rabbi  is  an  authority,  he  knows  what  he 
is  speaking  about,  his  references  are  undoubtedly  correct. 
He  speaks  on  high  authority.  I  must  admit  everything  he 
said  appeared  to  me  so  strange,  so  incomprehensible,  so  at 
variance  from  my  own  conception  concerning  the  divine 
personality." 

*'  I  told  you,"  remarked  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  that  it  would 
tax  wiser  people's  brains  than  ours  to  understand  the  sacred 
writings  of  our  profound  and  learned  Rabbles."  ''Un- 
doubtedly so,"  Miss  Brunin  admitted,  '*  but  it  seems   to 

me "     Mr.  Paisterman  interrupted  her.     "  I  know  what 

puzzles  you.  You  wonder  that  God  wears  Phylacteries 
and  recites  prayers,  but  why  wonder  at  it  ?  Have  you  not 
read  in  Gen.  iii.  21,  *  Unto  Adam  also  and  his  wife  did  the 
Lord  God  make  coats  of  skin  and  clothed  them.'    Here  God 
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is  represented  as  a  tailor,  why  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  The 
Christians  don't  mind  a  bit  if  their  God  was  a  carpenter. 
Don't  take  such  matters  to  heart.  Miss  Brunin,  they  needn't 
upset  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  let  us  leave  it  to  great 
Rabbies,  they  know  better.  Come,  let  us  go  and  inspect  the 
presents  rather,"  and  they  all  went  into  the  next  room. 

There  was  a  display  of  all  sorts  of  articles,  useful  or  other- 
wise, several  pairs  of  gloves,  tie  pins,  gold  links,  cameras, 
silver-mounted  sticks,  books,  etc.  Also  many  cheques,  one 
from  their  partner's  wife,  Mrs.  Trooper,  and  a  simple 
Tephillin  bag  with  a  blessing  in  Hebrew  worked  by  his  nurse, 
accompanied  by  a  poem  written  in  Hebrew. 

The  guests  were  then  invited  for  the  following  evening 
for  the  reception. 


CHAPTER    TEN. 
The  Evening  Reception  of  the  Barmitzwah. 

ON  the  following  day  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paisterman 
receiving  their  numerous  friends  and  visitors.  There 
were  nearly  the  whole  congregation  from  the  Synagogue  ; 
everybody  was  eager  to  come  and  wish  Mazol  Tov,  being 
sure  of  getting  a  cordial  reception  from  our  host  and  hostess. 
The  ladies,  as  usual,  were  magnificently  attired,  all  sparkUng 
with  diamonds  and  jewellery.  After  the  greetings  were 
over,  the  ladies  joined  company  according  to  their  choice, 
while  the  men  were  joining  hands  at  the  card  tables. 

In  the  drawing-room  there  was  music,  and  the  conversa- 
tions were  very  animated  everywhere,  interrupted  now  and 
again  by  our  hostess,  who,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
obliging  young  ladies,  was  incessantly  offering  refreshments. 
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In  one  particular  circle  the  conversation  was  very  lively. 
One  of  the  speakers  was  Mrs.  Cursman,  a  tall,  stout  woman 
with  a  loud  voice,  near  whom  was  seated  a  very  slim  young 
lady  in  an  expensive  gown — quite  a  *'  creation.*'  She  was 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Phillips,  married  only  a  few  weeks 
before. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Cursman.  "  I  know  about  the 
wedding ;  we  are  also  invited ;  it  will  be  at  Caxton  Hall. 
Of  course,  like  Mrs.  Bragger,  she  must  go  to  them  kind  of 
places." 

"  They  say  it  is  going  to  be  something  extraordinary," 
said  Mrs.  Millstein.  "  She  told  me  that  the  meat  alone 
costs  them  £100." 

Mrs.  Cursman  laughed  mockingly.  "  That's  again  like 
Mrs.  Bragger ;  since  she  told  me  about  the  meat  she  has 
increased  the  amount  with  £20." 

They  all  laughed.  "  A  metziah  1  "  she  said.  "  What  is 
it  ?  And  if  my  Lily's  wedding  was  at  the  Finsbury 
Park  Town  Hall,  believe  me,  it  has  costed  me  more  than 
her,  and  yet  who  is  going  to  show  off  ?  After  all,  for 
what  is  it  done,  them  big  weddings  ?  For  the  presents," 
she  assured  them.  "  You  may  believe  me,  I  haven't  taken 
out  in  presents  half  the  money  what  the  wedding  has 
costed  me." 

"  You  are  right,  mamma,"  said  her  daughter.  "  The 
Kruskys  came  seven  in  family,  which  costed  me  two  guineas 
a  couple,  and  what  do  you  think  was  their  presents  ?  A 
pair  of  silver  flower  vases,  which,  I  am  sure,  hasn't  costed 
them  £2."  "Of  course,  mamma,"  remarked  her  daughter, 
*'  the  Bragger *s  were  not  piggish,  their  present  must  have 
costed  them  about  £10."  "That's  only  to  show  off," 
again  assured  them  Mrs.  Cursman.  "  I  knows  her,  she 
wants  to  show  she  can  afford  to  spend  all  that  money; 
besides,  she  knows  that  she'll  get  it  back  at  her  Hannah's 
wedding." 
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You  leave  it  to  her,  she  has  a  head  on  her  shovilders." 
"  Who  is  she  marrying  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Millstein.  "  According 
to  Mrs.  Bragger,  he  is  very  rich  and  well  educated."  "  Oh, 
my !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Cursman  and  her  daughter.  **  I  am 
dying  for  laughter,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips.  "  If  Mrs.  Bragger 
is  the  connoisseur  on  education,  then  he  must  be  indeed 
very  much  so." 

They  laughed.  "  Still,  you  must  admit,"  remarked  Miss 
Freedman,  "  that  Hannah  is  a  very  well-spoken  girl." 
*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  PhiUips,  "  so  she  is  when  she  assumes 
her  affected  speech  and  artificial  manners,  but  she  soon 
shows  she  is  Mrs.  Bragger 's  daughter.  We  had  a  fine  joke 
at  my  wedding.  As  you  know,  there  was  plenty  to  eat, 
even  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  Bragger's  family. 

"  After  dinner  she  came  up  to  the  cloak  room,  and  my 
cousin  Susie  remarked,  '  What  a  fine  dinner  it  was  1  '  '  Yes, 
it  was  nice  ;  I  had  an  elegant  sufficiency  of  it.*  Then  she 
added,  '  I  ate  so  much,  I  feel  I  am  busting.'  They  all  burst 
out  laughing  again.  "  I  hear  your  son  will  soon  get  married," 
inquired  Mrs.  Goldstone  of  Mrs.  Cursman.  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs. 
Cursman,  who  did  not  seem  very  enthusiastic  over  it.  **  A 
nice  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  *'  quite  a  lady."  *'  Yes,  she 
is  very  ladylike,"  agreed  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  and  pretty.  I 
admit  that  your  son  has  taste." 

"  What's  the  good  of  it,"  rephed  Mrs.  Cursman,  '*  when 
she  is  a  poor  girl  ?  He  takes  her  without  a  penny.  In  fact, 
he  has  to  make  the  wedding  and  the  home.  He  could  have 
had  tahsands  of  pahnds,  but  he  says  he  loves  her.  A  metziah 
with  love  I  I  never  didn't  have  the  same  luck  with  mine 
Lily.  We  had  to  make  the  wedding  and  the  home  and  give 
money,  but,  of  course,  there  was  his  mother.  The  old  witch 
has  had  to  be  satisfied.  She  said  if  her  son  doesn't  get  all 
that,  it  won't  be  the  match.  What  then  ?  "  she  added. 
"Like  me?  Where  will  you  find  such  a  mother-in-lor  as 
me  ?  " 
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"  Well,  mamma/*  remarked  her  daughter,  "  Lewis  is 
different,  he  doesn't  ask  you  or  anybody  else,  he  simply 
does  as  he  likes.  He  says  he  is  independent ;  he  loves  the 
girl  and  he  will  marry  her."  **  I  carried  on  enough,*' 
started  Mrs.  Cursman  anew,  "  but  him,  he  didn't  care ;  it's 
all  over  now."  "  I  am  really  pleased  to  hear,"  said  Miss 
Freedman,  '*  that  there  are  young  men  of  that  calibre 
amongst  us.  You  hear  nowadays  so  much  about  money 
matches  that  you  think  that  there  is  no  more  love  left." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Freedman,  you  are  still  single,  you  are 
romantic  ;  wait  till  you  are  married,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone, 
**  and  you  will  see  the  importance  of  money.  Love  is  all 
very  well ;  besides,  I  don't  believe  in  love.  You  get  used 
to  one  another.  Even  if  you  don't  love  the  husband  at 
first,  you  can't  help  liking  him  afterwards,  when  he  is  so 
good  to  you  and  tried  to  give  you  everything  you  wish  for." 
**  You  can't  eat  love,"  remarked  Mrs.  Cursman.  "  We  know 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein.  "  When  poverty  enters  the 
door,  love  flies  out  through  the  window.  "  Never  mind 
about  love  in  a  cottage  ;  you  give  me  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  a  house  in  Hampstead,"  was  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Phillips. 

*'  Well,  ladies,  I  admit,"  Miss  Freedman  confessed,  "  as 
a  single  girl  I  am  not  experienced  in  all  that.  But,  Mrs. 
Goldstone,  you  say  that  you  get  used  to  the  husband  and 
you  cannot  help  liking  him  when  he  gives  you  everything 
you  wish  for.  Suppose  he  has  not  the  means  and  yet  he 
tries  hard  ;  what  then  ?  Wouldn't  you  love  him  just  the 
same,  even  for  his  trying  to  satisfy  you  ?  After  all,  the 
goodwill  is  there.  '  It  isn't  the  gift  which  makes  the  giver, 
but  the  will,'  says  Lessing,"  concluded  Miss  Freedman. 
*'  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Cursman,  "  mine  daughters  needn't  worry 
about  that.  Mine  husband  has  for  her  a  diary  and  a 
'dowment  (dowry  and  endowment)  which  is  on  her  name  and 
she  can  draw  the  money  whenever  she  Ukes ;   she  needn't 
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ask  her  husbind  for  it,  thank  God.  They  are  difference 
bringed  up." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  **  my  husband  brought  me  a 
cheque  book  for  my  own  use." 

"  Good  evening,  ladies  !  "  Joe  Myers  came  up  to  the 
group.  "  Are  you  short  of  some  fun  ?  I  came  to  show  my 
face  ;  a  good  laugh  does  one  good  in  these  days."  They 
were  all  laughing.  Mrs.  Cursman  slapped  him.  "  Get  away 
you  rascal."  "  I  had  some  amusement,"  said  Joe.  *'  I 
saw  just  now  Mr.  Klums,  the  wholesale  china  dealer,  and 
Mr.  Bragger  in  conversation,  and  I  heard  them  having  a 
confidential  business  chat."  "  If  it  was  confidential,  how 
do  you  know  about  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman,  smihng. 
"  Of  course,  like  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Cursman,  "  pokes  his 
nose  in  everywhere ;  if  he  ain't  there  the  business  is  no 
business." 

"  Mrs.  Cursman,  you  do  give  me  some  character,  I 
say,"  laughed  Joe.  "I  hope  you  won't  spoil  my  match," 
he  added. 

"  What  was  they  talking  about  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cursman. 
*'  Well,  Mrs.  Cursman,  if  it  were  confidential,  it  would  be 
wrong  that  I  should  impart  a  secret  not  belonging  to  me  ; 
but  as  it  happens  you  know  the  genteel  voices  of  the  two 
gentlemen  concerned,  so  that  I  heard  it  a  mile  away." 

"  Will  you  come  out  with  your  important  secret  or  not  ?  " 
demanded  Miss  Freedman. 

"  Yes,"  he  began.  "  I  heard  Mr.  Klums  shout  to  Mr. 
Bragger,  *  I  say,  what  about  your  Yudela,  he  must  be  a 
fine  fellow  now  ?  *  *  You  mean  my  Julius  1 '  corrected 
Bragger.  '  A  business  ! '  says  Klums.  *  Let  it  be  Julius. 
Them  children,  they  are  ashamed  of  their  Yiddisher  names 
nowadays.  I  ?  I  care  much  !  My  name  was  Chatzkel 
Klums  when  I  came  to  London  without  a  penny  to  bless 
me,  and  now  my  children  have  taught  me  to  write  Chatzkel 
on  my  cheques.     IClums  even  ain't  necessary.     And  you 
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ought  to  see  the  sums  that  it  signs  I '  He  laughed  aloud, 
looking  around  the  room. 

"  Then  he  went  on,  '  I  have  a  daughter  Get  el ;  they  call 
her  Gertie  now.  I  think  it  can  be  a  shidduch  with  them, 
what  do  you  say  ?  ' 

"  Bragger  was  cautious  with  his  reply.  '  You  know,'  he 
said,  after  a  while,  *  my  Julius  is  as  good  as  a  partner  in 
my  business,'  and  looked  at  Klums  meaningly. 

"  *  Noo,  what  about  it  ?  '  asked  Klums.  *  Go  on,  make 
a  bid  I    How  much  do  you  want  ? ' 

"  *  I  ain't  selUng  a  horse,"  returned  old  Bragger. 
'  Besides,  it's  me  who  has  the  goods,  and  you  are  the  buyer ; 
how  much  you  can  give  ?  '  "  Miss  Freedman  was  very 
amused.  "  *  Name  the  sum,'  said  Bragger,  '  and  we'll  see. 
And  don't  forget,'  he  added,  '  you  must  know  who  we  are. 
Mine  wife  comes  from  a  family  which  has  had  an  uncle  who 
lived  many  years  ago  ;  he  has  written  a  great  book  which 
was  mentioned  in  them  great  English  dictionaries,  En- 
cyclopedria  Britanicer.'  He  made  a  mess  of  the  poor 
Encyclopaedia,"  added  Joe  amidst  the  laughter  of  some  of 
the  ladies,  especially  of  Mrs.  Cursman.  '*  *  Oh,  I  heard 
quite  a  lot  about  that  family  ghost,'  said  Klums,  *  and  I 
wants  to  buy  mineself  into  Jewish  haristrocracy.  I  have 
the  cash  for  it,  for  why  not  ? '  " 

"  A  nice  haristocracy,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ciusman.  "  *  My 
Julius  is  not  an  ordinary  young  man,'  said  Bragger  again, 
*  his  eddication  costed  me  enough.'  *  Name  the  sum,' 
urged  Klums,  *  and  I  will  pay  for  the  eddercation  too  ; 
besides,  a  few  hundred  more  or  less  ain't  the  question,  and 
if  you  would  see  mine  Gertie,  you  wouldn't  be  so  partickler 
about  the  price.' 

"  *  I  shall  speak  to  my  wife,'  said  Bragger."  "It  is 
them  kind  of  people  that  have  the  luck  with  their  children. 
What  then,  like  my  Lewis  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  it," 
Mrs.  Ciursman  sighed.    A  young,  good-looking  girl  came  up 
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to  the  group  with  refreshments.  They  all  partook  of  some, 
while  Joe  paid  her  a  compliment  which  pleased  her,  for  she 
went  away  laughing. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cursman.  "  That's  Mrs. 
Trooper's  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips  ;  "  you  see  her  there, 
she  is  the  good-looking  woman."  "  Wasn't  she  going  out 
with  Grinderer  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Goldstone.  **  I  also  heard  it," 
afi&rmed  Mrs.  Millstein.  "  I  believe  they  were  going  to  be 
engaged  ;  at  least  that's  what  her  parents  and  sister  were 
thinking  of,"  she  added  with  a  wink.  "  What  I  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Phillips.  "  Not  him,  he  wouldn't  take  her."  "  Why  ?  " 
asked  Joe.  "  She  is  certainly  a  good-looking  girl ;  she  is 
hke  her  sister."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  her  sister's 
husband  was  different,  he  wasn't  a  man  of  the  world, 
without  education.  Grinderer  is  of  a  different  cut.  He  has 
seen  some  women  in  his  time,  you  bet.  He  told  my  husband, 
in  confidence,  that  she  was  too  much  made  up  for  his  liking  ; 
besides,  being  a  self-made  man,  who  doesn't  look  out  for 
money,  he  wanted  at  least  an  accomplished  girl  of  a  good 
family."  "  Gee  1  he  wants  something  for  his  cash," 
remarked  Joe. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  said  Miss  Freedman,  "  that  when  a 
rich  girl  marries  a  poor  man,  or  if  she  is  of  a  better  family 
than  he,  she  never  forgets  the  fact  and  lets  him  feel  it,  and 
the  same  is  with  the  man."  Mrs.  Phillips  did  not  like  the 
remark,  remembering  her  brother's  affair,  and  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  so  after  Mr.  Grinderer 
had  spoken  about  accomplishments,  my  friend,  Mrs.  Miller, 
told  me  that  she  found  her  once  practising  '  Smallwood  ' 
on  the  piano.  I  dare  say  she  wanted  to  complete  her  educa- 
tion," she  added  mockingly,  **  but  she  started  a  bit  too 
late." 

"  I  also  started  learning  the  piano  after  I  was  married," 
said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  but  when  the  kids  came  along,  bless 
them,  I  soon  dropped  it,  and  what  I  have  learned  I  dare  say 
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I  have  forgotten."  "  Oh,  I  couldn't  be  bothered,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Goldstone,  **  my  nerves  are  too  bad ;  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  hear  the  kids  practising." 

**  Well,  ladies,"  remarked  another  lady  of  the  party, 
who  had  been  a  silent  listener  all  the  time — she  was  a 
young,  nice  looking  woman,  fashionably  but  neatly  di^essed, 
and  her  name  was  Mrs.  Rowland — "  talking  about  musical 
accomplishments  ;  when  I  got  married,  my  husband  bought 
a  bargain,  an  excellent  piano,  which  cost  him  a  good  bit  of 
money.  I  asked  him  what  is  the  sense  of  buying  a  piano  ? 
He  said  that  a  drawing-room  without  a  piano  is  like 
a  queen  without  a  crown,  and,  besides,  it  doesn't  ask 
for  food.  When  we  will  have  children  we  will  not  have 
to  buy  one  then.  I  thought  to  myself  I  might  as  well 
make  use  of  it  since  it  is  there ;  besides,  I  was  also 
longing  to  learn  piano.  My  husband  was  absent  all  day, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands.  I  started 
taking  lessons,  and,  knowing  the  importance  of  practis- 
ing, I  used  to  do  it  for  four  hours  daily  for  fully  two  and 
a  half  years.  It  was  very  hard  work,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  know  it."  "  You'll  catch  me  doing  that,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Phillips. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  "  I  wished  to  know  it, 
and  after  my  baby  was  born  I  resumed  it  again.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  practise  when  baby  was  asleep."  "  But 
you  must  have  missed  a  lot  of  going  out,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Millstein.  '*  Of  course  I  did,  and  a  lot  of  gossip,  too," 
laughed  Mrs.  Rowland,  "  but  I  had  my  own  pleasure  in  it 
and  I  was  fully  recompensed  in  the  long  run."  "  Of  course, 
you  can  play,"  remarked  Miss  Freedman,  who  was  a  fine 
player  herself.  '*  Ah,  but  that  was  not  all.  I  asked  my 
teacher  to  give  me  some  difficult  music,  and  I  practised  it 
thoroughly,  till  I  could  play  it  off  with  ease,  so  that  when 
after  I  got  hold  of  hghter  music  I  could  play  it  by  sight 
without  any  effort. 
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"  Once  we  were  at  a  party,  and  they  were  having  some 
music.  Some  of  the  ladies  who  were  known  to  play  were  very 
fussy  when  approached,  and  excused  themselves ;  they  said 
that  they  were  not  in  a  mood  to  play,  and  another  was  bang- 
ing at  the  piano  with  some  ragtime  tunes  very  noisily,  and 
there  was  nobody  else  in  the  room  who  could  play  the  piano. 

"  I  said  I  thought  that  I  would  play.  The  company 
were  very  pleased,  and  my  husband  became  curious  ;  he 
was  puzzled,  he  thought  perhaps  I  was  joking.  I  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  began  to  play  some  Schumann  and 
Mendelssohn  music  which  I  had  practised  very  well  and 
with  which  I  was  quite  at  home.  I  dare  say  the  people  were 
pleased  with  it  after  the  rag-noise,  and  they  encored  me 
over  and  over  again. 

"  But  now,  you  ought  to  have  seen  my  husband's  face  ! 
His  astonishment  and  deUght  were  indescribable.  He  was 
so  pleased  that  he  actually  came  up  to  me  and  embraced 
and  kissed  me  in  the  presence  of  everybody,"  she  added 
with  a  pretty  smile.  "  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phillips. 
"  When  we  came  home,*'  resumed  Mrs.  Rowland,  "  my 
husband  said,  '  Well,  Nellie,  you  have  given  me  a  pleasant 
surprise,  I  didn't  know  you  could  play  so  well.'  Of  course, 
to  him  it  appeared  grand,"  she  added,  "  but  I  wouldn't 
give  the  game  away,  and  I  said,  *  Well,  my  dear,  I  did  know 
how  to  play  the  piano  long  before  I  knew  you,  but  I  didn't 
want  you  to  take  me  for  my  accomplishments,  but  for 
myself.'  He  was  so  glad  that  he  bought  me  a  set  of  furs  and 
muff,  worth  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  saying,  *  You 
surprised  me,  and  I  am  giving  you  a  surprise  now,'  and 
since  then,  whenever  he  is  at  home,  he  knows  of  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  listen  to  my  playing.  He  has  little  favourite 
tunes  and  he  is  never  tired  of  listening  to  them." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  the  patience  to  stick,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Phillips.  "  And  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Millstein,  a  bit  cross. 
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*'  But  why  not,"  asked  Mrs.  Rowland.  "  as  long  as 
I  see  that  it  makes  him  happy  ?  and  to  make  my  husband 
happy  is  worth  to  me  ever5i:hing." 

Just  then  her  husband  entered  with  another  gentleman, 
bowed  smilingly,  and  said,  "  Madam,  you  are  requested  to 
play,"  and  gave  her  his  arm.  She  got  up  laughing,  and  he 
conducted  her  to  the  piano,  the  other  ladies  following  her. 
She  began  a  prelude  with  very  practised  fingers,  one  could 
see,  and  played  a  few  nice  simple  songs,  her  husband's 
favourties.  She  played  them  with  ease  and  grace,  and 
finally  played  some  classical  music,  which  was  very  much 
appreciated.    She  was  encored  several  times. 

**  Can't  you  see,"  whispered  Mrs.  Phillips  to  Mrs. 
Millstein,  with  envy  in  her  voice,  "  she  must  have  practised 
jolly  hard  to  play  it  so  nicely."  "  I  dare  say  she  practised 
purposely  in  order  to  be  applauded,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Millstein,  who  looked  a  bit  sheepish.  "  Never  mind,"  said 
Miss  Freedman,  *'  practice  or  no  practice,  she  plays  well 
and  she  deserves  the  applause." 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN. 
The    Engagement   Party   of   Miss    Dinah    Elfenbein. 

AVERY  important  event  takes  place  to-day  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Baruch  Elfenbein,  namely,  the  engage- 
ment of  his  youngest  daughter,  Dinah.  In  order  fully  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  affair,  we  are  obliged  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  preceding 
the  happy  event. 

Mr.  Baruch  Elfenbein  was  a  successful  city  merchant 
dealing  in  wool  and  cloth,  who  during  the  War  was  blessed 
abundantly  and,  of  course,  belonging  to  the  nouveaux  riches, 
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left  the  East  End  to  change  it  for  a  seaside  resort,  where  he 
bought  a  mansion  in  a  fashionable  quarter.  The  happiness 
of  the  family  Elfenbein  would  be  complete  if  it  were  not  for 
that  abominable  Income  Tax.  He  was  a  specimen  of  those 
Jews  who,  in  spite  of  their  prosperity,  remain  the  same 
in  both  taste  and  habits.  He  was  a  man  of  strictly  orthodox 
views,  with  an  utter  contempt  for  modem  civilization  and. 
social  progress.  For  years,  ever  since  the  time  when  he  had 
been  in  less  prosperous  circumstances,  he  had  attended  a 
small  kind  of  Synagogue,  hidden  away  somewhere  in  the 
East  End,  where  he  used  to  study  the  Talmud  together  with 
men  of  the  same  humble  extraction  with  a  view  that  in  the 
future  world  great  reward  should  await  him.  So  convinced 
is  he  of  the  fact  that  even  now,  in  spite  of  being  a  rich  man, 
he  still  retains  his  external  appearance  in  matters  of  dress 
and  adheres  to  that  obscure  congregation,  perhaps  more 
from  force  of  habit  apart  from  preferring  the  old  company 
to  his  new  acquaintances.  Even  on  his  daily  journeys  from 
his  home  to  London  he  never  omitted  his  prayers  in  the 
train.  His  singularity  and  abrupt  manners  were  not  only 
excused,  but  rather  ascribed  to  his  being  original  and  of  an 
independent  mind.  Altogether  he  was  a  man  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  remote  Babylonian  age,  living  in  that  old 
civilization  by  constantly  nourishing  his  mind  with  its 
Uterature  composed  in  Babylon  by  the  Rabbies.  He  was  a 
strict  Sabbatarian  ;  he  never  ventured  out  of  his  house  on 
Saturday,  which  day  he  spent,  as  a  good  Jew  is  enjoined  to, 
in  feasting,  chanting  between  the  courses,  sleeping  after 
dinner,  and  then  praying  and  perusing  the  Holy  Books. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Elfenbein,  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned, 
simple-minded  Jewish  women,  a  splendid  cook,  who  took 
particular  pride  in  the  baking  of  the  Sabbath  cake,  a  pastry 
in  the  making  of  which  she  was  a  past-master.  Her  religious 
observances,  strictly  to  the  letter,  were  centred  in  the 
kitchen.    She  was  especially  careful  in  all  matters  connected 
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with  "  kosher  "  (ritually  pure)  diet,  to  observe  which  in 
detail  she  devoted  all  her  energy  and  self-sacrifice.  Mrs. 
Elfenbein  looked  up  to  her  husband,  confident  that  through 
his  merit  she  would  partake  of  all  those  rewards  in  the 
world-to-come  for  good  and  pious  Jews.  Naturally,  the 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  same  spirit.  They  adored 
their  father,  to  whom  they  looked  for  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. With  them  there  was  no  thought  of  choosing  for  them- 
selves or  of  acting  in  any  way  independently.  Everything, 
not  excluding  love,  they  left  to  their  father's  wisdom.  It 
would  appear  surprising  that,  despite  the  custom  among 
strictly  orthodox  Jews  of  marrying  their  daughters  at  an 
early  age,  the  two  Misses  Elfenbein  were  still  single.  They 
were  both  well  advanced  in  the  twenties,  while  one  of  them 
would  soon  be  thirty. 

They  were  very  nice,  of  Jewish  respectability,  although 
tactless  and  rather  lacking  in  refinement.  But  this  was 
regarded  as  quite  natural  in  their  circle.  And  here  there 
was  no  question  of  lack  of  money,  a  considerable  sum  having 
been  set  aside  as  dowry  for  them.  The  cause  of  the  delay 
was  rather  a  matter  of  Jewish  respectability,  reUgious 
principle,  and  pedigree.  Whenever  a  shadchan  (match- 
maker) proposed  a  husband  for  the  elder  daughter,  there 
were  presented  several  difficulties  of  which  the  principal 
were  three.  "  Does  he  keep  Sabbath  ?  "  was  the  fijrst 
question  and  an  affirmative  answer  had  to  be  proved.  The 
second  was  of  the  reUgious  views  of  the  young  man,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Synagogue  he  attended,  while 
the  third  was  of  his  family,  which  must  be  of  the  same  social 
standing  as  Mr.  Elfenbein's,  and  of  the  old  orthodox  school 
of  opinion. 

No  objection  was  raised  if  the  future  son-in-law  were  a 
Zionist,  although  the  old  man  would  rather  leave  such 
grave  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  for  Him  to 
redeem  Israel  from  captivity  in  His  own  good  time  through 
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the  Messiah,  than  through  England  and  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. 

As  a  rule,  if  the  candidate  for  love's  hand  passed  the 
first  question,  it  was  because  he  was  compelled  to  close  his 
business  on  the  Sabbath  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  or 
because  he  had  no  business  to  keep  open. 

The  second  question  was  the  stumbhng  block.  And  if 
perchance  this  were  overcome,  the  third  was  unsurmount- 
able.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  matrimony  for  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Elfenbein  was  delayed  until  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Pinchas  Fox,  who  having  passed  through  fire,  water, 
and  air,  was  declared  worthy  and  accepted  as  future  husband 
of  the  elder. 

She  was  thrifty,  domesticated,  and  intensely  religious  ; 
so  much  so,  that  even  her  father  used  to  call  her  the 
Rabbetzin  (female  Rabbi).  So  she  became  engaged  after 
the  money  question  was  duly  settled  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both  parties. 

Now  our  bridegroom,  Mr.  Pinchas  Fox,  came  from  a 
small  town  in  Galicia,  Poland.  His  parents  were  extremely 
poor,  but  he  had  received  a  Jewish  education,  and  with 
regard  to  his  pedigree  and  religious  views  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves,  since  Mr.  Elfenbein  did  this  himself  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  He  was  "  froom  "  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Sabbath  Observance  Society.  He  was  of 
middle  age  and  had  worked  himself  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  until  now  he  was  the  owner  of  a  large  business. 
He  did  not  believe  in  courtship  or  any  of  that  silly  nonsense, 
so  his  views  about  love  were  similar  to  that  of  his  bride. 
He  hated  politics  and  did  not  believe  in  philosophy,  but  he 
beheved  in  making  money  and  in  a  good  meal. 

The  future  better  half  of  our  hero  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  befit  a  Jewish  maiden  to  be  in 
love,  excepting  with  God,  her  parents,  and  family.  Besides, 
she  argued,  how  can  you  love  a  stranger  whom  you  don't 
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know  ?  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  love  him  when  you 
axe  married,  it  will  then  be  your  duty  to  love  your 
husband.  Even  his  plain  looks  did  not  seem  to  affect  her 
equanimity.  '*  I  don't  marry  him  for  his  good  looks,"  she 
said  ;  "  if  father  finds  him  all  right,  then  he  is  good  enough 
for  me.*' 

The  younger  daughter,  Dinah,  was  of  a  different  pattern 
altogether ;  although  reUgious,  she  was  inclined  to  be 
more  practical,  more  reasonable  in  her  views  than  her  older 
sister,  more  active,  lively,  and  impetuous.  A  distant 
relative  of  theirs,  a  young  man,  Lewis  Goodman,  often  used 
to  frequent  their  house.  The  object  of  his  visits  was  Dinah, 
and  she  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fact,  nor  was  her  mother. 
Comparing  his  gentlemanly  behaviour  towards  her  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pinchas,  she  once  remarked  to  her  sister,  "  Don't 
you  think,  Rebecca,  that  it  is  rather  mean  of  him  not  to 
fetch  a  box  of  chocs,  or  even  flowers  occasionally  ? " 
"  Doesn't  matter,"  the  other  answered,  *'  he  is  not  a  dandy 
and  not  of  a  nature  to  show  off.  He  is  a  simple  man  who 
hasn't  been  to  a  school  of  etiquette,  and  it  shows,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  is  not  used  to  paying  compUments 
and  playing  the  cavalier ;  as  long  as  he  will  make  a  good 
husband,  I  am  satisfied."  "  Well,  my  sister,"  said  Dinah, 
"  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  pleased." 

We  beg  our  readers  to  turn  their  attention  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Goodman,  because  he  has  some  intentions  in  the 
same  house.  The  old  man  had  nothing  particular  against 
him,  but  he  was  not  of  the  old  orthodox  school  after 
the  pattern  of  Mr.  Elfenbein.  He  possessed  an  excel- 
lent English  education,  spoke  French  fluently,  was  well 
mannered  and  of  a  cheerful,  Uvely  disposition,  was  very 
particular  about  his  attire  and  personal  appearance.  He 
was  clean  shaven,  which  was  very  repugnant  to  Mr. 
Elfenbein,  but  he  was  "  a  good  sort  of  a  soul "  as  the 
mother  said. 
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He  possessed  an  excellent  voice,  of  which  he  was  not  a 
little  proud.  He  was  not  exactly  irreligious,  but  he  never 
came  up  to  the  heating  point  of  Mr.  Elfenbein's  thermometer. 
He  could  pass  the  first  degree,  having  no  business  of  his  own, 
but  he  would  certainly  prove  a  pitiable  failure  in  the  second 
degree.  Still,  he  was  suffered  to  come,  and,  although  ignored 
by  the  old  man,  yet  was  a  pleasant  companion  to  the  mother 
and  daughters. 

There  was  a  certain  rumour  amongst  the  Jewish  city  men 
that  several  houses  which  owed  considerable  amounts  of 
money  to  Mr.  Elfenbein  were  on  the  brink  of  becoming 
bankrupt,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  rumours,  they 
did  not  spare  Mr.  Elfenbein  himself,  as  if  he,  too,  were  about 
to  collapse. 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  rumour  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
but  gradually  it  became  an  accepted  fact.  Our  Mr.  Pinchas 
Fox,  who  had  wind  of  the  affair,  imagined  the  worst  and  was 
very  much  perturbed.  He  resolved  at  once  to  save  his  skin 
in  good  time,  because  his  dowry  was  at  stake. 

On  the  following  day  he  paid  his  usual  visit  to  his  bride, 
and  in  a  roundabout  way  gave  her  to  understand  that  times 
were  rather  hard  just  now  and  that  he  had  expected  through 
the  help  of  the  marriage  to  improve  his  position.  But,  as 
matters  were  now,  prospects  seemed  to  be  very  remote  and 
therefore  the  marriage  must  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Should,  in  the  meantime,  a  better  chance  present  itself  to  her, 
he  was  wilHng  to  withdraw  altogether,  if  by  so  doing  she  would 
be  happier.    It  was  a  shock  to  the  poor  girl  and  she  felt  it. 

She  informed  her  father  about  it.  '*  Ah  1  "  said  the 
father,  "  this  time  he  is  mistaken,  but  I  will  benefit  by  his 
mistake.    I  will  be  wiser  next  time." 

Meantime  the  younger  daughter,  Dinah,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  mother's  sympathy  with  regard  to  her  little 
affairs  of  the  heart.  She  felt  that  the  mother  was  not 
averse  and  entreated  her  to  acquaint  her  father  with  the 
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news.  She  herself  would  try  to  obtain  the  father's  ap- 
proval to  accept  the  young  man  for  her,  she  still  being 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened  with  the  elder  sister 
that  very  day. 

The  mother  and  daughter  entered  the  father's  study, 
but  his  gloomy  and  worried  expression  frightened  them, 
and  they  both  became  disheartened,  feeling  that  it  was  a 
most  inopportune  time.  As  he  perceived  them,  his  features 
softened,  he  became  calm,  and  in  a  most  kind  manner 
asked  them  what  was  their  wish.  The  mother  began, 
together  with  the  daughter,  in  a  hesitating  voice  to  place 
their  case  before  him.  His  features  took  on  their  former 
gloomy  appearance.  He  was  evidently  suffering  great 
mental  pain  and  said  with  emotion,  "  Where  is  the  man  ? 
Bring  him  here.'*  They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
whole  affair,  nor  what  awaited  them.  They  were  more 
sorry  for  the  young  man  than  anything  else.  He  was 
called  in  and  for  a  moment  all  was  quiet.  One  glance  con- 
vinced the  young  man  that  everything  was  at  stake. 
Suddenly  the  old  man  approached  him,  looked  him  in  the 
eyes  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  to  his  very  soul  and  said 
in  a  stern  voice,  "  My  wife  informed  me  that  you  wish  to 
demand  the  hand  of  my  daughter  in  marriage.  Is  that  so  ? 
Now  listen,  I  am  a  ruined  man.  Will  you  take  her  as  she 
is — penniless — yes  or  no  ?  "  The  young  man,  who  with 
his  open,  honest  and  frank  face,  stood  there  before  Mr. 
Elfenbein,  erect,  proud  and  full  of  dignity,  said,  "  Sir, 
however  deeply  I  deplore  the  misfortune  of  your  financial 
position,  however  much  I  am  grieved  at  the  vicissitude  of 
your  affairs,  it  often  happens  that  what  we  deem  a  misfortune 
may  turn  out  a  blessing  in  disguise.  I  am  not  very  rich, 
but  I  am  not  poor  either  ;  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  posi- 
tion is  as  safe  as  it  is  sound.  Gladly  will  I  part  with  all 
my  savings  if  that  should  be  any  help  to  you  in  your  present 
financial  difficulties.    All  my  possessions  are  at  your  disposal. 
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All  I  ask  now  is  that  you  give  your  consent  to  our  union. 
I  want  her  and  her  alone.  In  her  I  have  all  the  treasures  I 
could  wish  ;  she  is  more  precious  to  me  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  because  I  love  her.  I  love  her  dearly  for  her 
own  sake.  All  we  want  now  is  your  blessing  to  consecrate 
our  love,  to  sanctify  our  attachment,  and  to  give  your 
benediction  to  our  happiness." 

They  all  remained  silent. 

Two  heavy  tears  were  rolling  down  from  the  old  man's 
eyes  on  to  his  white  beard;  he  was  deeply  moved,  his 
prejudice  was  conquered. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said  with  emotion,  "  it  was  always 
my  belief  that  a  good  Jew  makes  a  good  man,  who  makes  a 
good  husband.    I  find  in  you  both." 

He  took  his  daughter's  hands  and  placed  them  into 
those  of  his  future  son-in-law,  placed  both  his  hands  on 
their  heads  and  blessed  them. 

During  the  week  following  the  last  described  events, 
the  financial  affairs  of  Mr.  Elfenbein  paissed  the  crisis  and 
he  emerged  unaffected  by  it.  It  was  even  known  to  have 
ended  very  satisfactorily  for  him. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  house.  There 
were  gathered  together  an  intimate  family  circle,  and  there 
was  happiness  expressed  on  everyone  present,  especially 
the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

They  were  awaiting  Mr.  Elfenbein.  He  was  in  his  study 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Pinchas  Fox,  who  was  as  yet 
unaware  of  the  new  engagement. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fox,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  of  course, 
under  present  circumstances  the  wedding  will  have  to  be 
postponed  indefinitely,  and  if  you  happen  to  meet  a  better 
chance,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw,  if  by  so  doing  I  can  make 
you  happier."  The  younger  man  looked  confused.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Elfenbein,  I  didn't  mean  anything.    Why,  it  is  all  right 
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between  us  I  hope  ?  "  Since  Mr.  Elfenbein  did  not  answer, 
he  said,  as  if  remembering  something,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Elfenbein, 
by  the  way,  do  you  remember  that  last  receipt  you  gave 
me  ?  It  had  no  stamp  attached  to  it.*'  The  old  man 
glanced  at  him  with  a  quick,  penetrating  look  which  seemed 
to  go  through  and  through  Mr.  Pinchas  Fox,  and  said  in  a 
quiet,  calm  tone,  as  if  treating  a  matter  of  unimportance, 
"  Oh,  I  see,  was  it  on  the  date  you  mention  ?  I  think  it 
was  two  days  later.  I  am  not  sure,  you  may  be  right,"  the 
old  man  concluded.  Mr.  Fox  brightened  up  and  said, 
"  Oh,  that's  now  of  no  importance."  He  took  out  the 
receipt  and  tore  it  up  into  several  pieces,  as  if  that 
was  of  no  consequence^ now,  while  the  old  man  paid  no 
attention. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Elfenbein  rising  from  his  chair, 
"  my  daughter  Dinah  is  getting  engaged  to-day  and  my 
presence  is  needed  downstairs.  But  I  don't  think  that 
yours  is  required,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  a  good-night," 
and  he  bowed  him  out  through  the  door. 

The  father  sighed  deeply  with  evident  relief. 

Mr.  Elfenbein  walked  into  the  room  and  found  his  family 
gathered.  They  were  jolly  but  not  hilarious,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  pride  as  he  watched  them.  There  were  his 
sons  with  their  wives,  his  married  daughters  with  their 
husbands,  his  wife  and  family,  and  above  all  the  exquisite 
happiness  which  expressed  itself  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  indeed  he  felt  happy. 

The  scribe  was  waiting  there  and  they  began  to  arrange 
the  affair  in  black  and  white,  that  is,  the  dowry,  the  date  of 
jparriage,  and  so  on.  When  they  came  to  state  the  figure 
of  the  nadan  (dowry)  Mr.  Elfenbein  paused  a  moment  and 
said,  "  Write  down  the  marriage  portion  as  £3,000  instead 
of  £2,500,  since  God  has  helped  me,  and  my  daughter  has 
very  largely  contributed  to  the  business  by  managing  the 
clerical  department  so  successfully." 
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This  was  a  happy  surprise  for  all.  After  the  business 
was  over,  they  were  all  invited  into  the  next  room,  where 
the  tables  were  laid  invitingly  for  a  repast. 

We  leave  them  to  enjoy  themselves  and  turn  our  atten- 
tions to  our  fallen  Mr.  Pinchas  Fox,  who  endeavours  to 
retahate. 

After  having  been  poUtely  shown  to  the  door,  Mr. 
Pinchas  understood  that  the  game  was  up.  He  was  not 
so  much  upset  at  the  time,  but  he  really  took  it  to  heart 
when  he  heard  what  subsequently  followed.  The  girl  did 
not  so  much  matter,  but  the  loss  of  the  increased  dowry 
did.  He  regarded  it  as  a  personal  loss  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  he  brooded  revenge,  which  ultimately  he  was 
able  to  achieve. 

This  he  did  by  involving  young  Elfenbein  in  some  shady 
business  transaction  and  taking  advantage  of  a  further 
indiscretion  committed  by  the  young  man  in  trying  to 
extract  himself. 

Pinchas  Fox  emerged  from  it  all,  satisfying  his  wounded 
pocket  by  mulcting  his  victims  of  £500,  thus  balancing  the 
lost  dowry,  and  soothing  his  wounded  pride  by  submitting 
them  to  much  trouble  and  pain  before  they  were  finally  rid 
of  him. 


CHAPTER    TWELVE. 
The  Wedding  of  Miss  Hannah  Bragger. 

MRS.  BRAGGER  is  very  busy  to-night ;  she  has  friends, 
and  many  visitors  in  the  house.  They  are  all  busy 
discussing  the  arrangements  for  to-morrow's  affair,  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  all  present,  namely,  the  wedding-day  of 
her  daughter  Hannah.  The  company  were  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  our  hostess,  and  are  all  well  known  to  our  readers. 
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They  were  mostly  all  talking  together,  and  therefore  one 
could  not  make  much  sense  of  their  conversation  till  after 
tea,  when  Mrs.  Bragger  began  to  discuss  the  wedding. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  **  that  ain't  going  to  be  an  ordinary 
wedding  ;  it'll  be  a  foral  and  chloral  (floral  and  choral) 
wedding,"  she  added  with  importance,  "  and  it  ain't  no 
joke.  My  Hannaleh  has  chosen  her  future  husband  accord- 
ing to  her  eddication  ;  he  is  from  aboard  (abroad).  He  is 
a  rich  business  man  ;  mine  daughter,  bless  her,  fell  in  love 
with  his  shocking  nice  handwriting.  He  writes  Hke  a  book- 
keeper, and  his  letters  was  most  high  class.  I  tell  you  he's 
all  right.     Please  God  by  your  children  not  worser." 

"  Don't  forget  to  be  in  time,"  she  urged  her  visitors. 
The  reception,  with  dinner  and  ball  to  follow,  was  taking 
place  in  Caxton  Hall,  a  name  which  poor  Mrs.  Bragger  was 
struggling  hard  to  remember,  the  nearest  to  which  she 
could  get  being  something  like  "  Castor  Hall."  "  You 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  "  that  we  will  have  all  the  silver 
cutlery  and  the  best  of  everything  that  costs  something ; 
but  we  don't  mind  the  money  as  long  as  we  have  it  in  stale 
(style).  Of  course,  you  can't  invite  everybody  to  such  a 
grand  affair.  We  was  picking  and  choosing  and  yet  we 
got  together  a  crowd,  unbeshroie !  You  know,"  she 
informed  them  further,  "  we  are  going  to  have  the  Chief 
Rabbi  to  of&cial  the  marriage."  "  Who  ?  "  asked  several 
voices  incredulously.  ''  Yes,"  she  said,  "  mine  husband 
doesn't  mind  how  expensive  it  is  as  long  as  my  Hannaleh 
has  it  done  in  the  proper  way." 

"  Will  Mihma  Esther  be  on  the  wedding  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Showoffski.  "  No  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  "  she  ain't 
modern  enough  for  such  a  wedding.  I  was  sure  that  if 
she  be  coming  to  the  hall,  she  won't  approve  to  the  fashion- 
able dresses  and  them  mixed  dancings.  You  know,"  she 
said  to  Miss  Freedman,  "  I  ain't  old-fashioned ;  I  am 
advanced  in  my  ideas,  and  besides,  Castor  Hall  ain't  no  fit 
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place  for  Mihma  Esther's  Torah  (learning),  and  she  would 
remind  me  too  much  that  we  are  sinners  and  we  will  die 
one  day.  No,  thank  you,  not  on  mine  daughter's  wedding- 
day." 

Mrs.  Showoffski  laughed  over  the  joke.  "  By  the  way, 
will  Miss  Brunin  be  at  your  wedding  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman 
of  Miss  Bragger.  "  No,"  said  the  young  lady,  **  she  is  too 
much  of  a  pedagogue  for  my  hking.  I  think  I  have  done 
her  a  favour,  as  she  will  prefer  the  smell  of  her  mouldy 
books  than  the  splendour  of  our  gathering.  Why  !  "  she 
said,  "  she  would  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  She  wouldn't 
yield  to  conventionalities  ;  I  know  her  ways.  With  her  it 
is,  *  If  you  will  have  me  as  I  am,  I  come.'  Besides  that, 
she  wouldn't  find  any  Uterary  people  there,  and  she  would 
not  be  in  her  sphere,"  she  concluded.  Miss  Freedman  was 
silent. 

Mrs.  Bragger  invited  her  guests  to  inspect  some  of  the 
presents.  They  went  upstairs,  where  a  special  room  was 
set  apart  for  that  piu'pose.  The  presents  consisted  mostly 
of  silver  and  other  very  expensive  ornaments. 

**  You  have  a  fine  collection  of  silver,"  remarked  Miss 
Freedman,  who  had  sent  her  some  fine  books,  but  which 
were  not  unpacked  yet,  since  they  were  not  silver. 

**  Wy  mir  !  bless  your  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  "  we 
have  only  rich  guests  ;  what  is  to  them  £30  or  more  ? 
That  is  the  sum  what  we  would  spend  on  a  present  if  we 
goes  to  a  wedding,  isn't  it,  Hannaleh  ?  "  But  the  bride 
did  not  condescend  to  answer. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Bragger,  "  all  them  presents 
are  only  returns  what  we  gave  them  ;  and  with  all  that  it 
won't  pay  me  back  half  the  expenses  what  the  wedding  cost 
me." 

**  What  do  you  say  to  Pinchas  Fox  ?  "  remarked  Mrs. 
Showoffski.  "  Yes,  you  mean  that  one  who  threw  over  the 
Elfenbein  girl  I  "  inquired  Miss  Bragger. 
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"  As  far  as  I  know,"  said  Miss  Freedman,  "  her  father 
threw  him  out  rather."  "  Whatever  it  was,"  snapped  Miss 
Bragger,  "  he  didn't  marry  her."  '*  And  rendered  her  the 
best  service  by  so  doing,"  remarked  Miss  Freedman. 

"  Well,  what  about  him  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Bragger.  *'  I 
heard,"  said  Mrs.  Showoffski,  "  that  he  became  engaged  to 
a  girl.  He  thought  she  has  a  lot  of  money  and  he  gave  her 
a  lot  of  jewellery  and  other  presents.  Her  father,  being  a 
clever  fox  himself,  finds  for  her  a  richer  shidduch,  and  she 
marries  under  his  very  nose  and  kept  all  the  jewellery." 
"  Didn't  he  take  up  a  breach  of  promise  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brag- 
ger. "  He  did,  but  her  father  managed  somehow  to  make 
Fox  lose  the  percess  (process),  and  had  to  pay  the  costs 
as  well. '3 

"  I  see,"  said  Miss  Freedman,  smiling,  "  when  Greek 
meets  Greek." 

Since  Mrs.  Bragger  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Miss  Freedman's  few  words,  she  asked  the  ladies  to  follow 
her  into  the  next  room  to  inspect  "  some  of  the  troussers  " 
(trousseau),  as  she  called  it.  "  Mind  you,"  she  pointed 
out  to  them,  "  them  things  hasn't  been  made  by  nobodies, 
but  firms  like  Peter  Robesons,  Waring  and  Gillers,  and 
the  bridal  gown  by  Maison  Lizzi  (Louise),  and  the  going- 
away  costume  and  hat  by  Seffridges  ;  the  furnitcha  all 
comes  from  Mables."  Mrs.  Bragger  lost  herself  in  the 
unpronounceable  names  of  the  various  firms  which  somehow 
•he  managed  to  utter.  But  those  of  them  that  she  remem- 
bered best  were  "  Madame  Lizzi  "  and  "  Mable,"  because 
ihe  had  "  shicksas  "  by  that  name. 

"And  you  ought  to  see  the  bills,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger. 
These  Mr.  Bragger  carefully  carried  about  with  him  for 
ever  afterwards,  to  show  to  his  friends  with  an  assumed 
air  of  indifference.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  the  dresses  alone 
comes  to  £550,  apart  from  other  minor  dressmakers  in  the 
East  End.    My  wife  believes  in  giving  everybody  a  chance. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  bills  better  don't  ask  ;  but,  thank  God,  it 
can't  break  me.  Heaven  forbid  !  **  he  concluded  with  a 
squeeze  of  his  eyes,  turning  his  Havana  cigar  between  his 
lips. 

The  people  afterwards  speculated  what  his  fortune  might 
be  and  how  he  had  acquired  it  in  the  last  few  years  ;  but 
they  came  to  the  wedding  just  the  same,  to  see,  to  taste, 
and  chiefly  to  criticize. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  we  find  Miss  Hannah,  a 
tall,  good-looking  brunette,  very  proud,  capricious,  and 
vain.  She  is  in  a  very  irritable  mood  just  now,  very  trying 
for  her  maid,  who  is  driven  out  of  her  wits  to  know  how  to 
execute  all  her  orders.  The  flowers  have  not  yet  arrived, 
the  going-away  costume  had  white  cotton  attached  to  it, 
the  wedding  dress  is  not  to  her  satisfaction,  it  does  not  look 
exactly  Uke  the  one  of  the  Society  beauty  which  she  had 
seen  in  the  Gentlewoman  and  had  given  as  a  model. 

With  all  that  it  is  raining,  and  her  youngest  brother,  a 
**  smart  Johnny "  who  arrived  this  morning  from  his 
"  boardering  "  school,  dropped  and  broke  a  hand-mirror — 
which  is  very  unlucky  on  a  wedding-day.  *'  D — n  you,'* 
she  shouted  in  a  fury,  "  those  rotten  kids,  poking  about 
everywhere  !  "  "I  say,  sis/'  he  said,  soothingly,  "  don't 
be  ratty,  it's  rather  beastly  of  you  to  be  in  such  a  rotten 
temper  on  your  wedding-day  " ;  and  noticing  the  threatening 
movement  of  her  beautiful  arm,  he  quickly  made  himself 
invisible,  muttering  to  himself  that  a  fellow  is  to  be  pitied 
who  is  blessed  with  marrying  sisters. 

At  last  the  dressmaker,  friseur,  manicurist,  florist,  etc., 
arrived,  and  she  was  poUshed,  massaged,  and  dressed,  and 
was  now  ready  to  descend  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
came  in  as  a  smiling,  charming,  sweet,  and  innocent -looking 
bride,  which  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  people 
present  in  the  room.  They  were  mostly  neighbours  who 
were  not  invited  to  the  wedding,  but  were  asked  to  come 
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and  see  the  bride  and  wish  her  "  Mazol  Tov "  over  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  also  to  witness  the  departure  to  the 
Synagogue. 

The  drawing-room  was  a  spacious  apartment  and  was 
furnished  Uke  a  museum,  with  all  sorts  of  curious  and  rare 
inlaid  necessary  and  unnecessary  pieces  of  furniture.  It 
was  decorated  with  tables  laden  with  all  sorts  of  refreshments 
and  Hqueurs  one  could  think  of,  was  Ut  up  with  many  candles 
in  as  many  silver  candlesticks,  apart  from  the  chandeher 
with  its  electric  lights. 

Mrs.  Bragger  in  gala  dress  walked  about  Hke  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  all  oriental,  all  glittering  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
tire  the  readers  with  the  details  of  the  splendour  of  her  attire. 
We  leave  it  to  their  own  imagination. 

So  was  her  younger  daughter,  Deborah,  a  girl  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  in  a  frock  of  pink  lace,  ribbons,  and 
frills.  The  guests  began  to  arrive  ;  they  were  all  greeted 
with  exclamations  of  welcome  by  our  hostess.  There 
followed  a  tumult  and  hubbub  of  voices  and  the  excitement 
can  be  easily  imagined,  with  the  usual  kissing,  and  wishing 
**  Mazol  Tov." 

Master  Percy,  after  having  been  so  unceremoniously 
dispatched  by  his  beloved  sister,  assumed  a  gloomy  ex- 
pression, and,  attired  in  his  Eton  suit  with  collar  and  silk 
hat  to  match,  was  standing  near  one  of  the  tables  trying  to 
drown  his  sorrows  by  helping  himself  to  as  many  chocolates 
as  he  could  get  into  his  mouth,  in  a  race  with  one  of  his 
chums,  Benny  Klein,  who  was  similarly  attired.  *'  I  say, 
Perc,"  said  Benny,  **  you're  a  lucky  dog  to  have  a  sister  to 
marry,  while  my  sisters  are  all  kids  as  yet."  **  Do  you 
think  so  ?  "  said  Master  Percy,  scornfully,  trying  to  swallow 
the  last  chocolate.  "  I  don't  wish  a  fellow  to  be  in  my 
boots."  "  Why  ?  "  said  Benny,  "  look  at  your  sis  Han  ; 
she  looks  jolly  pretty."  "  And  I  don't  think,"  was  Master 
Percy's  opinion.     "  Now  don't  be  hard  on  her,  I  think  her 
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an  awfully  nice  kid.  Won't  you  miss  her  ?  "  "  Yes,"  her 
loving  brother  retorted,  "  her  whacks  I  will  miss,  sure 
enough.'* 

The  confidential  chat  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Showoffski,  who  swept  in  with  great  fuss  and  bustle, 
with  her  daughter,  a  tall,  pretty  girl  of  thirteen  or  there- 
abouts, with  dark  curls  and  eyes  to  match,  all  in  white, 
with  a  huge  bow  of  red  ribbon  in  her  hair.  '*  Some  Idd  !  " 
remarked  Benny,  pushing  Percy  with  his  elbow.  Percy 
turned  round.  "  Oh,  you  mean  the  girl  with  the  long  legs  ? 
A  spiteful  cat,  hke  her  beastly  mother,"  Percy  snapped  at 
his  friend.  Benny  looked  disappointed.  "  Now,  don't  be 
a  nasty  rotter.  I  think  her  an  awfully  nice  topper  "  ;  and 
he  helped  himself  to  an  apple. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  your  mucky,  beastly  taste," 
said  Master  Percy  Bragger  scornfully,  placing  half  a  banana 
in  his  mouth.  "  Don't  be  a  silly  ass,"  retorted  Benny 
Klein,  hotly,  "  she  is  some  kid,  I  tell  you.  I  wish  to 
make  her  acquaintance,  do  be  a  chum."  "  Give  a  fellow 
a  chance,"  said  Percy,  as  if  annoyed,  but  in  his  heart 
he  Uked  the  girl  himself,  but  he  Uked  to  show  off  before 
his  friend. 

"  Oi,  here  is  Leibeleh,  should  live  !  "  shouted  Mrs.  Show- 
offski  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  noticing  Master  Percy.  *'  Un- 
beshroie  !  what  a  big  man  he  is,  he'll  soon  want  a  caleh 
(bride),  by  my  blessed  Ufe."  She  wanted  to  embrace  him, 
but  Master  Percy  was  not  in  the  mood  just  now  to  be  molly- 
coddled, and  besides,  he  resented  Mrs.  Showoffski  calling 
him  "  Leibeleh." 

"  You  mean  my  Percyleh  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bragger,  with 
a  beaming  face.  **  I  told  you,  mother,  not  to  call  me 
Percyleh.  Ridiculous  !  I  am  no  more  a  kid.  Percy  is  my 
name."  He  pulled  himself  up  and  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  "  Oh,  look  at  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger,  unperturbed 
by  the  scornful  remark  of  her  youngest  offspring.    *'  A  good 
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year  on  you,  my  joy."  Percy  turned  away  disgusted. 
"  And  your  Leyeleh,  bless  her,  what  a  beauty.  Soon  we 
shall  be  on  her  wedding,  please  God,"  said  Mrs.  Bragger. 
"  You  mean  me  ?  "  asked  Miss  Showoffski.  "  I  didn't  know 
it,  as  my  name  is  Lucy,"  corrected  the  young  lady,  puUing  a 
long  face  at  the  mention  of  her  discarded  name. 

At  last  the  carriages  arrived,  and  they  were  all  driven  to 
the  Synagogue.  The  Synagogue  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  roses  were  strewn  on  the  strip  of  scarlet 
carpet  for  the  bride  and  guests.  There  were  everywhere 
palms  and  lily-of-the-valley  in  abundance,  and  all  in  the 
gathering  of  guests  were  gorgeously  attired.  The  gentlemen 
were  all  silk-hatted  and  in  frock  coats.  The  marriage 
service  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way  with  the  help  of  a 
full  choir,  and  whatever  else  money  could  procure.  It  was  a 
grand  display,  everybody  agreed,  one  of  the  most  pompous 
weddings  seen  for  a  long  time  in  the  memory  even  of  the 
new  aristocracy  ;  it  was  a  real  nine  days'  wonder.  At  last 
Miss  Hannah  Bragger  was  married  and  she  left  the  synagogue 
as  Mrs.  Leon  Richman,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  a 
dark,  tall,  and  handsome  man.  Mrs.  Bragger  expressed 
herself,  "  And  what  a  grand  dancing  man,  with  the  manners 
of  a  perfected  gentleman  !  "  She  looked  proud  as  she  walked 
erect  slowly  towards  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  the  hall. 
At  the  hall  all  was  ghttering,  never  was  there  a  greater 
display  of  riches  and  colours  combined.  The  ladies,  young 
and  old,  all  looked  like  some  enchanted  picture  from  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Aladdin  with  his  magic  lamp  would  find 
himself  outdone.  In  short,  East  and  West  joined  hands, 
each  of  them  was  trying  to  outdo  the  other  in  splendour  and 
magnificence.  The  style  was  great,  the  dinner  was  great, 
and  so  was  the  envy  and  criticism  of  enemy  and  friend  great. 
After  dinner  they  went  into  the  ballroom,  where  a  splendid 
band  was  playing.  They  also  had  an  M.C.,  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  frock  coat  with  some  decorations  on  his  chest,  of 
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whose  stately  appearance  Mrs.  Bragger  was  not  a  little 
proud.    By  the  way,  she  called  him  M.D. 

There  were  the  usual  happenings  of  such  affairs ;  some 
were  dancing,  some  wallflowers  looking  on,  watching, 
envying,  criticizing,  as  the  occasion  demanded  of  them,  and 
gossiping.  Gossip  I  that  queen  of  mischief  who  seems  to 
reign  paramount  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the  Ghetto,  we 
meet  her  everywhere  ;  no  affair  seems  to  be  complete  without 
her  evil,  lurid  presence,  she  has  the  place  of  honour,  and 
here  this  evening  she  reigns  supreme. 

Mrs.  Bragger  was  doing  the  honours  in  a  grandiose 
manner,  trying  to  command  the  waiters  about  as  if 
she  were  at  home  with  her  "  shicksas,"  which  the 
waiters  seemed  to  resent  very  much,  judging  by  the 
various  muttered  expressions  which  escaped  their  lips. 
"  Bother  her,  the  old  hag,  the  fat  pig,"  and  many  more 
ejaculations.  She  now  and  again  sat  down  to  listen,  to 
gossip  and  help  in  the  tune  if  necessary.  We  find  her 
sitting  at  present  with  Mrs.  Showoffski,  her  bosom  friend, 
so  far  as  that  goes. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  invited  Mrs.  Cursman  with 
her  blessed  lot,"  said  Mrs.  Showoffski,  in  a  piqued  tone. 
"  How  come  they  here  ?  Don't  you  know,  she  ain't  our 
friend.  She  would  know  trouble  all  her  life,  the  witch  I 
By  my  life,  if  I  knowed  she  was  be  here,  I  wouldn't  come." 
Mrs.  Bragger  looked  wise.  "  You,  Mrs.  Showoffski,  should 
talk  like  that,  such  a  clever  woman  what  you  are  ;  can't 
you  see  what  it  is  ?  I  made  a  rejoicing  for  my  friends,  and 
I  invite  mine  enemies  !  Their  eyes  should  burst  !  They 
should  see  how  God  has  helped  me  !  They  should  eat  up  their 
inside  with  envy  !  The  hag  I  A  black  year  on  her  with  her 
husband,  the  thief,  and  their  brats  1  How  they  show  off ! 
Look  at  them,  I  hate  them."  Mrs.  Showoffski  was  fully 
satisfied  with  her  friend's  explanation  and  squeezed  her 
hand  in  approval. 
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"  You  are  really  a  wise  woman,  such  a  good  year  on  me, 
how  clever  you  are,  a  politichnick  (poHtician).*'  "  Besides," 
continued  Mrs.  Bragger,  "  when  she  made  her  wedding  of 
the  old  maid,  she  thought  nobody  can  do  it  like  her  ;  now 
let  her  see,  bad  luck  to  her,  how  my  Hanneleh,  should  Uve, 
gets  married.  Now  what  you  say  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Am  I 
right  ?  "  "  Such  a  blessed  year  on  us,  how  you  was  right," 
approved  Mrs.  Showoffski. 

We  leave  these  sincere  friends  to  their  own  pleasure  and 
turn  our  attention  to  one  of  the  smaller  apartments,  where, 
in  some,  card  playing  was  in  full  swing ;  in  others,  the 
guests  were  passing  their  time  in  their  own  fashion. 

At  one  of  the  many  little  tables  laden  with  all  sorts  of 
pastries  were  seated  Mrs.  Phillips,  attired  in  her  bridal 
gown  (which  was  the  creation  of  some  Madame,  Court  Dress- 
maker, etc.,  of  Hanover  Square),  Mrs.  Cursman,  Mrs. 
Froomberg  and  her  sister.  Miss  Freedman,  and  also  Mrs. 
Biberpeltz,  who  speaks  in  broken  EngUsh,  mixed  with  funny 
Yiddish,  and  who,  judging  by  her  pronounciation,  must  be 
French.  She  comes  from  Paris.  Her  husband  and  herself 
with  a  baby  came  here  as  refugees  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  War  and  stayed  at  the  Jewish  Shelter,  Leman  Street, 
E.  They  were  treated,  as  is  well  known,  exceedingly  kindly 
by  the  English  community,  which,  together  with  the  British 
Government,  generously  supplied  them  with  food,  clothes, 
and,  in  short,  with  everything  one  could  think  of  to  make 
their  unhappy  lot  bearable.  Of  this  generosity  not  a  few 
took  gross  advantage  ;  some  again,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
their  way  clear,  looked  for  work,  in  order  seriously  to  begin 
to  settle  down  in  an  honest  occupation  and  not  live  on 
charity,  as  a  majority  of  them  did. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  them  was  Mr.  Biberpeltz. 
He  had  been  a  rank  Socialist,  imbued  with  Bolshevik  ideas, 
but  was  rather  surprised  at  the  Uberty  which  he  found  in 
England.    He  really  admired  it.    *'  La  liberie  c'est  h  marvcillc  ; 
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la  gYande  chost  la  liberie  anglaise."  He  used  to  marvel,  but  he 
argued  further.  "  What's  the  good  of  Uberty  when  the 
English  working  man  makes  no  use  of  it  ?  Now,"  he 
said,  "if  it  were  in  Russia,  they  would  know  how  to 
enjoy  it." 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  able  to  find  emplo5maent  in  a 
warehouse,  where,  by  working  eighteen  hours  daily,  he  was 
able  to  earn  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  a  week.  He 
would  accuse  the  master-tailors,  thundering  against  sweated 
labour,  the  capitalists  robbing  the  poor  working  man,  etc. 
But  when  he  was  able  first  to  work  for  himself,  then  to 
become  a  master-tailor  and  employ  others,  he  sung  a 
different  tune.  He  would  now  complain  of  the  workman. 
"  He  is  lazy,  he  wants  to  suck  the  blood  of  his  poor  employer  ; 
he  won't  let  you  live,"  he  grumbled.  His  workshop  was  in 
the  East  End,  but  he  himself  now  lived  in  Golders  Green, 
where  he  had  bought  a  fine  house. 

*'  What  you  say  to  the  wedding  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cursman. 
"  It  ain't  for  nothing  that  their  name  is  '  Bragger.'  All  for 
show,  nothing  more.  I  wonder  what  she  has  given  to  the 
poor  ?  She  won't  let  them  get  fat ;  she'll  watch  it ;  them 
people  who  Uke  to  take,  don't  give."  "  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised,"  said  Mrs.  PhiUips,  laughing,  "  she  shouldn't 
make  her  Deborah's  wedding  at  the  British  Museum." 

There  were  very  Hvely  sounds  in  the  ballroom  and  Mrs. 
Froomberg  rose  from  her  chair  to  go  and  see  what  it  was. 
All  the  others  followed  her. 

There  a  young  man  was  dancing  the  Kossatzka,  the 
Russian  national  dance,  with  all  its  twistings  and  whirlings 
round  and  stretching  out  of  one  leg  and  then  of  the  other  and 
doing  "  presiadka,"  sitting  flat  on  the  floor  and  jumping  up 
again  several  times  in  succession,  to  the  well-known  Russian 
tune,  playing  away  amidst  the  jolly  chorus  of  the  elder 
guests  present,  who  were  keeping  time  by  clapping  their 
hands  and  knocking  their  heels  on  the  floor.    Their  faces  all 
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assumed  a  new  expression,  lit  up  and  softened  at  the  sound 
of  that  tune  which  carried  them  far  away  from  this  splendid 
hall  to  their  various  villages  in  Russia,  when  in  their 
younger  days  they  had  danced  this  very  Kossatzka  to  the 
same  tune. 

The  disposition  of  the  guests  remained  very  animated 
after  this  dance  ;  they  were  chatting,  everybody  was  jolly 
and  lively  in  his  own  way  ;  they  went  on  strike,  the  M.C. 
seemed  to  be  dethroned,  his  services  were  superfluous,  'and 
he  felt  it,  as  he  sat  quite  comfortably  in  a  corner  in  conversa- 
tion with  someone  of  his  acquaintance.  The  feast  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  height.  Telegrams  were  arriving  all  the 
evening,  which  were  handed  over  to  the  bride.  Mrs.  Richman 
was  resting  after  the  final  valse,  which  she  had  danced  with 
her  husband,  who  was  a  lovely  dancer,  while  the  time  for 
their  departure  drew  near.  From  every  part  of  the  hall  one 
could  hear  laughter. 

Mrs.  Bragger  was  in  her  glory,  she  asked  everybody  how 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  she  was  assured  that  it  was 
grand. 

Still  another  telegram  arrived.  Mrs.  Richman  opened  it 
and  read  it,  screamed,  and  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground. 
She  had  fainted.  The  consternation  of  the  guests  was 
impossible  to  describe,  they  all  ran  forward  to  the  spot 
where  she  lay,  gesticulating  with  their  hands,  with  frightened 
faces.  First  to  be  on  the  spot  was  Mrs.  Bragger,  who  was 
kneeUng  near  her  daughter,  screaming  in  despair.  Then 
she  discovered  the  telegram  which  her  daughter  held  in  a 
tight  grasp.  She  held  up  the  telegram,  but  was  unable  to 
read  what  was  written.  *'  Help  !  "  she  screamed.  "  Jews, 
help  !  a  telegram  has  killed  my  child,  read  !  "  Someone  took 
the  telegram  and  read  aloud  the  following  words  :  "  Stop 
marriage,  man  already  married,  Mrs.  Richman  follows 
telegram."  Mrs.  Bragger  began  to  scream  and  went  off 
into  h5rsterics. 
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r  The  scene  that  followed  was  uproarious,  everybody 
spoke,  advised,  ran  about  aimlessly,  asking  one  another  for 
the  bridegroom  who  alone  could  save  the  situation.  But, 
alas,  he  was  not  there,  he  had  been  careful  to  save  himself. 


CHAPTER    THIRTEEN. 
The  Divorce  Case. 

SOLOMON  BERKOFF  was  quite  an  intelligent  young 
man  ;  he  had  received  some  education  in  Russia  and 
was  what  we  would  call  a  nice  fellow.  He  had  come  over 
to  England  some  time  ago  to  seek  his  fortune,  but,  unUke 
many  other  new-comers,  he  had  not  to  struggle  very  much, 
because  he  found  here  an  aunt,  who  was  a  widow,  well-to-do 
and  living  in  a  fine  house. 

She  was  a  healthy,  robust  looking  woman,  rather  attrac- 
tive and  of  a  very  lively  disposition.  She  certainly  knew 
how  to  dress  to  advantage.  She  was  always  smart  in 
her  appearance,  even  coquettish  if  necessary.  She  moved 
amongst  our  nouveaux  riches^  and,  of  course,  belonged  to  our 
aristocracy. 

She  had  received  him  in  her  house,  as  her  brother's  son, 
treated  him  most  kindly,  almost  affectionately,  which  in  the 
long  run  led  to  intimacy.  When  their  relatives  got  to  know 
about  the  unavoidable  mischief,  they  tried  to  make  a  virtue 
out  of  a  necessity,  so  that  the  coming  offspring  should  have  a 
legitimate  father,  to  which  proposal  our  young  culprit 
seemed  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  submit.  He  did  not 
hke  the  idea  of  putting  his  head  under  the  yoke  of  matrimony 
so  soon.  He  was  even  excused  on  that  account  by  the 
relatives,  since  he  was  her  junior  by  fifteen  years  and  he  was 
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only  of  twenty  summers,  so  that  when  he  would  reach  his 
manhood,  she  would  be  much  too  old  for  him. 

But  as  matters  were  becoming  more  serious  and  it  would 
reflect  on  the  family,  they  decided  to  have  recourse  to  a 
pious  trick.  They  called  together  a  family  council  and  also 
Rabbi  Oldman  as  a  legal  adviser.  The  young  man,  too,  was 
invited  on  the  appointed  day,  his  aunt,  and  many  others. 
It  all  looked  gay  and  everything  was  prepared  as  for  a  feast ; 
the  tables  were  nicely  laid  with  refreshments  and  plenty  of 
drinks,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  in  an  hilarious  mood. 

The  men  drank  heavily  and  saw  to  it  that  Berkoff  did 
likewise,  until  he  was  in  the  irresponsible  state  in  which 
they  wanted  him.  They  then  got  him,  as  if  jocularly,  to  say 
the  Hebrew  words,  "  Hahre  li  ath  mikaddashoth  li,  betabaath 
mazoth,"*  etc.,  at  the  same  time  placing  a  ring  on  his 
aunt's  finger,  those  present  acting  as  the  required  witnesses. 
After  which  the  unsuspecting  bridegroom  was  carried 
upstairs,  as  he  was  quite  incapable  of  walking  up  himself. 

The  following  morning  some  of  the  relatives  con- 
gratulated him  and  asked  where  he  intended  to  go  for  his 
honeymoon.  His  dear  wife  soon  appeared,  of  course  with 
her  wedding  ring  on  her  finger,  full  of  sweetness,  and  sat 
near  him  partaking  of  the  breakfast  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  The  poor  fellow  looked  far  from  happy ;  he 
regarded  it  rather  as  his  funeral  than  his  wedding  day. 
He  had  some  vague  recollection  about  putting  on  a  ring,  etc., 
but  how  it  all  happened  he  could  not  give  any  account  to 
himself.  But  he  fully  realized  that  he  was  married,  he  had 
no  more  doubt  about  that. 

"  All  over  I  "  he  thought  to  himself.  They  lived  together 
until  young  Berkoff  made  his  appearance  as  a  third  party 
of  the  family.  The  child  was  duly  circumcised  and  registered 
as  Berkoff,  junior.  Meantime,  matters  turned  out  not  so 
satisfactorily  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkoff. 

*  With  this  ring  I  hereby  consecrate  thee  to  mjrself . 
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She  became  jealous,  watchful,  until  his  freedom  and 
liberty  were  restricted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
unbearable,  and,  as  if  matters  were  not  bad  enough  as  they 
were,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl  who  was  only  twelve 
months  his  junior.  His  life  became  a  perfect  hell,  and  as 
for  his  wife,  she  became  repulsive  to  him. 

He  knew,  and  so  did  his  wife,  that  their  marriage  was 
not  binding  according  to  the  English  law,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he  would  leave  her. 

This  fact  she  realized ;  the  mOre  she  thought  of  it,  the 
more  she  was  resigned  to  it.  As  the  unexpected  often 
happens,  Mrs.  Berkoff  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
heart  of  her  husband  belonged  to  somebody  else  and  also 
that  she  could  not  help  it  any  more.  She  consoled  herself 
with  the  fact  that  at  least  her  baby  had  a  name. 

The  family  were  well  aware  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the 
marriage  was  brought  about  by  necessity,  so  the  dissolution 
of  the  same  was  also  imperative,  since  the  purpose  had  been 
achieved.  They  did  not  see  any  wrong  that  the  poor  young 
man  should  follow  the  inclination  of  his  heart  in  matters  of 
his  own  choice.  So  matters  have  been  arranged  for  a  divorce, 
which  takes  place  to-night.  The  members  of  the  family 
were  all  assembled  together,  as  also  many  of  their  intimate 
friends  well  known  to  our  reader,  a  scribe,  Rabbi  Oldman, 
the  husband,  and  a  young  man,  David  Hartman.  They 
were  waiting  for  Mrs.  Berkoff. 

Mrs.  Paisterman,  who  knew  that  Miss  Brunin  would  be 
interested  in  such  a  case,  as  she  had  never  witnessed  a 
divorce,  informed  her  of  it,  and  invited  her  with  Miss  Lehrer 
for  the  evening.  Besides,  she  was  sorry  for  what  had 
happened  that  evening  at  her  house  and  she  wished  to 
show  them  that  she  did  not  bear  them  any  malice,  on  the 
contrary  she  wished  to  retain  their  friendship.  And,  of 
course,  Mihma  Esther  was  not  forgotten. 
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**  A  nice  business  we  are  here  for/*  said  Mrs.  Paister- 
man,  who  was  sitting  with  the  ladies  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  "  I  would  rather  go  to  rejoicings." 
"Well,  she  had  joy  also.  Didn't  she  have  a  wedding  with 
a  brith  at  the  same  time  ?  "  remarked  Mrs.  Trooper  with 
a  sneer. 

Some  of  the  ladies  laughed  at  this. 

**  I  was  surprised  !  "  she  further  said,  "  to  hear  at  that 
time  about  the  business,  a  woman  of  her  age  !  I  thought 
she  would  have  had  more  decency  and  sense." 

"  Well,  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Froomberg,  "  don't  let  us 
condemn  her,  she  suffers  enough,  poor  woman  !  Besides,  I 
think  she  loves  him,  and  it  is  jolly  hard  on  her." 

Mrs.  Trooper  smiled  ironically  and  Mrs.  Paisterman  said, 
with  a  similar  smile,  "  Poor  woman  !  "  "I  am  sorry  for  her  ! 
echoed  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  her,  he  is  a 
fine  kid."  "  But  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  looking 
at  Miss  Brunin,  *'  it  is  wrong  to  laugh  at  it  ;  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen,  we  have  children  of  our  own," 
"  You  are  right,"  remarked  another  lady. 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  Mrs.  Froomberg,  '*  have  you  seen 
Mrs.  Richman  ?  Isn't  she  a  charming  little  woman  ?  " 
**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
yet.  I  have  heard  that  she  is  educated."  **  To  whom  do 
you  refer  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brunin.  "  Do  you  mean  Miss 
Bragger  ?  "  *'  No,  of  course  not,"  retorted  Mrs.  Froomberg, 
**  I  mean  the  real  Mrs.  Richman,  the  proper  wife  of  Mr. 
Richman."  "  Why,  is  not  Miss  Bragger  married  to  Mr. 
Richman  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brunin  again,  quite  perplexed. 
**  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  "It  means  that  Miss 
Bragger  is  Mrs.  Richman  number  two,"  replied  Mrs.  Trooper. 
"  And  what  about  her  ?  "  inquired  another  lady.  "  She 
is  after  all  married.  She  is  married  here  in  England, 
lawfully."  "  But  her  marriage  is  no  marriage,"  insisted 
Mrs.  Trooper. 
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*'  What  about  the  other  Mrs.  Richman  ?  "  asked  the  lady 
again.  *'  She  came  to  have  a  divorce  from  him."  "  And 
where  is  he  ?  "  "  Well,  if  people  would  know  where  he  is, 
detectives  would  not  have  to  look  for  him,"  Mrs.  Trooper 
said,  laughing.  "Is  it  on  account  of  the  bigamy  case  ?  " 
again  inquired  the  lady.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Mrs.  Trooper, 
"  the  police  on  the  Continent  were  after  him  a  long  time 
ago.  They  traced  his  whereabouts  to  London,  and  here  he 
shpped  through  their  fingers."  **  Poor  Hannaleh,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Froomberg. 

"  May  I  know  what  you  mean  by  it  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Brunin,  who  had  been  Hstening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
ladies.  *'  Why  is  she  poor  Hannaleh  ?  What  has  happened 
to  her  ?  "  "  Don't  you  know  ?  "  was  the  astonished  question 
of  all  the  ladies.  "  Her  husband  married  her  bigamously," 
said  Mrs.  Trooper,  and  related  to  her  the  whole  affair  of  the 
telegram  as  it  is  already  known  to  our  readers  ;  and  she 
further  said,  "  Rooms  were  already  arranged  for  their 
nuptials  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  and  it  was  just  an  hour 
before  they  intended  to  leave  for  the  hotel  when  the 
calamity  broke  over  her  head." 

"  What  a  terrible  misfortune !  "  sympathized  Miss 
Brunin.  "  Such  a  nice  girl,  a  real  misfortune."  **  It  is  not 
such  a  misfortune,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper,  "as  it  might  have 
been."  "  Yes,  in  one  way  ;  however,  she  is  still  a  girl," 
remarked  Mrs.  Froomberg,  "  and  the  marriage,  of  course,  is 
no  marriage.  What  do  you  think.  Rabbi  ?  "  she  asked  him, 
who  with  the  rest  of  the  men  had  been  hstening  for  some  time 
to  the  conversation  of  the  women.  "  According  to  our  law," 
said  the  Rabbi,  "  she  is  his  consecrated  wife  ;  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  both  his  wives  must  first  be  divorced, 
then  he  is  at  hberty  to  retake  whichever  he  hkes."  "  What 
do  you  mean.  Rabbi,  by  *  retake  '  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trooper. 
"  Well,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "  being  a  free  man,  he  can  choose." 
"  I  actually  know  of  such  a  case,"  said  the  young  man,  Mr. 
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Hartman,  "  where  such  an  affair  happened,  but,  of  course, 
under  different  circumstance."  *'  Do  tell  us  about  it," 
asked  some  of  the  ladies,  "  it  must  be  interesting." 

Mr.  Hartman  began  : 

**A  married  couple  arrived  in  the  town  K ,  in  Russia, 

and  took  rooms  in  an  hotel.  They  met  there  many  nice 
visitors,  it  being  a  first-rate  place.  Amongst  the  visitors 
there  was  a  very  nice  girl.  The  wife  noticed  several  times 
that  her  husband's  eyes  were  following  the  girl  whenever  he 
met  her,  and  that  he  seemed  to  like  her  presence  ;  and  also 
the  girl  took  notice  of  her  husband,  who  was  not  a  bad- 
looking  man.  She  made  inquiries  about  the  girl,  and  found 
out  that  she  had  a  considerable  amount  of  money  left  to 
her. 

*'  She  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply,  and  finally  came  to 
some  conclusion.  One  day  she  remarked  to  her  husband, 
'  I  notice  that  the  young  girl  is  impressed  with  you, 
I  believe  that  she  has  money.  Now  what  would  you  say 
if  I  play  your  sister  and  you  try  and  get  hold  of  her 
money  ?  ' 

"  He  looked  at  her.  '  In  which  way  ?  '  he  asked  wonder- 
ing. '  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  '  Can't  you  understand/ 
she  said,  irritated,  *  fool  that  you  are.  If  I  am  your  sister, 
you  are  not  my  husband,  and  of  course  you  are  free  to 
dispose  of  yourself,'  she  said  looking  at  him  meaningly. 

*  The  girl,  as  I  have  noticed,'  she  said  further,  *  seems  not 
to  be  indifferent  towards  you.     Suppose,*  she  suggested, 

*  you  make  love  to  her  and  induce  her  to  marry  you  ?  You 
see,  after  a  short  time,  you  come  into  possession  of  her 
jewels,  and  money,  etc.,  then  we  will  go  abroad.'  "  "  Oh  I  " 
ejaculated  some  of  the  ladies,  "  impossible  !  "  "  Maybe," 
said  the  young  man,  **  but  I  am  only  relating  the  fact  as  it 
happened,  however  wrong  it  appears. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  the  husband  did  not  jump 
immediately  at  her  proposal  and  he  told  her  that  he  would 
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think  over  the  matter.  On  the  following  day,  he  told  her 
that  he  would  fall  in  with  her  plan. 

"  He  courted  the  girl,  who  evidently  Uked  him,  and  as 
time  went  on  it  ripened  into  friendship  and  he  succeeded 
in  the  long  run  in  his  design,  and  he  got  married  to  the 
unsuspecting  girl.  A  week  after  the  wedding  his  real 
wife  asked  him,  *  Well,  dear,  don't  you  think  it  is  time  to 
settle  your  affairs  with  the  young  woman  ?  '  He  told  her 
that  he  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  over  it.  *  It  is  impossible,' 
he  said, '  to  ask  her  so  soon  about  money  matters,  she  might 
become  suspicious  about  it.*  '  Very  well,  then,'  said  his 
wife,  '  it  doesn't  matter,  let  us  wait  another  week.'  After 
the  week  passed  by  she  wished  to  know  when  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  other  one  according  to  their  understanding.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  hurry  for  a  week  or  two.  She  didn't 
like  it  at  all,  but  she  thought  she  had  better  submit  for  a 
while,  although  it  was  against  her  will.  In  the  meantime 
her  husband  began  to  grow  fond  of  the  young  girl  whom  he 
married.  He  reflected,  and  felt  downhearted  ;  he  compared 
her  innocence  and  trust  in  him  with  his  wife,  and  also  his 
own  conduct  towards  her,  and  was  depressed.  He  knew 
that  the  other  one  would  not  wait  indefinitely  and  that  it 
would  have  to  end  either  way.  He  was  genuinely  sorry  for 
everything.  To  confess  to  the  girl  was  very  hard  for  him  ; 
to  leave  was  impossible. 

"  He  was  between  two  fires.  At  last  he  decided  to  confess 
to  the  girl  and  take  the  risk  ;  it  was  worth  while,  he  thought. 
He  realized  that  he  loved  her.  He  told  her  the  truth  about 
their  marriage.  She  was  naturally  quite  upset  and  very  un- 
happy, because  she,  too,  loved  him.  '  My  dear,'  he  appealed 
to  her,  *  I  am  wrong  ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  my  action,  I 
know,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  led  me  to  real  love  and  I 
know  now  the  difference  between  a  good  woman  and  a  bad 
one.  Trust  me  1  Stand  by  me  1 '  he  begged  of  her.  *  Don't 
leave  me,  and  I  will  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  you  all  my 
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life,  and  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  regret  it.  I  feel/ 
he  said  further,  *  that  whilst  she  is  my  evil  genius,  you  are 
my  good  one.  Besides,  I  cannot  and  will  not  return  to  that 
woman  ;  I  love  only  you.  My  dear,'  he  urged,  *  another  thing, 
by  so  doing  you  will  revenge  yourself  on  that  woman,  who 
wished  to  do  you  harm.'  He  was  silent,  waiting  for  her 
decision.  The  poor  young  woman  was  in  distress ;  it 
was  a  terrible  shock  to  her,  she  loved  him  and  trusted 
him,  and  she  suffered  deeply.  But  his  appeal  was  not 
in  vain  ;  she  felt  that  by  remaining  with  him  she  would 
really  be  a  good  influence  in  his  life.  Further,  she  thought, 
*  I  am  already  married,  and,  as  he  said,  I  will  be  able 
to  avenge  myself  on  that  wicked  woman,'  and  consented 
to  his  appeal. 

*'  He  was  delighted,  and  henceforth  awaited  events. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  few  weeks,  his  wife  definitely 
demanded  his  return.  He  frankly  told  her  that  he  had 
considered  the  matter  and  found  out  that  he  really  loved 
the  girl  and  he  meant  to  remain  faithful  to  her.  The 
chagrin  of  the  woman  can  be  imagined.  She  was  in  a  rage, 
but  she  had  to  keep  quiet,  as  it  was  by  her  instigation  that 
he  acted  thus.  No  supplications,  no  threats  helped,  he 
remained  firm.  She  warned  him  that  she  would  go  to  the 
Beth  Din  and  she  did.  In  the  Court,  the  Rabbies  decided 
that,  although  it  was  true  that  morally  she  had  acted 
wrongly,  legally  she  was  still  his  wife,  and,  in  order  to 
decide,  he  must  divorce  both  and  then  remarry  the  one  he 
chose,"  concluded  Mr.  Hartman. 

The  Rabbi  nodded  in  approval  of  the.  decision.  "  I 
guess  whom  he  chose,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper,  laughing.  "  I 
bet  you  he  didn't  take  the  old  woman  after  having  a  young 
nice  girl."  "  And  serves  her  right,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Froomberg.  "If  he  remained  with  the  girl,  I  think  it  was 
not  because  that  she  was  younger  or  nicer  looking,  but 
because  she  was  a  better  woman."    "  And  you  have  guessed, 
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Madam,"  said  Mr.  Hartman.  "  He  did  remarry  the  young 
girl,  and  he  chose  rightly." 

"  My  father  told  us  of  a  similar  affair  which  happened 

in  his  town,  B ,  in  Poland,"  said  another  gentleman  of 

the  party.  If  the  ladies  wish,  I  can  relate  it  to  them." 
The  ladies  were  very  eager  to  hear  about  it,  as  they  expected 
some  more  fun. 

"  There  lived  in  one  of  the  small  towns  not  far  from 

B ,  a  Hebrew  teacher  called  Reb.  Shmerl,  the  Humorous, 

because  he  always  was  fond  of  telling  a  joke  and  was  there- 
fore well  hked  everywhere.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  of  a 
satisfied  disposition.  So  long  as  he  had  a  piece  of  bread  and 
some  tobacco  for  his  pipe  he  was  satisfied,  and  thanked  God 
for  it.  He  might  have  turned  out  a  second  Diogenes,  if  by 
mistake  he  had  not  a  Xantippe  for  a  wife.  Poor  man,  he 
had  no  rest,  day  or  night ;  she  was  continually  nagging  him  ; 
she  made  his  Uttle  home  a  real  hell.  He  stood  it  patiently 
for  a  long  time.  Finally,  she  began  to  burn  the  dinner,  and 
spoil  the  soup  by  adding  too  much  salt  to  it.  "  Oh,  that  is 
bad  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Paisterman.  "  I  Hke  my  dinners." 
They  all  laughed.  "  So  did  he,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and 
he  decided  to  run  away  from  her,  and  he  did."  "  Clever 
man,"  said  Mr.  Paisterman.  "  He  had  some  pluck," 
remarked  Mr.  Trooper,  laughingly,  looking  at  his  wife, 
"  but  my  wife  has  learned  how  to  cook  by  now,"  and  he 
winked.  "  What  a  cheek,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  Put  too 
much  salt  in  his  dinner  to-morrow  for  a  punishment," 
advised  Mr.  Paisterman,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  guests. 
"  Well,  what  about  the  teacher  ?  "  "He  came  to  my  father's 
town,  and  he  managed  to  get  together  a  few  pupils,  of  whom 
my  father  was  one.  By  the  following  term  he  got  more 
acquainted  with  the  place,  and,  as  the  people  Uked  him,  his 
school  increased,  and  numbered  about  twenty  pupils. 

"  Since  he  could  not  manage  it  himself,  he  decided  to 
get  an  assistant.    The  saying  is,  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
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together.*  He  got  hold  of  a  jolly  boy  with  a  mischievous 
face,  and  they  both  suited  each  other  admirably.  One  day 
our  worthy  teacher  got  wind  that  his  better  half  had  got  to 
know  his  whereabouts  ;  in  fact,  he  expected  her  to  arrive 
on  the  following  day."  "  Poor  fellow  I  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Paisterman.  "  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  the  poor  man 
saw  that  he  was  going  to  lose  his  paradise."  "  Ah,  is  that 
what  you  call  being  away  from  a  wife  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Paisterman,  smilingly.  "  Yes,  from  bad  wives,"  said  the 
gentleman,  bowing.  He  continued  further.  "  The  poor 
man  poured  out  his  heart  to  his  assistant,  who  was  a  jolly 
dog.  After  having  heard  his  master's  troubles,  he  put  a 
proposal  to  his  senior.  The  teacher  listened  to  it  and 
laughed  heartily  and  said,  *  I  take  your  advice,  perhaps  you 
are  the  means  of  my  deliverance.' 

*'  On  the  following  day  our  assistant  was  dressed  up 
as  a  female  and  was  sitting  near  what  was  supposed  to  be 
her  husband  as  the  expected  time  of  his  wife's  arrival  drew 
near.  They  had  not  long  to  wait,  and  in  comes  the  beauty. 
Perceiving  the  young  woman  sitting  near  her  husband  in  a 
rather  intimate  position,  as  if  she  was  his  wife,  she  walked 
up  to  her  and  without  further  ado  began  to  smack  her  face, 
and  pulled  down  her  sheital  (wig),  screaming,  cursing  and 
smacking  her  at  the  same  time.  The  children  got  frightened, 
and  my  father  with  many  other  boys  jumped  on  to  the  table, 
looking  on  in  the  meantime.  That  rascal  the  new  wife  was 
not  a  bit  perturbed  by  the  onslaught  of  the  lady  and 
retaliated  by  boxing  her  vigorously  about  her  ears,  while 
the  teacher  all  the  time  was  puffing  away  at  his  pipe  and  fully 
enjoying  the  spectacle.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
teacher  had  to  bring  his  two  wives  to  the  Rabbi  and  of  course 
had  to  divorce  both  of  them.  When  the  process  with  the 
first  one  was  got  through,  the  other  proved  to  be  a  male. 
Thus  our  hero  got  rid  of  his  worst  half  with  the  help  of  his 
assistant." 
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The  company  enjoyed  the  story  hugely.  Mrs.  BerkofE 
arrived.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  her  face,  usually 
so  bright  and  fresh,  looked  pale  and  haggard  ;  dark  shadows 
round  her  eyes  were  a  sign  of  recent  tears.  At  the  sight  of 
her  the  women  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for  her,  and  they 
greeted  her  with  more  warmth. 

Rabbi  Oldman  began  to  speak,  and  said,  "  There  are 
certain  occasions  in  which  divorce  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
besides,  it  is  one  of  the  Mitzwahs.  We  have  it  in  our  tradi- 
tions that  when  Abraham  was  about  to  enter  Egypt  he  was 
very  much  troubled  in  his  mind,  as  we  hear  him  sa5dng  to 
Sarah,  his  wife,  *  Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  nice-looking 
woman  ;  and  we  come  to  this  land  of  Egypt,  where  they  will 
probably  kill  me  and  take  you  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh  ' ; 
and  he  advised  her  to  say  that  she  was  his  sister." 

"  Excuse  me.  Rabbi,"  Mr.  Hartman  interrupted,  "  I 
should  hke  to  ask  a  question.  How  is  it  that  Abraham 
suddenly  became  aware  that  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
been  Uving  so  many  years,  was  a  nice-looking  woman  ? 
Didn't  he  know  this  before  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  Rabbi, 
"we  have  it  in  our  tradition  that  it  happened  that  they 
passed  over  a  stream  and  he  looked  into  it  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  her  beauty."  "  I  suppose  she  lifted  up  her  dress," 
said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  I  dare  say  so."  "  Well,  in  the  water, 
as  we  have  it  written,  he  saw  that  she  was  beautiful," 
repeated  the  Rabbi,  slowly.  "  May  I  ask  what  was  her  age  ?" 
Mr.  Hartman  inquired  anew.  "  You  ought  to  know,  young 
man,"  the  Rabbi  said  in  a  rebuking  tone.  "  Surely,  who 
doesn't  know  that  she  was  ninety  years  old."  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say.  Rabbi,  that  both  Pharaoh  and  the  king  of  the 
Philistines  fell  in  love  with  an  old  woman  of  ninety  years  ?  " 
'*  Yes,"  said  Rabbi  Oldman,  "  that's  just  it,  herein  lies  the 
wonder. 

"  We  have  it  recorded  in  our  sacred  Books  that  Sarah 
was  at  ninety  years  as  beautiful  as  a  girl  of  thirteen."    "  It 
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is,  indeed,  wonderful,  I  admit,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  ruefully  ; 
"  but  how  could  Abraham  tell  Sarah  to  deny  that  ske  was 
his  wife  ?  "  The  Rabbi  looked  at  him  sternly  and  said, 
"  That  simply  shows  that  you  are  an  amhaaretz  (illiterate) 
and  don't  study  our  traditions.  We  have  it  recorded  for  us 
that  Abraham,  after  this  conversation  took  place  between 
him  and  Sarah,  handed  over  to  her  a  bill  of  divorce."  "  I 
call  it  a  clever  trick,"  said  Mr.  Hartman.  "  Please  don't  be 
vulgar,"  Mrs.  Paisterman  reproved  him,  "if  you  don't  know 
the  law,  keep  quiet.  I  am  sure  if  Miss  Brunin  should  put 
questions  to  the  Rabbi  they  would  be  at  least  sensible."  Miss 
Brunin  bowed  to  her  and  thanked  her  for  the  comphment. 

"  Now,"  proceeded  the  Rabbi,  "  a  man  may  divorce  his 
wife  for  several  reasons.  In  this  case  in  particular  it  is 
permissible  to  dissolve  the  marriage  by  divorce  (Hillchoth 
Gittin  in  Even  Heazer  1).  A  man  may  not  marry  a  woman 
with  the  intention  of  divorcing  her,  but  if  he  previously 
informed  her  that  he  is  going  to  marry  her  for  a  reason,  it 
is  lawful.  Now  this  marriage  took  place  for  a  reason,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  case  for  divorce.  The  School  of  Shammai 
says  a  man  is  not  to  divorce  his  wife  unless  he  shall  find 
some  uncleanness  in  her,  for  they  interpret  the  verse  accord- 
ing to  its  simple  meaning,  'if  she  find  not  favour  in  his  eyes' 
on  account  of  finding  some  uncleanness  in  her. 

"The  School  of  Hillel  thinks  that  if  a  woman  let  her 
broth  burn,  it  is  sufficient,  for  they  interpret  the  words 
'  a  matter  of  uncleanness  '  to  mean  either  uncleanness  or 
any  other  matter  in  which  she  has  offended  him. 

"  But  Rabbi  Akiba  thinks  that  a  man  may  divorce  his 
wife  if  only  he  finds  another  handsomer  than  she  is,  for  he 
interprets  the  words  *  if  she  find  not  favour  in  his  eyes  ' 
where  he  explains  favour  to  refer  to  the  favour  of  beauty, 
or  if  he  find  a  matter  of  uncleanness. 

"  But  the  legal  decision  abides  with  the  School  of  Hillel ; 
that  is,  if  she  sin  against  her  husband,  he  may  divorce  her." 
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"  Are  matters  really  as  bad  as  that  with  women  ?  '* 
asked  Miss  Brunin.  "  I  think  I  have  given  the  authority 
for  it,"  said  the  Rabbi  curtly,  "  and  that  is  sufficient.  We 
read  in  another  volume  that  the  words  '  if  she  find  not  favour 
in  his  eyes  '  teach  that  a  husband  does  not  divorce  except 
voluntarily,  and  if  the  woman  be  divorced  against  his  will, 
she  is  not  divorced,  but  the  woman  is  divorced  with  or 
without  her  will  (Yad.  Hachazah,  Hilchoth  Gerushim  C.  1,2). 
"  Then  it  means  to  say  that  a  woman  cannot  divorce  her 
husband  ?  "  asked  Miss  Brunin.  "  So  the  law  does  not 
protect  her  ?  "  "  You  forget,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  "  that 
a  woman  belongs  to  his  household,  she  is  his  property,  and 
the  '  Rambam  '  is  quite  right  when  he  places  women  on  the 
same  level  as  amhaaretzim  (illiterates)  and  children.  It 
simply  proves  that  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
of  a  very  low  order,  and  the  holy  Gemara  said,  '  should  a 
man's  wife  become  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce,  then  she  is  divorced.'  "  While  the  Rabbi  prepared 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Berkoff  said  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  it  and  that  they  should  proceed  with  the 
business. 

The  scribe  handed  him  the  letter,  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  he  handed  to  his  wife,  and  from  the  moment  she 
received  it  the  marriage  was  dissolved. 

Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  house,  probably  to  meet  his 
future  bride,  and  Mrs.  Berkoff,  too,  took  her  departure. 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  experienced  a  greater  cruelty 
and  insult  against  our  sex,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  than 
to-night.  What  a  poor  estimation  do  the  Rabbles  teach  our 
stronger  sex  to  form  of  the  wives  of  their  bosom,  of  their 
own  mothers,  their  daughters  and  sisters.  Why,"  she 
asked  further,  "  are  you  Rabbles  against  us  women  ?  Why 
do  you  hate  us  so  much?"  "There  is  no  question  of 
hatred,"  answered  the  Rabbi,  "  women  have  to  know  their 
position.    It  isn't  their  business  to  meddle  in  things  con- 
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cerning  the  law.  The  wise  men  have  said  that  anyone  that 
teaches  his  daughter  the  law  is  considered  as  if  he  teaches 
her  transgression.  The  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  women 
have  not  got  minds  fitted  for  study,  but  pervert  the  words 
of  the  law. 

"Our  Rabbies  declared  that  women  are  disqualified  by 
the  law  even  from  giving  testimony."  "  Is  it  as  bad  as  all 
that  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Brunin.  "  There  are  ten  sorts  of 
disquaUfications/*  explained  the  Rabbi,  "  and  everyone  in 
whom  any  of  them  is  found  is  disqualified  from  giving 
evidence,  and  these  are  women,  idiots,  children,  the  wicked, 
despised,  etc."  "  Are  the  moral  feelings  of  women  considered 
to  be  so  low,"  asked  Miss  Brunin  again,  **  that  they  may  not 
be  trusted  ?  "  "  The  '  Rambam,'  "  said  the  Rabbi,  "  has 
made  it  clear.  He  considered  them  as  inferior  beings  ;  they 
have  no  sense  of  serving  God."  "  Don't  you  think  it  is 
monstrous,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  that  a  woman,  sacrificing 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  very  Ufe  to  her  husband,  and 
after  being  worn  out  in  rearing  his  children  or  incapacitated 
through  illness  or  other  misfortune,  can  be  driven  out  of  her 
house  on  some  trifling  pretext  or  for  the  sake  of  lust ;  that 
is,  if  he  has  found  a  younger  and  nicer-looking  woman  ? 
Why  should  we  be  excluded  from  appearing  as  participators 
in  the  worship  of  God  ?  Or  why  should  we  be  deprived  of 
praying  for  our  beloved  departed  ones  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Brunin. 

"  Why  do  they  close  Heaven  for  us,  or  the  entrance  to 
it,  unless  by  the  merit  of  men  ?  As  regards  the  great 
Maimonides,  known  as  '  Rambam,'  it  seems  that  whenever 
he  condescends  to  notice  women  he  insults  them. 

"  This  very  man  was  himself  a  renegade,  a  Turkish 
meshumed  (apostate),  for  he  was  born  and  bred  in  Moham- 
medan coimtries  centuries  ago,  where  civilization  was  in  a 
very  low  state.  No  wonder  he  exhibits  the  same  Moham- 
medan imposture  and  debases  women  to  the  level  of  brute 
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creation.  He  undoubtedly  considered  women  as  having  no 
souls,  as  did  the  Mohammedans."  The  Rabbi  was  full  of 
anger,  and  could  hardly  restrain  himself.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  to-night  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Paisterman  of 
Miss  Brunin.  *'  I  think  you  know  very  well  what  King 
Solomon  himself  said,  that  amongst  one  thousand  men  he 
could  find  one  right,  but  amongst  women  he  could  not. 
Surely  you're  not  wiser  than  King  Solomon,  and  wish  to  turn 
things  upside  down  ?  "  Here  Miss  Brunin  stood  up  with 
eyes  flaming,  but  restraining  herself  said,  "  I  suppose  King 
Solomon  measured  the  moral  standard  of  the  whole  of 
womanhood  by  the  moral  standard  of  his  own  mother.  If 
he  does  not  respect  his  mother,  I  do  mine."  "  Miss  Brunin, 
don't  excite  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper,  mockingly ; 
"  you  will  lose  your  temper."  "  No,  Mrs,  Trooper,"  said 
Miss  Brunin,  calmly,  "I  am  not  excited ;  besides,  it  is 
not  for  myself,  I  am  speaking  on  your  behalf  as  well, 
ladies." 

^  *'  You  mean  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  that  you 
are  going  to  teach  me  how  to  live  with  a  husband  ?  I  am 
married  seventeen  years,  thank  God,  and  I  have  managed  it 
up  till  now."  To  which  Mrs.  Trooper  added,  "  And  don't 
tell  me  how  to  handle  my  hubby,  I  know  how  to  get  round 
him  if  I  need  something.  You  leave  it  to  me."  She  chuckled 
at  the  words.    Miss  Brunin  looked  a  little  sad. 

"  I  can  see,  ladies,"  she  said,  "  that  you  miss  the  point ; 
that  is  not  the  question  at  all.  Alas,  the  Rabbies  have 
achieved  their  object,  they  may  be  proud  of  their  handi- 
work." 

"  I  say.  Miss  Brunin,"  interrupted  Mr.  Paisterman, 
"  don't  spoil  our  women.  They  are  already  hard  to  manage 
as  it  is.  What  do  you  want  to  teach  them  more  ?  We  give 
them  everything  they  want,  and  plenty  of  money  and  a 
good  bit  of  it."  "  Oh,  I  can  see,"  said  Mr.  Trooper,  "  that 
Miss  Brunin  is  making  our  women  worse  ;  that's  no  good  at 
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all.**  "  You  are  right,**  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  I  may  spoil 
you  ladies  if  I  say  more.  I  may  make  you  see  the  degradation 
into  which  the  Rabbies  have  placed  you  and  in  which  you 
seem  to  glory."  She  was  silent,  and  so  were  the  others  for 
a  while. 

Mr.  Hartman  looked  upon  the  young  girl  with  great 
admiration.  He  was  simply  carried  away  by  her  charm, 
she  looked  so  bewitchingly  nice.  Her  boldness  of  expression, 
her  sincerity,  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  But 
not  so  Mihma  Esther ;  she  was  differently  impressed,  but 
out  of  respect  for  the  Rabbi  she  dared  not  air  her  opinion, 
but  she  could  see  how  deeply  this  reckless  girl  had  wounded 
the  Rabbi,  and,  with  him,  all  the  Rabbies.  "  Ah,"  she 
thought,  "  she  has  attacked  the  very  religion.**  This  was 
too  much  for  her,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  any  longer 
and  she  said.  "  Well,  never  in  all  my  blessed  life  did  I  hear 
such  blasphemy  coming  out  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish 
daughter.  She  actually  attacked,  in  her  gross  ignorance, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise  Kings  ;  nay,  she  went  even  farther 
than  this,  she  insulted  his  glorious  moder,  a  Queen  herself, 
the  wife  of  the  King  of  the  Psalms,  and  is  calumniating  the 
great  Tzadik,  the  '  Rambam,*  blessed  be  his  memory — she 
dared  to  call  him  renegade.  What  do  you  know  "  she 
asked,  addressing  herself  to  the  girl,  "  about  this  great 
master,  Maimonides,  the  most  learned  amongst  the  learned, 
the  greatest  philosopher,  the  greatest  surgeon,  the  world- 
famous  doctor  of  medicine  ?  Tell  me,  what  do  you  know 
about  him  ?  **  she  asked  sternly,  and,  as  if  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  stared  hard  at  her.  "  I  say  and  maintain,'*  said  Miss 
Brunin  calmly,  "  and  let  the  Rabbi  contradict  me,  that 
very  man  to  whom  you  refer  abjured  the  Jewish  religion ; 
he  went  over  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Well,  if  such  a  one 
is  not  a  renegade,  an  apostate,  then  I  don't  know  what  he 
is."  Mihma  Esther  looked  at  the  Rabbi  for  an  answer,  but 
the  Rabbi  was  quiet  and  looked  pale. 
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"  So,"  Mihma  Esther  continued  in  her  comment,  "  now 
I  can  see  how  dangerous  knowledge  becomes  if  handled  by 
women  ;  she  becomes  her  own  condemnation.  Here  this 
very  girl  proves  it  by  her  rebellious  spirit  that  our  wise 
Rabbles  were  right — there  is  always  trouble  with  girls;  in 
whichever  way  you  take  it,  they  are  a  curse.  As  is  written  in 
our  holy  Gemara  about  it,  '  A  daughter  is  a  delusive 
treasure  to  a  father.'  The  anxiety  that  she  gives  him 
deprives  him  from  sleep  at  night.  When  she  is  very  young 
he  is  afraid  she  might  be  seduced,  when  she  grows  up  she 
might  go  astray,  when  older  she  might  remain  an  old  maid, 
when  married  she  might  not  have  any  children,  when  aged 
she  might  become  a  witch  I  "  she  concluded. 

They  all  burst  out  laughing,  the  Rabbi  included. 

*'  Now  I  can  understand,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  still 
laughing,  "  why  men  have  to  thank  God  in  our  daily  prayers 
for  not  having  created  them  women." 

"  Excellent !  "  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  and  for  what  should 
we  be  thankful  ?  "  "I  would  rather  ask  Mihma  Esther  to 
tell  us,"  Mr.  Hartman  suggested.  "  We  women,"  said 
Mihma  Esther,  "  thank  God  in  all  humility  and  humbleness 
in  our  daily  morning  prayers  that  He  has  made  us  according 
to  His  will."  "  I  think  that  we  have  to  thank  in  all  humble- 
and  humility,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin,  "  the  man  who 
graciously  submitted  that  out  of  one  of  his  ribs  a  counterpart 
or  helpmate  be  created  for  his  amusement."  "  The  Almighty 
created  man  first  in  his  image,"  remarked  the  Rabbi.  "  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  but  his  helpmate  came  as  an  after- 
thought, and  it  looks  that  originally  she  was  not  thought  of  ; 
I  think  it  was  a  mere  accident." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  fine  thing  if  you  please,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Trooper,  "  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  accident,  we  would 
not  be  here  altogether  for  all  I  know."  "  More  than  that," 
said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  according  to  what  we  have  heard 
your  very  existence  does  not  count  much.    You  are  ignored 
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altogether ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  a  rib,  as  we  have  heard,  a  rib  of  a  man, 
and  nothing  else,  a  mere  nothing,  your  existence  is  a  mere 
illusion."  "  Which  amounts  to  this,'*  said  Mrs.  Paisterman, 
"  that  we  are  practically  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  ?  " 
They  were  laughing.  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  are,  at  least 
spiritually,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  smihng,  at  which  they  laughed 
still  more.  "  Don't  say  that.  Miss  Brunin,  we  have  plenty 
of  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Paisterman. 

**  This  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  gaily,  **  of  that 
Russian  peasant."  "  Oh,  let  us  hear  it,  please ! "  begged  the 
ladies. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  Ivan  Shubin,  a  peasant, 
came  home  from  the  War  and  reported  himself  dutifully  to 
the  village  authorities.  *  Who  are  you,'  demanded  the  stern 
official.  '  I,  your  honour,'  said  the  peasant,  '  I  am  Ivan 
Shubin,  a  native  of  this  village,  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  War  and  wish  to  report  myself.'  The  of&cial 
looked  at  him  and  said  with  authority,  '  Ivan  Shubin  is 
dead  !  We  have  it  recorded  in  our  books.'  *  But  your 
honour,'  protested  the  peasant,  '  I  am  Ivan  Shubin  ;  I  am 
not  dead,  I  am  alive.*  '  Shut  up,'  the  official  reprimanded 
him  with  importance,  '  the  authorities  know  better.'  And 
basta  !  Poor  Ivan  left  the  office  very  perturbed  in  his  mind  ; 
he  felt  very  crestfallen.     He  began  to  doubt  his  existence. 

"  '  Perhaps  I  am  dead,'  he  wondered.  '  Since  he  is  the 
official  of  the  holy  Czar,  he  can't  be  wrong.'  As  he  walked 
along  in  his  dejected  mood  he  passed  a  kabak  (public  house). 
He  went  in  and  asked  for  a  tsharka  of  vodka  (cupful  of 
brandy),  his  usual  dose.  He  drank  it,  and  as  it  went  down 
his  throat  he  felt  warmer.  He  rubbed  his  chest  and  said, 
*  By  my  patron  saint !  I  feel  as  if  I  ain't  dead,  it's  me,  Ivan, 
after  all.'  He  felt  a  bit  liveher  at  the  thought  of  it.  *  I 
think  I  am  hungry,  another  sure  sign  that  I  am  alive  and  this 
time  the  officials  are  wrong.'  " 
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The  whole  company  burst  out  laughing  and  the  hostess 
said,  "  And  that  reminds  me  that  we,  too,  are  alive,  and  it  is 
time  we  had  something  to  refresh  ourselves,  and  that  the 
officials  are  wrong." 

**  Does  this  refer  to  our  Rabbles  ?"  said  Miss  Brunin  to 
the  amusement  of  all.  The  lady  of  the  house  bestirred  herself 
and  there  was  soon  a  repast  ready,  and  they  all  partook 
liberally,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  already  existing 
merriment  and  cheerfulness  of  the  company — except  for 
one  person  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  company,  and 
who  was  now  sitting  alone,  forsaken  and  lost  in  sad  thoughts 
in  her  room,  with  her  baby  pressed  to  her  heart,  reflecting 
over  her  bitter  experience.  It  was  Mrs.  Berkoff,  the 
divorced  woman. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN. 

The  Pedian  Haben  (Redeeming  of  the  Firstborn 
from  the  Priest  or  Cohen). 

THE  Pedian  Haben,  which  is  now  being  celebrated  at 
Mr.  Reddish's  house,  has  been  celebrated  by  Jews 
throughout  the  ages  in  all  countries.  It  is  not  merely  a 
Jewish  custom,  but  a  direct  command,  given  to  Moses  at 
the  time  when  Israel  was  still  in  Egypt,  to  commemorate 
the  dehverance  from  the  tenth  plague,  when  all  firstborn 
were  slain,  both  man  and  beast,  whilst  those  of  the  children 
of  Israel  remained  untouched.  We  invite  our  readers  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reddish,  to  celebrate  this  very 
day  the  Pedian  Haben  of  the  firstborn  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reddish  have  been  away  from  home  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  celebrate  this  feast  in   London   amidst  their  friends, 
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more  particularly  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  speedy  re- 
covery of  their  infant  son,  who  since  the  circumcision 
was  in  a  precarious  state  of  health.  Mr.  Reddish  is  the 
junior  partner  of  Messrs.  Kroolnic  &  Co.,  woollen  and  cloth 
merchants. 

The  house  was  a  fine  one,  "  up  the  other  end."  The 
reception  was  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  caterers  were  the 
best  that  money  could  obtain.  Mrs.  Reddish,  attired  in 
a  lovely  tea  gown  of  the  latest  and  smartest  design,  was 
receiving  her  guests,  few  of  whom,  however,  arrived  at 
the  time  specified  on  the  invitation  cards,  punctuality  not 
being  "  the  thing."  The  first  arrivals  were  the  poor  rela- 
tions. There  came  various  aunts  and  uncles  and  many 
more  from  the  East  End,  whose  reception  on  the  part  of 
our  host  and  hostess  was  lukewarm.  Greetings  between 
them  were  half  in  Yiddish  and  half  in  English.  They  were 
the  inevitable  mishpocheh  (family)  whom  one  was  com- 
pelled to  invite  in  order  not  to  hurt  their  feelings. 

The  others  commenced  to  arrive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paister- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldstone,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Creepinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lieroff,  and  many  others, 
and,  of  course,  Mihma  Esther,  with  her  husband,  the 
Chazon*  from  the  Synagogue  ;  in  short,  the  dlite  from 
"  up  the  other  end." 

Our  guests  were  greeted  most  cordially  by  host  and 
hostess,  and  were  conducted  to  their  various  places. 

It  soon  assumed  the  usual  animated  appearance  cus- 
tomary to  be  seen  at  weddings,  Bris  Milahs,  Barmitzwahs, 
etc. 

The  ladies  displayed  costly  gowns,  heaps  of  jewellery, 
finery  of  all  descriptions  ;  in  fact,  one  was  vying  with  the 
other  in  their  attire,  forming  little  chatty  groups,  secretly 
watching  one  another,  passing  remarks  behind  backs,  and 
so  they  passed  their  time.     The  men,  separated  themselves 

*  Cantor. 
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from  their  womenfolk  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  talking, 
discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  poUtics,  business,  war 
loans,  super-tax,  and  many  other  items,  generally  in  a  loud 
voice,  mostly  speaking  altogether,  more  often  in  very 
defective  EngUsh  mixed  with  Yiddish,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  young  "  Johnnies,"  who  were  quite  EngUsh. 

They  were  offered  refreshments,  and  at  last  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony. 

Now  they  needed  a  Cohen,  and  of  course  they  turned 
to  Mr.  Bamett  Cohen,  a  rich  property  owner,  who  used 
to  give  out  barrows  on  hire  before  the  war.  It  was  a  pre- 
arranged affair  before  his  arrival,  but  it  was  made  out  as  if 
it  came  spontaneously,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  reUgious 
Jew,  who  Hked  a  Mitzwah,  especially  a  cheap  one  ;  that 
is  something  for  nothing. 

They  handed  him  a  Siddur  (Prayer  Book),  and  he  looked 
for  the  particular  prayer  about  the  Pedian  Haben,  and, 
somehow,  was  long  in  finding  it.  Mr.  Paisterman  had  pity 
on  him,  and,  being  the  most  learned  in  Jewish  prayers  in 
the  company,  offered  his  help.  He  also  hunted  for  the 
special  prayer  and  admitted  that  he  couldn't  find  it ;  the 
Cohen's  face  beamed  with  satisfaction  that  he  was  not 
the  only  one,  even  Mr.  Paisterman  faiUng.  The  Chazon, 
who  was  watching  the  proceedings  with  an  ironical  expres- 
sion upon  his  face,  and  seemed  to  regard  them  all  as  a  lot 
of  '*  amharatzzim "  (ilUterates),  asked  for  the  book, 
examined  it,  and  found  that  it  was  not  the  particular  Prayer 
Book  for  their  purpose.  After  having  received  the  one 
for  which  he  asked,  he  pointed  out  the  prayer  to  the  Cohen, 
who  read  it  through  very  badly,  being  helped  now  and 
again  by  the  Chazon,  Mr.  Paisterman,  and  many  others,  in 
an  half-amused,  half-serious  way.  The  Cohen  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  forgot  his  spectacles  at  home, 
and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  read  without  them,  but  he  was 
readily  excused  by  the  company,  who  were  well  aware  of 
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his  achievements  in  Jewish  learning,  at  which  some  of  the 
ladies,  who,  by  the  way,  were  allowed  to  witness  the  present 
performance  at  a  distance,  giggled,  and  were  reproved  by 
Mihma  Esther. 

Then  they  asked  for  the  infant  to  be  brought  in.  It 
was  placed  on  a  silver  tray,  and  many  valuables,  jewellery 
and  trinkets,  were  placed  at  the  side  of  it.  It  is  worthy 
to  notice  that  they  always  elect  a  Cohen  whom  they  know 
perfectly  well,  and  whom  they  can  trust  with  all  the  valu- 
ables ;  but  occasionally  they  cannot  find  one  in  their  own 
circle,  and  then  they  procure  a  poor  Jew,  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  Synagogue,  who  is  a  Cohen  for  a  few  shillings. 
The  Cohen  said  the  necessary  prayers,  and  started  with 
the  object  of  the  ceremony — namely,  redeeming  the  first- 
born male  from  the  priest,  who  asks  the  mother,  "  What 
do  you  wish  to  retain,  the  boy  or  the  jewellery."  Now  it 
is  perfectly  understood  to  her  and  everyone  present  that 
she  will  retain  both  the  boy  and  the  jewellery.  "  A  fool 
she'll  be,"  whispered  Mrs.  Trooper  to  Mrs.  Goldstone. 
"  Of  course  she  will  retain  the  kid,  but  I  am  blessed  if  I 
would  trust  him  with  the  jewellery,"  meaning  our  Cohen. 
"  Not  me,"  she  said.  Mrs.  Goldstone  laughed.  "  Hush, 
sh,  quiet,"  the  men  who  were  trying  to  remain  serious,  called 
them  to  order. 

"  The  boy,  of  course,"  said  the  mother.  There  was  a 
sigh  of  relief,  although  they  did  not  expect  it  otherwise, 
and  the  boy  was  handed  to  the  nurse,  and  was  carried 
upstairs. 

The  company  bestirred  itself  and  began  chatting  and 
talking  again  ;  but  nobody  felt  mor^  reUeved  than  our 
worthy  Mr.  Barnett  Cohen,  who  was  wiping  the  perspiration 
off  his  forehead.  It  really  was  a  bit  of  hard  labour  for 
him  ;  it  is  true  he  did  work  hard  in  his  younger  days,  but 
this  function  here  was  above  a  joke  ;  he  inwardly  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  try  and  find  Mitzwahs  which  needed 
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less  effort  from  his  side,  as  he  confessed  later  on  to  his  wife, 
his  worthy  better  half,  an  old,  cross-looking  woman,  wearing 
a  sheital  (wig),  and  plenty  of  jewellery  on  her  person. 

She  called  him  promptly  a  fool.  "  When  you  wants 
to  be  a  soldier,  you  must  be  able  to  smell  powder,"  was 
her  opinion.  "  A  Cohen  he  calls  himself  !"  she  continued 
with  a  sneer,  "  only  before  me  you  can  show  off,  you  shlim- 
mazol  (simpleton),"  with  many  more  high-sounding  epi- 
thets. Mr.  Barnett  seemed  quite  used  to  the  opinion  his 
wife  had  of  him,  and  he  said,  "  You  keep  quiet  with  your 
tongue.  Your  father  knew  better  to  read  Hebrew  than  I  ? 
I  don't  think  I  Don't  show  off  before  me,  I  know  your 
pedigree  ;  if  you  have  anything  at  all  to  boast  of  in  your 
family,  it  is  I,  my  beauty." 

The  company  listened  with  evident  amusement  to  this 
affectionate  loving  conversation  between  husband  and  wife. 

They  were  invited  to  enter  the  dining-room.  There 
was  the  usual  banquet,  which  consisted  of  many  courses, 
each  in  turn  praised  or  criticized  by  our  guests,  as  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  comparing  the  present  food  with  some 
they  had  had  served  at  various  previous  parties,  and  so  on. 
There  was  plenty  of  wine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  repast 
money  was  collected  from  the  guests ;  some  suggested 
for  the  Jewish  Hospital,  others  protested ;  at  last  it  was 
decided  that  the  money  should  go  to  the  "  Talmud  Torah,"* 
to  the  delight  of  Mihma  Esther,  and  which  sum  was  duly 
sent  to  the  Jewish  Chronicle  in  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reddish,  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  Pedian  Haben." 
After  that  the  host  called  for  silence,  and  the  Chazon 
started  chanting  the  after-dinner  grace,  and  the  company 
dispersed  to  the  various  apartments. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Brunin  arrived  with  her  cousin, 
Miss  Rose  Lehrer.  Around  Mihma  Esther  there  was,  as 
usual,  a  little  crowd  of  ladies,  as  also  a  few  men  who  didn't 
*  Religious  school  in  Hebrew; 
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play,  and  therefore  preferred  the  company  of  the  ladies. 
They  were  listening  to  her  remarks  concerning  the  "  Pedian 
Haben,"  and  she  continued,  **  This  precept  extends  also 
to  the  firstborn  male  animals,  which,  of  course,  must  belong 
to  those  lawful  for  sacrifice,  and  over  which  the  Shochet* 
can  say  a  blessing  when  he  slaughters  it  for  Jewish  con- 
sumption." 

Amongst  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  company  of 
the  ladies  was  one  young  man,  very  inteUigent  looking,  who 
was  called  Mr.  Levinoff.  "  May  I  be  permitted  to  make 
a  remark  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mihma  Esther.  "If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  donkeys  are  also  included  amongst  the  animals." 
"  Leave  off  with  your  silly  remarks,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman, 
"  and  behave  yourself."  '*  Well,  there  are  many  asses," 
said  Mrs.  Trooper,  "  who  differ  very  little  from  men,  and 
who  often  speak  like  donkeys."  "  Yes,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Creepinger,  "  donkeys  do  speak  sometimes  ;  and  yet  people 
are  surprised  to  hear  that  Baalam's  ass  spoke." 

They  were  all  amused  and  were  looking  at  Mr.  Levinoff, 
who  did  not  seem  a  bit  offended  at  the  remarks  of  the  ladies, 
and  said,  "Well,  ladies,  I  may  appear  an  ass  to  some  of 
you,  but  it  nevertheless  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  asses, 
too,  are  included,  whether  the  Shochet  does  make  the 
bracha  (blessing)  or  not." 

The  ladies  were  awaiting  Mihma  Esther's  version,  to 
which  she  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  an  ass,  in  spite 
of  being  an  ass,  which  means  an  unclean  beast,  does  make 
an  exception  here."  "  Why  a  donkey  ?  Fancy  a  donkey  ! 
How  strange ! "  several  voices  exclaimed.  "  Ah,"  said 
Mihma  Esther,  "for  this  our  Rabbies  gave  a  good  reason. 
When  our  forefathers  had  been  delivered  from  Egypt,  they 
borrowed  from  their  neighbours  gold,  silver,  and  vessels 
made  of  the  same  metal ;  all  this  wealth  was  loaded  on 
the  donkeys'  backs,  of  which  there  were  ninety  to  each  Jew  , 
*  Fowl  and  cattle  killer. 
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therefore  they  had  the  merit  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those 
animals  which  could  be  redeemed." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Levinoff,  "it  is  recorded  that  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  left  Egypt,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  include  those  who  were  under 
twenty  and  above  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  then  fifty- 
four  million  asses  followed  the  children  of  Israel  into 
the  wilderness." 

"  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  bit  exaggerated  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Lehrer. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  surprised,"  said  Miss  Brunin.  "  I  dare  say 
that  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Levinoff  is  right."  "  I  do  not 
dispute  the  calculation,"  said  Miss  Lehrer  again,"  but 
the  whole  affair  seems  to  be  fabul6us." 

Miss  Brunin  made  a  sign  to  her  not  to  proceed  with  the 
questions. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  asked  Miss  Brunin  of  Mr. 
Levinoff,  '*  you,  too,  belong  to  the  priestly  family,  as  your 
name  indicates."  "  I  am  not  exactly  a  priest,"  replied 
that  gentleman,"  but  a  Levi,  which  is  a  kind  of  appendage, 
head  cook  and  bottle  washer  to  the  Cohen,  though  we  must 
not  sacrifice."  "  Then  you  are  a  kind  of  semi-priest  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Brunin.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  so  I  am."  "  Have 
you  any  proof  that  you  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  ?  "  she 
asked  further.  "  Just  as  much  as  Mr.  Barnett,  our  Cohen," 
he  replied. 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  asked  Miss  Brunin,  **  that  we 
have  to  take  everything  on  credit  ?  "  "I  suppose  so," 
he  said.  **  What  is  the  quahfication  of  a  Cohen  ?  "  she 
kept  on  asking,  "  What  are  his  credentials  as  one  ?  Under 
what  authority  does  he  act?  What  recommends  him  as 
such  ?  "  "By  jove  I  Miss  Brunin,  you  must  not  go  too 
deep  into  the  matter." 

Here  Mihma  Esther  sighed  and  said,  "  It  is  sad  to  think 
who  is  now  the  Cohen.     A  Cohen  in  the  olden  time  was  the 
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one  who  stood  between  God  and  his  people — the  mediator  who 
atoned  for  the  nation  with  God,  with  his  sacrificial  duties. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Rabbies  took 
their  place  as  teachers.  But  the  priests,  shorn  of  their 
sacerdotal  functions,  have  still  the  preference.  But  now- 
adays, alas  I  all  is  gone,  and  in  their  place  Mammon  counts 
as  the  sole  authority,  dignity,  and  power.  Money  covers 
everything." 

Some  of  the  company  didn't  seem  to  palate  the  comment 
of  Mihma  Esther,  as  they  nearly  all  of  them  belonged  to  the 
nouveaux  riches ;  but  knowing  of  the  family  of  which  she 
was  a  descendant  they  were  silent.  "  Mihma  Esther," 
remarked  Mr.  Levinoff,  "  our  holy  Talmud  says  *  money 
purifies  even  the  illegitimate.'  " 

"  You  are  right,  so  far,"  admitted  Mihma  Esther,  "  that 
money  goes  a  long  way.  With  money  you  can  do  a  lot  of 
Mitzwahs  (charity),  and  can  buy  '  Alom  Habo  '  (the  portion 
of  the  world  to  come)."  **  So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Levinoff, 
**  It  happens  not  infrequently  that  many  a  Jew  in  his  light- 
heartedness  has  sold  his  portion  in  *  Alom  Habo  '  for  money 
to  another  Jew." 

"  Woe  is  unto  them  !  "  exclaimed  Mihma  Esther,  "  so 
do  I  know  several  cases  myself,  but  one,  nebech  (alas), 
in  his  last  hour,  would  have  given  all  his  fortune  for  this 
joke,  because  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  his  portion  couldn't 
be  found."  They  all  became  thoughtful,  it  was  a  serious 
matter.  "  But  how  did  he  manage  to  get  rich  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Trooper,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cohen.  "  It 
couldn't  be  from  lending  barrows  on  hire — what  do  you 
say,  Mrs.  Goldstone  ?  " 

*'  You  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  to  speak 
is  silver,  but  to  keep  silence  is  gold  ;  it's  best  not  to  say 
too  much."  "  For  all  that,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  I 
would  rather  see  the  child  redeemed  by  a  poor,  pious, 
good  Jew,  who   knows   the    Law,  than  a  rich  man  who 
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is  an  amhaaretz  (illiterate)."  "  I  fully  agree  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Levinoff.  "  In  our  Sacred  Books  there  is  a 
well-known  sentence  of  a  learned  authority,  who  said, 
'  A  learned  man,  though  illegitimate,  has  the  preference 
over  a  High  Priest  who  is  an  amhaaretz.*  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  well  remember,  an  Amhaaretz 
is  even  forbidden  to  eat  meat,  for  it  is  said  in  Leviticus, 
'  This  is  the  Law  of  the  beast  and  the  fowl.'  Does  our 
Cohen  know  the  Law  ?  Consequently,  he  must  not  eat 
animal  food,  and,  therefore,  I  agree  with  our  Rabbles  in 
this  respect." 

"  Mr.  Levinoff,"  asked  Miss  Brunin,  '*  what  is  the  calling 
or  profession  of  a  modern  Cohen  ?  "  "  Well,  Miss  Brunin," 
he  said,  "  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  the  best  of  my  abiUty 
since  you  insist.  This  priesthood  has  no  organization,  no 
centrum,  and  no  leader  ;  it  is  a  disorganized  body,  respon- 
sible to  nobody,  and,  as  our  worthy  priests  cannot  prove 
their  identity,  so  there  is  also  no  authority  to  dispute  it. 
Still,  he  is  a  harmless  animal ;  he  can  do  neither  good  nor 
bad,  therefore  nobody  bothers  about  him  altogether." 
"  Of  course,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  in  the  time  of  our  holy 
Temple  it  was  different ;  they  were  organized,  they  had  a 
leader — the  High  Priest — who  was  their  spiritual  head, 
as  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  commanded  that  the 
priests  should  be  teachers  of  the  Law,  and  that  from  them 
the  people  shall  learn." 

"  He  was  generally  a  well-known  personality,  a  prince 
in  Israel,  rich,  influential,  and  feared."  "  And,"  said 
Mr.  Levinoff,  "  he  was  also  the  head  of  a  large  household, 
possessed  a  large  harem  and  many  slaves.  Of  course," 
he  continued,  "  this  high-priestly  dignity  was  often  abused 
by  rival  pontiffs,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  second  Temple. 
Much  blood  has  been  shed  when  the  parties  were  murdering 
each  other  for  their  elected  ones.  One  high  priest  was 
actually  murdered  by  another  in  the  sanctuary.     For  this 
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high  lucrative  office  they  depended  on  the  Roman  authori- 
ties :  each  aspirant  tried  to  vie  with  his  opponent,  it  was 
a  question  of  who  bids  the  higher  price.  The  greater  the 
bribe,  the  surer  was  the  success. 

*'  Yes,  our  priests  were  always  a  nuisance ;  they  oppressed 
and  sucked  out  our  people  to  an  extent  which  is  unbelievable. 
We  have  a  most  characteristic  picture  drawn  by  our  Rabbles 
themselves  concerning  the  sacrificial  priests  of  their  time, 
known  as  the  *  Rabbinic  Satire  Concerning  Tithes,'  which 
runs  as  follows  : 

*'  In  Palestine  there  once  lived  a  widow  with  her  two 
daughters,  whose  only  worldly  possessions  consisted  of  a 
little  field.  When  she  began  to  plough  it,  a  Jewish  official 
quoted  to  her  the  words  of  the  Lawgiver  Moses,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  plough  with  ox  and  ass  together.'  When  she 
began  to  sow  she  was  admonished  in  the  words  of  the  same 
lawgiver  not  to  sow  the  fields  with  two  kinds  of  seed. 
When  she  began  to  reap  and  pile  up  the  stacks  she  was 
told  that  she  must  leave  *  gleanings,'  the  poor  man's  sheaf, 
and  the  *  corner.'  When  the  harvest  time  came  she  was 
informed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  give  the  priest's  share, 
consisting  of  the  first  and  second  *'  tithes."  She  quietly 
submitted  and  gave  what  was  demanded  of  her.  Then 
she  sold  the  field  and  bought  two  young  ewes,  in  order 
that  she  might  use  their  wool  and  profit  by  their  offspring. 
But  as  soon  as  the  ewes  gave  birth  to  their  young,  a  priest 
came  and  quoted  to  her  the  words  of  Moses,  '  Give  me  the 
firstborn,  for  so  the  Lord  hath  ordained.'  Again  she  sub- 
mitted, and  gave  him  the  young.  When  the  time  of  shearing 
came,  the  priest  again  made  his  appearance,  and  said  to  her 
that,  according  to  the  Law,  she  was  obUged  to  give  him  the 
shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw.  In  a  moment  of 
despair  the  widow  said,  '  Let  all  animals  be  consecrated 
to  the  Lord  ! '  '  In  that  case,'  answered  the  priest,  *  they 
belong  altogether  to  me,  for  the  Lord  hath  said,  "Everything 
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consecrated  in  Israel  shall  be  thine."  *  So  he  took  the  sheep 
and  went  his  way,  leaving  the  widow  and  her  two  daughters 
in  great  distress,  and  bathed  in  tears.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  present  Cohen,  since  there  is  no  Temple,  no  sacrifice, 
no  altar,  what  is  his  calling  now,  and  what  are  his  duties  ? 

"  Besides,"  asked  Mr.  Levinoff  of  his  interested  audi- 
ence, "  how  can  it  be  proved  that  he  is  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
or  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  a  member  of  the  priestly  family  ? 
What  Jew  can  prove  now  to  what  tribe  he  belongs  ?  No 
more  nor  less  than  the  Anglo-Israelites  who  maintain  that 
the  English  nation  are  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
try  to  prove  it  from  the  Scripture,  but  our  poor  Cohanim, 
they  cannot  even  do  this  We  simply  have  to  take  their 
word  for  it."  "  What  a  poor  consolation ! "  remarked 
Miss  Brunin. 

"  We  see  these  Cohanim  everywhere,"  resumed  Mr. 
Levinoff  again.  "  We  hear  them  shouting  their  wares  in 
Petticoat  Lane, — *  three  a  penny,  women,  hot  buns  !  * 
selling  nice  salt  herrings,  horse-radish,  pickles,  *  Mrs.  Lady, 
get  a  good  comb  and  go  home  ! '  They  may,  undoubtedly, 
be  very  good,  very  religious,  and  hard-working  people,  but, 
as  our  worthy  Cohen,  they  cannot  prove  that  they  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  Levitic  tribe.  Yet  they  are  accepted  on 
their  own  recommendation,  for  which  they  are  privileged  to 
be  first  called  up  to  the  Law  in  Synagogue  when  it  is  read  in 
pubUc,  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  mortal,  to  ransom  the 
baby  and  bless  the  people  on  high  festivals,  and  their 
nominal  function  with  regard  to  dead  bodies  still  holds  good." 

Miss  Brunin  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  explanation, 
as  well  on  behalf  of  her  cousin.  Mihma  Esther  did  not  see 
any  reason  for  thanks  ;  she  was  indignant  at  such  an 
exposition ;  she  called  him  an  Epicoras  (heretic)  ;  she 
accused  him  of  playing  with  sacred  things  most  disgrace- 
fully. She  was  quite  shocked  to  hear  a  Jewish  man  express 
himself  in  such  a  profane  manner  concerning  the  Cohanim. 
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In  the  meantime  the  gentlemen  had  left  off  card-playing, 
and  were  approaching  the  ladies  together  with  Mr.  Barnett, 
our  Cohen. 

'*  What  is  the  disputing  about,  my  ladies  ?  "  he  asked 
jovially.  "  Mr.  Levinoff  denounces  your  priesthood,"  said 
Mrs.  Trooper.  "  Denounces  what  ?  "  asked  our  Cohen. 
"  He  merely  expresses  his  doubt  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  Cohanim  in  general,"  explained  Miss  Lehrer.  **  How 
is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Barnett  in  surprise.  *'  What  does 
he  know  about  Cohanim  ?  He  is  not  a  Cohen  himself. 
He  may  be,"  he  continued  sarcastically,  "  an  authority 
on  the  latest  dances,  or  he  may  give  his  opinion  on  matters 
concerning  the  latest  stars  in  the  music  halls,  but  as  regards 
to  reUgious  matters,  I  should  think  he  knows  just  as  much 
as  mine  shicksa  (servant)  knows  about  Cabalah."  "  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  "  Mihma  Esther  asked. 
"To  make  fun  and  ridicule  the  sacred  office  of  a  Cohen,  and 
dispute  his  authority." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  Cohen  ?  "  Mr. 
Barnett  turned  to  the  young  man.  **  He  means,"  said 
Miss  Brunin,  *'  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  fraternity 
can  prove  that  he  is  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  he  means  all  the 
Cohanim,  you  must  not  take  it  personally."  "  I  do  take 
it  personal,"  retorted  Mr.  Barnett  excitedly.  *'  If  I  am 
not  a  Cohen,  I  should  hke  to  know  who  is  a  Cohen  ?  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  all  Cohanim  are  humbugs,  eh  ?  " 

*'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Cohen,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  "  he  never 
mentioned  anything  of  the  kind."  "  Excuse  me.  Miss 
Lehrer,"  said  Mr.  Levinoff  in  his  turn,  "  if  I  didn't  say  it, 
I  mean  it."  "  You  mean  to  say,"  asked  again  Mr.  Barnett, 
who  was  exasperated,  and  very  much  so,  by  the  cool  reply 
of  the  young  man,  "  that  I  am  a  humbug  of  a  Cohen,  and 
so  all  of  them  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  do  maintain  it,"  said  Mr. 
Levinoff  quietly.  "  What  a  cheek,"  cried  Mrs.  Barnett,  "  a 
cheek,  I  call  it.    What,  mine  husband  is  not  a  Cohen  !    Who 
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doesn't  know  that  mine  husband  is  a  Cohen  7  "  "  Why,  I  had 
a  chance  to  marry  a  rich,  beautiful  woman  from  a  grand 
family,"  said  Mr.  Barnett,  "  but  the  very  fact  of  my  being  a 
Cohen  I  had  to  drop  it,  because  she  was  a  divorced  woman." 

Here  Mr.  Reddish,  our  host,  fell  in.  "  Who  disputes 
that  our  friend  is  a  Cohen  ?  If  he  wouldn't  be  a  Cohen," 
said  Mrs.  Reddish,  "  we  wouldn't  have  him  to  redeem  our 
firstborn."  "  We  know  him  for  years  as  a  Cohen,"  assured 
them  Mr.  Paisterman.  "He  is  the  first  called  up  to  the 
Torah,  as  it  is  due  to  a  Cohen,  and  he  has  blessed  us  ever 
so  many  years  on  the  High  Festivals."  *'  I  can  prove 
better  than  anybody  whether  he  is  a  Cohen  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Goldstone,  "  because  I  am  a  Levi,  and  before  the  bless- 
ing takes  place,  it  has  been  my  duty  for  many  years  to 
pour  water  over  his  hands." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  what  appUes  to  Mr.  Barnett 
according  to  Mr.  Levinoff,  appUes  to  you  as  a  Levite,  or 
anyone  who  is  a  Levite." 

They  all  burst  out  laughing.  "  Well,"  said  Mihma 
Esther,  "  if  one  denies  one  thing,  it  is  easy  to  deny  other 
things.  You  may  even  deny  that  Moses  was  in  heaven, 
or  the  whole  Torah  !  " 

Mr.  Cohen  turned  to  his  wife,  and  said  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "  Don't  get  upset,  Golda,  he  can't  disprove  that 
I  am  a  Cohen.  Rest  assured  you  are  the  wife  of  a  real 
Cohen."  "  A  metziah  !  "  (bargain),  she  retorted  angrily, 
**  what  a  honour  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  Cohen  ;  you  think 
that  only  through  you  I  am  a  Cohenta  (female  Cohen)  ? 
My  first  husband  was  a  Cohen,  and  what  a  Cohen  !  One 
to  be  proud  of.  But  still,  a  Cohen  is  a  Cohen,  and  nobody 
shouldn't  dare  to  accuse  mine  husband  of  being  a  false 
Cohen." 

"It  is  very  wrong  of  you,  Mr.  Levinoff,"  said  Mrs. 
Paisterman,  in  a  reproachful  voice,  "  to  upset  the  people  by 
your  heresy." 
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"Fine  Jews  we  have  now,"  said  Mr.  Barnett,  laughing 
scornfully,  "  they  don't  beHeve  any  more  in  Cohanim  !  " 
"  Which  means  in  our  holy  Torah,"  said  Mihma  Esther 
with  emphasis. 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  young  man  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Barnett,  in  a  threatening  voice.  "  What  have  you  against 
mine  husband  ?  "  "  Madam,"  answered  Mr.  Levinofi, 
"  I  have  nothing  against  him,  nor  against  the  Torah  ;  but 
if  he  beheves  that  he  is  a  Cohen  because  of  the  Torah, 
then  you  are  not  his  lawful  wife.  And  he,  as  a  priest, 
has  degraded  his  profession  and  has  disquaUfied  himself 
from  being  such."  Cohen  was  in  a  rage.  , "  My  bank- 
ruptcy of  years  ago  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  affair," 
he  shouted,  in  a  rage,  *'  and  it  is  none  of  your  business. 
You  have  insulted  me,  you  scamp." 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  knocking  with  her  fist  on  the  table. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  amongst  the  women  and 
men  ;  they  were  all  talking  together,  gesticulating  with 
their  hands.  Mr.  Barnett  assumed  a  threatening  attitude. 
"  You  have  insulted  me  and  my  wife  pubUcly."  "  I  only 
repeat  what  is  written  in  the  Mosaic  Law  concerning  the 
priests,"  said  Mr.  Levinoff,  unperturbed.  "  What  do 
you  know  of  the  priests  from  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  "  said 
Mihma  Esther.  "  What  do  you  know  about  mine  wife  ?  " 
shouted  Mr.  Barnett.  "  I  have  a  kesubah  (Rabbinic 
marriage  hcence),"  said  Mrs.  Barnett. 

'*  Young  man,  make  a  clear  statement,"  said  Mr. 
Paisterman,  in  a  warning  tone,  "  there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding." 

Meantime  the  company  were  at  the  pitch  of  their 
excitement. 

"  Give  Mr.  Levinoff  a  chance,"  advised  Miss  Brunin, 
"he  will  explain  it."  "I  am  sure  he  will,"  added  Miss 
Lehrer.  "  Shut  up,  you  young  geese ! "  reprimanded 
Mrs.  Lieroff.     **  Here  is  a  question  of  a  hbel."    The  com- 
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pany  got  still  more  excited.  "  How  scandalous  1"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Creepinger.  "  The  man  has  been  invited  here 
as  a  guest  and  has  become  very  rude  indeed."  "  He 
thinks  he  is  here  amongst  his  stage  girls,"  snapped  Mrs 
Trooper  ;  "  if  a  man  doesn't  know  how  to  behave  himself, 
he  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  come  into  a  respectable  family 
circle." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Paisterman.  "  I  have  nothing  to  defend  myself 
for,"  said  Mr.  Levinoff,  calmly.  "It  is  for  our  worthy 
Cohen  and  his  wife."  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett  jumped 
at  him  furiously.  '*  He  will  not  leave  this  place,  he  must 
explain  everything.  Firstly"  (counting  on  his  fingers),  "how 
have  I  degraded  my  profession  as  a  priest  ;  secondly  " 
(bending  his  second  finger),  "how  I  have  disqualified  my- 
self as  a  priest  ;  and,  thirdly,  how  my  Golda,  should  live, 
is  not  my  lawful  wife  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses."  **  If 
you  are  man,  and  not  a  cad,"  was  the  opinion  of  the 
company,  "  prove  your  statement." 

The  two  girls  were  looking  up  at  the  young  man, 
anxiously  awaiting  his  reply.  "  All  the  questions  I  can 
and  will  answer  at  once,"  he  said,  with  the  same  calm- 
ness which  had  not  left  him  during  all  the  excitement 
of  the  others.  *'  Have  you  a  Chumash  (five  Books  of 
Moses)  ?  " 

They  brought  the  books.  He  looked  up  Leviticus, 
chapter  xii,  verse  7.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  Paisterman,  sa3dng, 
**  Our  priest  wouldn't  understand  it.  Kindly  translate 
this  sentence,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  '  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a  whore,  or  profane ; 
neither  shall  he  take  a  woman  put  away  from  her  husband, 
for  he  is  holy  unto  God.'  " 

They  all  turned  to  Mihma  Esther  with  anxious  looks 
and  expectation.  Mrs.  Barnett  shouted,  '*  My  first  marriage 
was    no    marriage  1  "     "  No !  "    continued    Mr.    Barnett. 
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"  My  wife's  first  marriage  was  no  marriage  at  all.  Her  first 
husband  turned  out  to  be  a  bigamist ;  her  marriage,  there- 
fore, was  not  valid.  According  to  the  law  she  was  never 
married.*' 

Mihma  Esther  replied,  "  Very  true  :  so  far,  so  good  ;  but 
remember  your  wife  could  only  be  re-married  if  she  is  first 
divorced  from  her  previous  husband,  who  cheated  her 
into  an  illegal  marriage.  Your  wife  is  a  divorced  woman  ; 
therefore  your  marriage  with  her  is  illegal." 

Mrs.  Barnett  burst  out  into  tears,  and,  screaming,  fell 
into  hysterics.  "  Woe  is  unto  me,*'  lamented  Mrs.  Red- 
dish. *'  If  this  is  so,  then  the  Cohen  is  no  Cohen,  and  our 
Pedian  Haben  is  no  Pedian  Haben.  Our  child  is  not 
redeemed,  and  what  about  my  expenses  ?  " 

There  was  a  great  uproar  amongst  the  company.  Mr. 
Levinoff  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw,  and  so  did  the 
two  young  ladies.  We  would  advise  our  readers  to  do 
likewise. 


CHAPTER    FIFTEEN. 
The  House  of  Mourning. 

MR.  MILLSTEIN  is  in  mourning.  He  had  received  a 
telegram  from  Poland  that  his  father  had  died.  He 
is  now  at  home  for  a  week  to  sit  "  Shiva."  There  are  many 
of  his  friends  who  call  and  condole  with  him,  and  to-day  we 
find  many  of  them  paying  their  visits  to  him. 

When  Miss  Brunin  came  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Millstein 
was  just  relating  something  to  her  lady  friends  which  seemed 
to  be  of  great  interest.  Miss  Brunin  came  nearer  to  the 
circle  of  the  ladies  and  became  interested  in  the  conversation. 

**  You  mean  Leah  Weiner  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Goldstone. 
"  I  mean  her,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein.      *'  You  have  never  seen 
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a  more  devoted  daughter  as  she  was,  all  parents  should  be 
blessed  with  such  children.  With  an  ailing  mother,  an 
autocrat  for  a  father,  stern  and  grumbling,  the  Ufe  of  the 
girl  was  very  sad  indeed.  They  only  had  the  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  you  know  by  our  Jews,  bless 
them,  a  Ben  Yochid  (only  son)  I  He  was  pampered  and 
spoiled,  while  all  the  money  was  spent  on  his  education. 
He  went  to  school  till  he  was  eighteen,  while  the  poor  girl 
was  taken  away  from  school  by  a  doctor's  certificate,  sajdng 
that  she  was  needed  at  home  to  look  after  her  invalid  mother. 

"  She  nursed  her  mother  patiently,  stood  all  her  whims, 
never  knew  what  it  meant  to  have  an  hour  of  freedom. 
Whilst  all  the  girls  of  her  age  were  enjoying  themselves, 
she  was  watching  her  invalid  mother.  It  was,  I  tell  you,  the 
self-sacrificing  life  of  a  noble  and  loving  child. 

"  When  the  mother  sometimes  felt  easier,  she  thought  of 
the  girl's  cheerless  life  and  asked  her  to  go  out.  She,  poor 
girl,  couldn't  tell  her  mother  that  life  had  lost  all  attraction 
for  her.  She  gave  up  two  good  matches  for  her  parents* 
sake  ;  her  only  thought  was,  *  who  will  look  after  my  aiUng 
mother  and  old  father.' 

"  Once  it  was  even  whispered  that  she  was  very  much  in 
love  with  a  nice  young  man  who  was  going  to  America." 
**  I  know  who  it  was,"  remarked  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  it  was 
Alfred  Levinoff."  "  I  beheve  it  was  he,"  continued  Mrs. 
Millstein.  "  He  begged  of  her  to  go  with  him,  or  if  not,  he 
would  wait  for  her,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  her  ;  but  her 
mother  came  first  in  her  thoughts  and  she  sacrificed  the 
only  love  that  she  ever  had.  Now  the  boy,  nothing  was 
good  enough  for  him.  After  finishing  his  business  training, 
the  father  took  him  into  his  own  business.  He  was  their 
pride,  their  only  one.  But  you  know  these  pampered  boys  ; 
he  was  always  in  trouble,  always  short  of  money ;  he 
gambled,  lost  money,  and  the  sister,  she  was  always  pro- 
tecting him  before  her  father  ;  not  that  she  approved  of  his 
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mode  of  living,  but  she  wanted  to  spare  the  old  father,  and 
especially  the  mother.  She  used  to  sit  up  late  at  night  and 
let  him  in,  often  drunk.  Sometimes  he  didn't  come  home  at 
all,  and  she  sat  and  watched,  watched  till  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  She  got — nebech ! — oldand  grey  with 
anxiety,  but  always  entered  the  mother's  room  with  a 
sweet,  encouraging  smile. 

*'  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  she  was  a  saint. 
And  at  last  the  fearful  crisis  with  the  boy  occurred.  He  got 
into  bad  company,  gambling,  women,  and  all  the  nice  con- 
sequences, got  into  more  debts  and  something  worse  as  it 
was  rumoured  at  that  time,  and  finally  he  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  his  father  and  decamped  with  it ;  and 
the  poor  girl  was  left  in  real  agony. 

"  She  had  to  soothe  the  stern  old  father,  whose  only  joy 
in  life  was  Moishela,  and  keep  it  away  from  the  mother. 
Talk  about  hell !  She  had  it.  The  eternal  excuses  she  had 
to  find  to  explain  her  brother's  absence,  it  nearly  drove  her 
mad.  It  needed  all  her  self-possession  and  courage  to  hear 
her  mother's  cry  for  her  Moishela,  her  Kaddish,  her  pride. 
He  away — God  knows  what  he  is  doing,  certainly  nothing 
good,  as  far  as  she  heard — and  the  poor  girl  concealing  the 
truth  all  the  time  ;  and  when  her  mother  used  to  say  that 
she  thanks  God  that  He  at  least  had  presented  her  with  a 
Kaddish  who  will  pray  for  her  soul,  in  order  that  she  should 
be  soon  relieved  from  torture  and  hell,  this  went  too  far  ; 
it  was  more  than  the  poor  girl  could  bear,  she  had  to  go  out 
and  cry.  That  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  experiences  for 
poor  Leah. 

*'  There  she  was  sitting  at  her  mother's  bedside,  listening 
to  her  moans,  groans,  and  calling  her  son's  name  in  an 
endearing  voice.  *  Moishela,  my  Kaddish,  my  Moishela,' 
she  begged  of  him  to  come  to  her. 

"  In  her  delirium  she  accused  her  daughter  that  she 
didn't  let  him  into  the  room  to  see  her.    The  daughter,  bent 
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down  with  sorrow  and  blinded  with  tears,  tried  to  soothe 
her,  but  in  vain  ;  and  so  for  hours  she  struggled  with  the 
Angel  of  Death  who  was  hovering  over  her.  When  she  was 
quieter,  she  was  whispering  with  her  blue,  bloodless  lips. 
The  daughter  bent  down,  she  thought  her  mother  was 
calling  her  ;  but  no,  it  was  not  her  name  she  heard.  It  was 
Moishela,  her  only  saviour  now. 

**  She  had  to  go  to  the  cold,  dark  grave  without  the 
consolation  of  seeing  her  Kaddish  once  again.  Yet  the  poor 
soul  Leah  wasn't  envious  of  her  brother.  She  wished  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul  that  he  were  here  to  alleviate  the  pain 
and  terrible  agony  of  her  dying  mother,  who  was  all  and 
everything  to  her.  She  begged  of  God  and  prayed  to  him 
since  miracles  were  possible  couldn't  He  do  something  to 
bring  it  about  now  ?    But  no,  nothing  happened. 

"  The  poor  girl  sent  to  the  Synagogue  to  have  ten  poor 
Jews  chant  psalms  and  pray  for  her  mother  that  God  should 
prolong  her  life.  She  gave  money  to  buy  the  candles  to  burn 
in  the  Synagogue,  she  distributed  her  mother's  clothes 
amongst  the  poor,  they  ran  to  the  cemetery  to  pray  to  the 
dead,  perhaps  that  would  help  to  keep  her  mother  alive  ; 
but  it  didn't  help.  When  God  doesn't  want  things  should 
help,  nothing  will  help. 

"  The  mother  expressed  a  wish  to  say  confession  of  sin. 
They  went  for  a  Rebbitzin,  who  confessed  with  her.  At 
last  all  hopes  were  given  up,  and  yet  the  dying  woman  still 
called  for  her  only  son,  her  Kaddish.  Why,  the  very 
salvation  of  her  soul  depended  upon  it. 

"  Alas,  he  was  not  there,  and  gradually  she  stiffened  ;  her 
finger  tips  and  nails  got  blue,  her  gaze  glassy,  and  still  she 
moved  her  lips.  The  daughter  bent  her  head,  she  rather  felt 
than  heard  her  dying  mother  ceaselessly  repeating  the  words, 
'  Shma  Israel  (Hear,  O  Israel),  my  Moishela,  my  Kaddish ! ' 

"  All  of  a  sudden,  with  a  superhuman  effort,  she  pointed 
with  a  horror-stricken  gaze  in  front  of  her.    *  There  they  are, 
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the  Angels  of  Torture  and  Death  !  Darkness  !  Gehennam  ! 
I  am  lost,  save  me,  Moishela,  my  Kaddish  ! '  She  fell  back 
and  died.  Well,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  grief  of  that 
poor  giri,"  continued  Mrs.  Millstein.  *'  It  wasn't  wild 
shrieking,  screaming  and  carrying  on,  as  is  the  custom  with 
our  Jews,  bless  them,  but  there  she  remained,  quiet,  lifeless, 
hopeless,  all  her  joy  and  interest  in  life  gone  with  her  mother 
— a  dried-up,  shrivelled  old  maid,  who  had  sacrificed  all  and 
everything  for  her  mother,  with  no  expectation  for  the 
future,  old  before  her  time,  left  with  an  old,  morose,  broken- 
hearted father. 

**  And  now  came  a  terrible  question.  They  didn't  know 
the  proper  address  of  the  son — and  it  wasn't  a  very  nice 
address  either,  down  there  in  Buenos  Ajn-es,"  added  Mrs. 
Millstein — "  to  inform  him  about  his  mother's  death.  You 
know,  we  Jews  needn't  inform  an  absent  daughter," 
remarked  again  Mrs.  Millstein,  "  but  a  son  !  he  must  say 
Kaddish  "  (prayer  for  dead  parents)  ! 

Here  Miss  Brunin  interrupted  with  a  voice  choked  by 
emotion.  "  The  son  !  especially  that  son  !  but  why  he  ? 
Could  they  not  let  the  daughter  say  Kaddish  ?  Surely  she 
deserved  it,  they  ought  not  to  deprive  her  of  that  last 
service." 

There  was  a  stir  amongst  the  Usteners.  Most  of  them 
had  tears  in  their  eyes  from  the  sad  narrative.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  them — such  a  question. 

"  A  daughter  !  a  daughter  !  "  several  of  them  exclaimed. 
"  You  don't  mean  it."  Mrs.  Oldman,  the  Rabbi's  wife,  an 
elderly  woman  with  a  wrinkled,  yellow-complexioned  face, 
wearing  a  sheital,  looked  almost  offended.  "  What  you 
mean  ?  "  she  said,  shaking  her  head.  "  A  daughter  mustn't 
say  Kaddish,  how  comes  ?  A  son  must  do  it,"  in  an 
instructing  tone.  "  But,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  in  a  case 
like  the  present  one  it  is  inconceivable  ;  they  ought  to  let 
her  say  Kaddish,  especially  if  they  did  not  know  the  address 
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of  the  son/'  "  God  is  with  you,"  repeated  the  Rebbitzin, 
with  disapproval  in  her  voice.  **  I  did  never  hear  of  such  a 
thing."  "  I  know,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "it  is  not  being 
generally  done,  but  here  there  should  have  been  an  ex- 
ception." "  But  we  mustn't,  the  law  doesn't  allow  it," 
reproved  the  Rebbitzin.  "  Let  us  ask  the  Rabbi,"  suggested 
Miss  Brunin.  "  It  cannot  be  as  bad  as  all  that  with  a  poor 
female." 

Many  of  the  ladies  were  getting  interested  and  asked 
Miss  Brunin  to  do  it,  as  they  knew  that  she  was  always  more 
advanced  than  themselves  in  asking  questions  concerning 
the  law. 

The  Rabbi  was  in  another  room  with  Mr.  Millstein  when 
asked  about  it,  and  could  give  only  the  advice  to  hire  a 
poor  Jewish  man  from  the  Synagogue  as  a  substitute,  who 
would  manage  it  for  her. 

The  Rebbetzin  looked  triumphant  and  the  rest  of  the 
ladies  satisfied,  except  Miss  Brunin,  who  remained  thoughtful 
and  silent,  pondering.  "  Alas  I  "  she  said  to  herself,  "  our 
holy  rehgion  seems  to  be  merciless  where  we  women  are 
concerned." 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  last  hours  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Weiner,  how,  when  she  died  in  despair,  and  horror- 
stricken,  her  last  words  were  the  usual  words  in  Hebrew, 
"  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One." 
It  is  the  confession  of  faith,  the  belief  in  the  Unity,  according 
to  the  Thirteen  Articles  laid  down  by  the  great  Maimonides 
and  accepted  by  the  Synagogue.  It  is  to  be  repeated  daily 
in  the  morning  prayer.  The  few  Hebrew  words,  as  expressed 
by  our  poor  Mrs.  Weiner  and  repeated  on  her  death-bed, 
are  not  as  a  rule  understood,  particularly  amongst  the 
women.  To  them  it  is  not  only  a  confession  of  faith  with 
regard  to  the  Unity  ;  to  them  it  conveys  something  quite 
different.  They  cUng  to  the  two  words,  as  one  who  is 
drowning  and  tries  to  grasp  even  a  straw.     To  them  "  Shma 
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Israel  "  means  "  Save  me  ! — Have  pity  on  my  soul  1 — 
Pardon  me,  I  am  lost  !  "  She  called  on  her  poor  boy,  the 
only  one  who  could  save  her,  but  there  was  no  response. 
No  wonder  her  death  was  full  of  agony ;  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was  going,  she  saw  nothing  before  her  but  a 
bottomless  pit ;  she  was  not  sure  of  salvation,  but  that  she 
was  going  to  hell ;  of  this  she  was  convinced. 

For  it  requires  the  surviving  son  to  repeat  the  prayer 
known  as  the  Kaddish  for  the  departed  parents,  and  that 
prayer  must  be  repeated  for  many  months,  in  order  that 
they  procure  their  release,  as  is  stated  in  "  Yoreh  Deah  "  376. 
The  custom,  therefore,  is  for  twelve  months  to  repeat  the 
prayer  called  Kaddish  and  also  read  the  lesson  in  the 
Prophets,  and  to  pray  on  the  evening  of  the  ending  of 
Sabbath,  for  that  is  the  hour  when  the  souls  return  to  hell, 
and  when  the  son  must  pray  and  sanctify  in  public  in  order 
to  redeem  his  father  and  mother  from  hell. 

We  can  understand  now  the  despairing  words  of  the 
dying  mother,  calling  for  her  son  to  undertake  the  work  of 
her  redemption. 

After  the  funeral  follows  the  sitting  of  "  Shiva,"  which 
lasts  seven  days. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  are  sitting  in  a  semi-circle 
on  low  stools  in  their  socks  ;  the  food  is  generally  prepared 
by  a  relative  or  friend,  and  during  these  days  there  are 
continually  arriving  and  departing  relatives,  friends,  ac- 
quaintances and  visitors,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
circle  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  moving,  sympathizing, 
condoling,  inquiring,  or  even  paying  formal  visits. 

It  is  generally  lively  to  a  certain  extent  on  account  of 
the  visitors,  excepting  at  the  time  of  prayer,  which  is 
performed  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening,  to  which 
either  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood  attend  to  form 
"  Minian "  (Quorum),  or  ten  poor  Jews,  who  hire  their 
services,  and  who  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Synagogue  (which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  their 
sole  occupation). 

At  the  time  of  prayer  the  women  are  separated  from 
the  men,  all  sitting  together  in  a  corner.  In  the  morning 
the  service  looks  sad  enough,  but  in  the  evening  it  is  real 
mourning.  Semi-darkness  prevails  in  the  room,  the  men 
praying  all  together,  swaying  to  and  fro,  which  reproduces 
weird  shadows  in  the  gUmmer  of  the  candles  burning  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  with  loud  voices 
of  "  Yisgadal,"  there  commences  the  Kaddish. 

The  women  generally  cry  and  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
laden  with  dark  gloom,  silence  interrupted  now  and  again 
by  a  stifled  sob.  There  is  nothing  darker,  nothing 
gloomier,  nothing  more  hopeless-looking  than  the  week  of 
Shiva  in  an  orthodox  Jewish  house.  The  mourners  have 
a  forlorn  appearance,  the  men  unshaved  and  unshorn, 
which  may  not  make  such  a  bad  impression  with  the  elder 
persons,  but  which  looks  quite  pitiful  with  the  younger 
generation. 

The  women  look  neglected,  as  they  may  not  care  for 
themselves — they  may  not  wash  properly  nor  cut  their  nails 
for  forty  days.  It  brightens  up  somewhat  on  Friday  nights 
and  on  Saturdays,  on  which  days  they  do  not  sit,  though 
they  do  not  leave  the  house. 

Now  we  should  Uke  to  invite  our  readers  to  a  similar 
case,  but  unUke  that  of  Mrs.  Weiner.  It  is  more  sad,  as  the 
dying  woman  here  has  never  had  a  son  and  her  d3dng  Ups 
could  not  call  him  by  his  name.  She  had  nobody  to  rely 
upon  except  her  daughter,  who  could  do  nothing  for  her. 
It  was  Miss  Rose  Lehrer's  mother,  the  aunt  of  Miss  Brunin. 

When  her  mother  was  carried  away  to  her  last  resting 
place,  it  seemed  to  Miss  Lehrer  that  her  own  Ufe  was  carried 
away  to  be  buried.  There  she  sat,  motionless,  a  picture  of 
apathetic  Ustlessness,  with  a  void,  empty  look  on  her  face. 
The  room  was  semi-dark,  still  smelUng  of  carbolic  dis- 
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infectant ;  the  photograph  of  her  mother  was  covered  with 
black  crepe,  and  in  a  corner  on  a  table,  there  was  glimmering 
a  small  night-light,  the  **  Yohrtzeit,"  shedding  a  faint  Ught 
and  making  the  room  appear  ghostly,  so  that  the  imagination 
played  no  small  part,  especially  in  the  evening. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  friends  began  to  arrive. 
Of  course  they  were  not  allowed  to  shake  hands,  not  to  wish 
*'  good  day,"  nor  ask  how  the  mourners  were.  They  might 
only  wish  a  long  life  when  leaving. 

We  find  there  a  lady  friend  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Drevosadski, 
who  seemed  to  feel  quite  at  home.  She  was  a  good-hearted 
woman,  especially  on  such  occasions.  She  was  always  wilUng 
to  help  ;  she  brought  everything  to  the  house,  prepared  the 
meals,  and  in  general  acted  godmother  to  poor  Rose  Lehrer, 
although  she  had  her  own  house  to  provide  for  first.  She 
entertained  the  visitors,  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  telling 
for  the  fiftieth  time  how  it  happened,  how  she  died,  how  she 
suffered  agony  for  two  days,  what  the  big  specialist  said, 
and  how  she  died  broken-hearted  that  she  left  no  Kaddish, 
and  how  devotedly  Rose  nursed  her,  and  so  on  ;  at  which 
Rose  listened  for  a  moment  and  then  fell  back  into  a  hopeless, 
gloomy,  brooding  state. 

She  did  not  feel  the  void  it  left  in  her  life  as  long  as  the 
visitors  were  around  her,  but  when  she  was  alone  it  reminded 
her  of  her  loss.  Her  occupation  was  gone,  her  mother  would 
not  need  her  services  any  more — never  !  She  was  not  capable 
of  thinking.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  Shiva,  Mihma  Esther 
arrived  to  condole  with  poor  Rose.  She  sat  down  with 
Mrs.  Laichter,  Mrs.  Paisterman,  and  many  other  visitors. 

Mrs.  Drevosadski  began  anew  the  whole  business,  how 
it  happened  and  how  it  ended.  "  Poor  orphan,"  said 
Mrs.  Laichter.  "  Well,  by  God,  you  mustn't  ask  no  questions; 
when  your  ticket  is  up  you  must  leave  the  train. 

"  I  suppose  she  had  no  more  years  to  hve.  Poor  Rose  !  " 
she  said  again,  shaking  her  head.    At  which  the  poor  girl 
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began  to  sob  silently.  Mihma  Esther,  Mrs.  Paisterman, 
and  all  the  other  ladies  tried  to  quieten  her,  and  Mrs. 
Drevosadski  forced  her  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  which  the  poor 
girl  assured  her  that  she  was  unable  to  take,  but  all  the 
ladies  insisted,  and  to  please  them  she  drank  it. 

Mrs.  Laichter,  wishing  to  make  good  her  former  consola- 
tion, began  anew  !  "  After  all,  that  here  ain't  so  bad  when 
you  think  of  it.  What  would  you  say  as  what  happened 
by  Mrs.  Jacobs  last  year  ;  it  shouldn't  happen  in  no  Yiddisha 
house.  Three  of  her  kids  died  all  in  the  same  week  ;  noo, 
what  you  think  of  that  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Paisterman, 
sighing,  *'  you  can  run  away  from  everything,  but  you  can't 
run  away  from  death.  Heaven  help  us,"  and  she  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  it. 

"  And  what  shall  I  say,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shipezki,  the 
Scripture  reader's  wife,  "  when  mine  poor  daughter  died  in 
the  first  confindement  with  the  baby  and  all  ?  Such  a  young 
tree  cut  off,  only  twenty  years  old."  "  What  was  the 
matter  with  your  daughter  ?"  inquired  Mihma  Esther.  "  She 
must  have  had  the  evil  eye  on  her,"  suggested  Mrs.  Laichter. 
"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Shipezki,  convinced.  "  The  doctor 
said  that  if  she  had  a  good  nurse,  p'raps  she  would  be  saved, 
but  a  bad  luck  to  them  doctors,  they  know  much  !  He  took 
the  baby  with  extruments,  it  be  dead-born,  and  after  that, 
mine  poor  daughter  was  be  getting  very  hot,  the  doctor 
measured  her  heat  with  a  gasometer."  "  You  mean 
thermometer,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin,  with  the  faintest 
smile  on  her  face.  "  Yes,  them  things,"  continued  Mrs. 
Shipezki,  "  and  the  doctor  said,  *  At  once  to  the  hospital ' ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  the  evil  eye,  as 
sure  as  I  am  a  Yiddisha  woman,  and  I  know  who  give  it  to 
her."  *'  Who  ?  "  asked  the  ladies,  interested.  "  Mrs. 
Block — she  should  get  a  fit  to-day  ! — ^who  be  married  ten 
years  and  has  got  no  kids,  and  mine  poor  daughter  was 
married  one  year  and  she  always  envied  her." 
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'*  Noo,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  what's  the  good  to  quarrel 
with  God  Almighty  ?  I  dare  say  it  had  to  be  like  that," 
with  which  most  of  the  ladies  agreed,  except  the  mother, 
who  was  drying  her  eyes.  "  Last  week  I  was  by  the 
Shmipinski's,  when  the  mother  died  and  left  one  girl  and 
six  Kaddeishim,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  in  a  rapturous  voice. 
"  What  a  merit !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Laichter  and  Mrs. 
Shipezki,  in  almost  envious  voices.  "  Yes,"  she  further 
remarked,  "  you  ought  to  see  when  they  all  stood  up  and 
seid  in  one  voice,  *  Yisgadal.'*  It  must  have  gone  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven  and  I  am  sure  the  mother  must  have  heard 
it ;  that's  where  sons  come  in." 

Here  Miss  Brunin  could  not  restrain  herself  longer.  She 
noticed  the  painful  impression  which  the  conversation  made 
on  her  cousin,  especially  the  last  part,  but  she  did  not  wish 
to  offend  the  visitors,  who,  although  ignorant,  meant  well — 
they  all  wished  to  cheer  up  the  girl  in  their  own  clumsy  way, 
but  they  were  tactless. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  "  it  is  true  that  a  son  may  be  helpful 
after  death,  but  it  is  the  daughter  who  is  useful  for  the 
living,  for  it  is  she  who  nurses  the  parents,  who  lives  with 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  son,  with  his  Kaddish  deUvers  the 
parents  from  hell,  but  the  daughter  by  her  care  and  attention 
prolongs  their  lives  and  nobody  could  have  done  it  better 
than  my  cousin  here,  I  am  sure."  Rose  looked  up  at  Miss 
Brunin  and  burst  out  crying,  but  it  was  a  cry  of  relief,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  spoke.  **  I  assure  you,  ladies,  I  wish  I 
knew  what  more  I  could  have  done  to  prolong  the  life  of 
my  good  mother  or  to  assuage  her  sufferings  before  she  died. 
If  it  were  even  at  the  expense  of  my  own  life,  I  should  have 
gladly  done  so,  but  there  was  nothing,  nothing  I  could  do." 

"  We  all  know  it,"  said  several  voices.  "  You  was  a  good 
daughter,  such  a  year  be  on  me,"  added  Mihma  Esther,  in  a 
soft  voice.  "  Yes,"  said  the  girl  in  a  dejected  tone  which 
*  The  special  prayer  for  the  departed  one. 
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sounded  like  a  cry  of  despair/'  a  good  daughter,  what  is  the 
good  of  it,  when  I  am  useless  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest 
need  ?  I  am  not  to  say  Kaddish,  the  only  means  of  re- 
deeming my  poor  mother  from  hell,"  and  she  lapsed  into 
silence. 

Miss  Brunin  wished  to  say  something,  but  remained 
quiet.  "  Well,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  this  is  a  thing  what 
can't  be  altered.  If  our  great  and  wise  Rabbles  said  so, 
they  know  what  they  were  saying  ;  and  that's  for  why 
every  parents  wish  for  a  son."  After  some  more  advice  and 
utterings  of  consolations,  which  sounded  very  poorly  in  the 
ears  of  the  lonely  girl,  they  all  took  leave  with  many  sighs 
and  wishing  her  "  a  long  hfe,"  and  that  she  should  know 
no  more  sorrows.  They  all  left,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Brunin,  who  came  to  stay  with  her  cousin  for  the  rest  of  the 
Shiva.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  Miss  Brunin  proved  to 
be  a  real  consolation  to  her  cousin.  She  was  helpful  in  every 
way,  sympathetic  and  practical.  Moreover,  they  were  very 
little  disturbed  by  more  visitors,  only  occasionally.  She 
tried  to  brighten  up  and  cheer  her  cousin  in  her  very  delicate 
way.  She  spoke  to  her  about  her  mother,  about  their  happy 
Ufe  together,  reminded  her  of  her  loving  Uttle  ways,  so  that 
gradually  Rose  got  used  to  speak  about  her  mother  with  less 
despair  and  awe,  and  she  felt  altogether  better  with  her 
cousin,  whose  presence  was  very  soothing  to  her.  She 
began  taking  more  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on. 

They  had  many  little  chats  concerning  things  in  which 
Miss  Brunin  managed  to  interest  her,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  Shiva  her  spirit  had  brightened  perceptibly. 

She  felt  that  she  could  speak  to  Miss  Brunin  more 
intimately  and  openly  about  questions  of  religion,  and 
other  questions  which  she  could  not  discuss  with  anybody 
else. 
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Miss  Brunin  and  Miss  Lehrer  Discuss  the  Problem 
of  Life  Beyond  the  Grave. 

AS  the  end  of  the  seven  days'  mourning  was  approaching, 
one  evening  Miss  Lehrer  and  Miss  Brunin  were  sitting 
together  as  usual,  speaking  about  Rose's  mother,  when  the 
former  said  to  Miss  Brunin,  "  I  wish  to  ask  you  something, 
Anna.  I  know  you  are  well  read  and  open-minded.  I  hope 
you  will  explain  it  to  me." 

"  Willingly,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  if  possible."  "  How 
is  it,"  said  Rose,  musingly,  "  that  I,  who  loved  my  mother 
so  dearly,  whom  I  watched  day  and  night,  did  not  allow 
anybody  to  touch  her  ?  How  is  it,  I  wish  to  know,  why  did 
I  feel  so  much  afraid  of  her  when  she  was  dead  ?  I  know 
that  she  was  my  mother,  and  yet  not  the  same  ;  I  thought 
of  her  as  a  corpse. 

"  My  skin  used  to  turn  cold  when  I  saw  her  lying  stretched 
out  on  the  floor,  with  her  feet  towards  the  door,  covered  up 
with  a  black  cloth,  and  the  many  candles  burning  around 
her  coffin.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her,  it  was  fear.  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  with  her.  When  I  went  out, 
I  used  to  look  round  furtively  to  see  if  she  was  lying  still 
in  her  place. 

"  Why  should  I  have  felt  thus  ?  Perhaps  it  was  wrong 
of  me,  but  I  confess  I  did  feel  afraid.  Besides  that,  when  I 
was  watching  at  the  bedside  of  my  poor  mother,  and  saw 
how  she  struggled  with  death,  I  noticed  fear  in  her  eyes. 
I  felt  it  afterwards  in  her  dying  body.  You  know,  Anna, 
better  than  others,  that  my  mother  was  a  pure  soul,  a 
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God-fearing,  pious,  Jewish  woman,  who  never  did  any 
wrong  as  far  as  I  know. 

*'  How  is  it,  then,  that  she  trembled  to  die,  and  why  do 
we  Jews  cling  so  much  to  life  ?  Why  is  it  that  all  our  prayers 
and  all  wishes  are  for  a  long  life  ?  On  Rosa  Hashana  (New 
Year)  and  Yom  Kippur  we  tremble,  we  are  in  continual 
suspense  as  to  what  the  decree  and  seal  placed  on  it  may  be. 
Is  death  really  so  terrible  ?  Why  do  we  fear  it  so  much  ? 
Surely  we  have  to  die  one  day,  and  yet  we  Jews  have  a 
perfect  horror  of  death.  I  think  we  cannot  help  it,  it  is 
inborn  in  us,  it  is  in  our  blood.  What  could  be  the  cause 
of  it  ?  " 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  *'  it  is  this,  because 
Moses  the  Lawgiver,  the  greatest  of  the  Prophets,  who  spoke 
with  God  face  to  face,  the  only  authority,  passed  this 
question  over  in  silence.  Nay,  more  than  that,  he  never 
held  forth  any  reward  for  obeying  the  Law  except  earthly 
prosperity,  and  for  disobedience  of  the  same,  terrible 
punishment  in  this  world.  Our  learned  Rabbles,  who  have 
made  such  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  Torah  of  Moses, 
unearthed  mighty  secrets,  known  only  to  the  ^Hte.  They 
often  have  detected  between  the  lines,  sometimes  between 
the  words  or  letters,  or  even  between  the  vowels  and  strokes, 
new  doctrines,  new  theories,  which  they  call  mountains 
hanging  on  a  hair. 

"  Such  as  the  Law  of  Hilchas  Shechita,  a  mighty  volume 
of  laws  concerning  slaughtering,  i.e.,  Kosher  and  Trifah 
meat,  of  which  the  Mosaic  Law  knows  nothing.  But  our 
Rabbles  have  been  able  to  squeeze  out  this  doctrine  from  one 
single  word.  Verily,  '  a  mighty  mountain  hanging  on  the 
point  of  a  hair,'  and  in  this  manner  have  they  discovered 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection  and  the  Hfe  everlasting,  a 
thing  which  Moses  did  not  mention,  as  he  might  have  done, 
^ut  it  was  left  to  our  wise  Rabbles  to  detect  it.  By  the 
comparison  of  two  Biblical  verses  the  happy  result  was 
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arrived  at.  They  are  both  in  Deuteronomy  v.  16,  and  xxii.  7. 
The  first  we  read,  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  as 
the  Lord  God  has  commanded  thee  ;  that  thy  days  may  be 
prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  unto  thee.'  In  Chapter 
xxii.  7,  '  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go  and  take  the 
young  to  thee  ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days.' 

"One  of  our  Rabbies  saw  in  it  a  mighty  problem,  and 
he  asked  in  the  Talmud,  '  Suppose  a  father  tells  his  son  to 
go  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  fetch  down  a  pair  of 
pigeons  and  to  send  their  mother  away.  Here  the  boy  has 
fulfilled  a  double  commandment,  for  which,  in  both  cases, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  above  two  verses,  good  days  and 
prolongation  of  life  have  been  promised  to  him.  Now  suppose 
it  happens  that  in  climbing  down  he  slipped,  fell,  and  was 
killed,  instead  of  being  rewarded  as  promised  him.* 

"  From  here  our  Rabbies  have  learned  that  the  reward" 
must  refer  not  to  this  world,  but  to  the  future,  the  '  hfe  ' 
here  must  mean  everlasting  Ufe,  and  the  '  good  days  * 
eternal  bHss."  "  What  a  poor  foundation  !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Lehrer.  "  What  idiotic  proofs  !  And  on  such  sandy  ground 
is  built  our  hope  for  eternity  !  Have  they  any  other  proofs 
from  the  Scripture  ?  "  "  There  are  one  or  two  more  proofs," 
Miss  Brunin  replied,  "  but  they  are  much  too  absurd  to 
mention,  they  refer  more  to  hell  and  eternal  condemnation. 
The  doctrine  of  hell  and  heaven,  which  the  Rabbies  gradually 
developed  into  mighty  facts,  does  not  give  satisfaction  to 
the  poor  thirsting  soul  on  its  death-bed  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
even  to  the  Rabbies  themselves.  They  do  not  find  con- 
solation in  their  own  handiwork,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the 
Talmud. 

"  There  was  the  great  Hillel,  whom  the  Talmud  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  And  he  was  a  re- 
markable man.  He  lived  just  before  the  Christian  Era,  and 
was  the  head  of  a  great  theological  college.    He  was  a  very 
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learned  and  a  very  wise  man,  and  many  of  his  sayings  agree 
with  those  of  Jesus,  particularly  those  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Indeed,  many  Rabbies  of  modern  times,  such  as 
Geiger  and  other  German  savants,  as  also  the  famous 
Renan,  have  tried  to  prove  that  all  the  great  sayings  of 
Christ  had  been  said  by  Hillel  long  before.  This  Hillel, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  had  eighty  disciples,  of  whom 
thirty  were  as  worthy  as  Moses  our  Master  to  have  the 
Shechina  (Divine  Glory)  resting  on  them,  and  thirty  others 
were  as  worthy  as  Joshua  ben  Nun,  that  for  them  the  sun 
should  stand  still.  There  were  twenty  more,  of  which  one  was 
Reb.  Yohanan  ben  Zakai.  His  knowledge,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  was  extraordinary  ;  amongst  others,  he  understood 
the  language  of  the  angels  and  demons. 

"  It  is  further  said  of  him  that  he  did  not  leave  unstudied 
the  Bible,  or  Mishna,  Gemara,  the  Constitutions,  the 
Agadoth,  the  beauties  of  the  Law,  and  the  Scribes.  He 
was  a  great  mathematician  and  astronomer.  Angels  used 
to  descend  to  listen  to  him,  and  when  birds  happened  to 
fly  past  his  place  at  that  time,  they  were  burned  by  his 
fiery  words.  He  was,  indeed,  a  Light  in  Israel,  and  as  such 
he  was  known. 

"  When  he  was  on  his  death-bed  his  disciples  visited 
him,  and  they  found  him  crjdng.  They  were  greatly  per- 
turbed and  they  asked  him,  '  Rabbi,  why !  Dost  thou 
cry  ?  '  *  Yes,*  he  answered,  *  I  will  soon  have  to  appear 
before  that  great  King — unlike  the  earthly  ones,  who  can 
only  destroy  the  body — but  I  am  about  to  appear  before 
the  King  of  Kings,  who  can  destroy  the  body  and  soul ; 
why  should  I  not  cry  ?  I  can  see  two  ways  before  me,  and 
I  do  not  know  whereto  they  are  leading  I  '  In  other  words," 
said  Miss  Brunin,  "  he  had  fear  !  !  .  .  .  He  was  not  sure 
of  his  salvation  ;  he  saw  two  ways  and  did  not  know  where 
they  were  leading  ;  he  trembled  to  have  to  appear  before 
the  Judge,  and  did  not  know  what  awaited  him.    He,  this 
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Light  of  Israel,  with  all  his  heavenly  knowledge,  his  inter- 
course with  angels ;  he,  the  most  learned  and  famous 
Rabbi,  trembled  before  death,  because  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  is  beyond  the  grave. 

'*  All  his  Mitzwahs,  Kaddish,  etc.,  seemed  to  be  at  that 
hour  of  no  avail  to  him.  .  .  So  he  knew  nothing  to  rely 
upon,  just  as  any  other  mortal."  "  And  these  are  our  leaders 
and  authorities  !  "  exclaimed  Rose.  "  Alas,  it  is  so,"  said 
Miss  Brunin.  "  It  amounts  to  this  then,"  said  Rose  warmly, 
*'  that  one  bUnd  man  leads  the  other  one.  Do  I  understand 
rightly  ?  "  "  Exactly  so,"  affirmed  Miss  Brunin.  "  If  this 
is  the  case,  what  is  the  merit  of  the  Kaddish,  this  conjuring 
trick  of  redemption  ?  "  asked  Rose.  "  I  have  repeated  it 
so  many  times  since  my  mother's  death,  over  and  over 
again,  untiringly.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  do  some  good 
with  it,  if  even  in  the  smallest  degree  I  could  do  some  good 
to  the  departed  soul  of  my  mother."  "  You  will  probably 
be  more  surprised  to  hear,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  that  the 
Kaddish,  as  far  as  a  prayer  goes,  has  no  reference  to  the 
departed  ones."  "  What  then  is  this  Kaddish  ?  "  asked 
Rose  in  surprise.  "  In  what  consists  its  great  redemptive 
power  ?  What  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  its  mysteries  ? 
Ar«  there  any  hidden  cabalistic  words  in  it  ?  "  she  kept  on 
asking.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Miss  Brunin.  "  Its 
power  over  us  consists  in  our  ignorance — and  of  this,  our 
ignorance,  they  take  advantage.  This  is  my  opinion,  of 
course  ;  I  may  be  wrong  altogether,"  she  concluded. 

**  Besides,  here  I  have  brought  you  the  literal  translation 
of  the  Kaddish,  and  also  the  grand  Kaddish  called  '  Rab- 
banim  Kaddish  '  ;  and  see  for  yourself  the  Kaddish  of  the 
orphan,  as  said  at  public  prayers  :  *  May  His  great  Name 
be  exalted  and  sanctified  throughout  the  world,  which  He 
hath  created  according  to  His  will.  May  He  establish  His 
Kingdom  in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  whole 
House  of  Israel — soon,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  say  ye 
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Amen,  Amen.  May  His  great  Name  be  blessed,  and  glorified 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  May  His  hallowed  Name  be  praised, 
glorified,  exalted,  magnified,  honoured,  and  most  excellently 
adored  ;  blessed  is  He,  far  exceeding  all  blessings,  hymns, 
praises,  and  beatitudes  that  are  repeated  throughout  the 
world,  and  say  ye  Amen,  Amen.  May  our  prayers  be  accepted 
with  mercy  and  kindness.  May  the  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations of  the  whole  House  of  Israel  be  accepted  in 
the  presence  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  say  ye  Amen. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  and  for 
evermore.  May  Heaven  grant  the  fullness  of  peace,  with 
life  unto  us  and  all  Israel,  and  say  ye  Amen.  My  help  is 
from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  May  He,  who 
maketh  peace  in  His  high  heavens,  bestow  peace  on  us  and 
on  all  Israel,  and  say  ye  Amen.* 

"  The  following  portion  is  called  the  '  Rabbanim 
Kaddish  '  and  is  inserted  in  the  previous  one,  and  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  *  Unto  Israel,  their  Rabbanim,  their  disciples,  and  all 
their  successors  who  diligently  study  the  Torah,  who  are  in 
this  and  every  other  place,  may  there  be  unto  them,  and  to 
you,  abundant  peace,  grace,  favour,  mercy,  long  life,  salva- 
tion, enlarged  maintenance,  and  salvation  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Amen.'  " 

Rose  took  up  the  booklet  that  Miss  Brunin  gave  her. 
She  read  it  through,  re-read  it,  put  it  down,  placed  both  her 
hands  on  the  table  and  said  : 

"  Well,  I  call  this  a  gigantic  fraud,  a  swindle  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  a  tissue  of  lies,  a  first-class  imposi- 
tion ;  I  will  call  it  a  barefaced  lie  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
Have  you  an  idea  how  much  of  my  life  it  has  cost  me  ? 
Think  for  a  moment  what  it  means  to  me  to  know  that  my 
poor  mother  is  not  in  hell,  because  the  hell  doctrine  which 
has  been  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  the  Kaddish,  or 
vice  versa,  is  just  as  big  a  lie  as  the  Kaddish  itself.    Somehow," 
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she  continued,  "  I  feel  that  I  owe  something  to  my  mother, 
that  I  must  do  something,  but  I  do  not  know  what.  I  feel 
that  now  I  can  and  will  do  it." 

Miss  Brunin  looked  most  pleasantly  at  the  girl's  heroic 
face,  flushed  with  determination,  and  said,  *'  My  dearest 
Rose,  think  for  a  moment,  what  would  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  your  mother  if  she  were  alive  ?  "  "  Why,  her 
greatest  pleasure  would  be  to  see  me  happy,  bright,  and 
cheerful."  "  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  thoroughly  beheve  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  in  order  to  please  your  mother, 
as  if  she  were  alive,  be  happy,  bright,  and  cheerful.  I 
am  sure  it  will  now  please  her  still  more  to  see  you  happy. 
She  is  not  in  need  of  your  service,  but  your  happiness  she 
wants. 

"  That  is  the  whole  solution  of  the  problem.  After  all, 
what  are  the  aims  which  are  at  the  same  time  duties  ? 
They  are,  as  Kant  says,  *  The  perfection  of  ourselves  and 
the  happiness  of  others,'  or  to  speak  with  the  great  American 
writer,  '  The  object  of  life  is  to  be  happy,  the  place  to  be 
happy  is  here,  the  time  to  be  happy  is  now,  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  by  making  others  happy.'  " 

Rose  was  silent,  lost  in  her  thoughts  for  some  time,  then 
she  looked  up  at  Miss  Brunin,  looked  at  her  intensely  for 
several  seconds,  and  suddenly  said,  "  You  know,  Anna,  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  seen  you  to-day  for  the  first  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  never  seen  you  before." 

Miss  Brunin  gave  a  cheerful  laugh.  "  Is  it  so  ?  "  "  Yes, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  a  different  person,  a  person  I 
have  never  known  before."  "  Well,"  said  Miss  Brunin, 
"  I  think  that  I  am  the  same  as  before,  but  perhaps  you 
have  changed  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  feel  different,"  said  Rose  ;  and 
so  saying  she  stood  up  from  her  low  chair  and  started 
dressing. 

Miss  Brunin  was  watching  her.  "  What  are  you  doing  ? 
she  asked.  "  Shiva  is  not  yet  over."  "  No,  it  is  not  over," 
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answered  Rose,  "  but  I  do  not  think  that  my  mother  would 
like  to  see  me  in  this  gloomy,  sad,  and  dejected  state.  I 
feel  she  is  alive  and  wishes  me  to  be  happy,  bright,  and 
cheerful.  I  know  this  is  her  wish,  and  I  must  do  it,  because 
I  want  her  to  be  happy  too.  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go 
out,  I  must  have  fresh  air."  And  they  both  went  out 
together. 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEEN. 
The  Story  of  the  Double  Conversion. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  the  last-described  events,  we  again 
meet  our  two  young  ladies — Miss  Brunin  and  Miss 
Lehrer.  They  are  in  far  better  spirits,  and  Miss  Lehrer 
looks  much  brighter,  although  she  still  has  some  traces 
left  of  her  trying  time.  She  has  recovered  wonderfully 
from  her  depression,  thanks  to  her  cousin's  loving  efforts, 
and  now  seems  to  live  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future. 

Miss  Brunin  does  her  very  best  to  uphft  her  cousin's 
mind,  and  continually  cheers  her  up.  The  two  girls  have 
solved  the  mighty  problem  to  their  own  satisfaction,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  In  their  heart  of  hearts  they  still 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  of  course, 
means  Ufe  beyond  the  grave,  only  they  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  Rabbles,  against  whom  Miss  Brunin  was  inflamed. 
She  considered  the  Rabbi's  proofs  as  absurd  and  artificially 
stupid,  based  on  superstition  and  glossary.  They  tried 
to  grapple  with  the  same  subject  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  to  learn  from  men  of  great  learning  and  with 
real  investigating  powers. 

We  find  them  perusing  the  esoteric  Buddhism,  the 
doctrine  of  Karma  and  reincarnation,  as  well  as  the  great 
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Indian  teachers  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Particularly 
are  they  interested  in  Mendelssohn's  famous  "  Phaedon/' 
the  discourse  of  Socrates  with  his  disciples  before  his  death 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  many  other 
famous  works  dealing  with  the  same  matter. 

The  young  ladies  received  an  invitation  for  this  afternoon 
to  visit  a  friend  of  theirs,  Mrs.  Croupnick,  who  is  now  "  at 
home  "  to  all  her  friends.  Having  arrived  at  the  house, 
the  two  girls  found  several  visitors  already  present, 
namely,  Mrs.  Goldstone,  Mihma  Esther,  Mrs.  Jacobson, 
a  very  smartly  dressed  lady  of  some  education,  a  cousin 
of  our  hostess  ;  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  another  cousin,  also  very 
smartly  dressed,  quite  English  in  her  ways,  but  very  "  par- 
ticular "  about  her  religion,  as  she  is  very  fond  of  telling 
everybody  ;  Mrs.  Schifferblatt,  who  had  been  a  school 
teacher  previous  to  her  marriage  ;  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl,  a  tall, 
blonde  lady  of  about  thirty-five  years,  of  whom  it  is  being 
whispered  that,  although  her  husband  and  herself  are  young, 
they  can  already  retire  from  business  if  they  wish  to,  and 
that  she  is  very  charitable,  but  (in  the  same  breath)  that 
she  can  do  it  more  than  others,  since  she  is  childless,  as  is 
also  the  last  visitor,  Mrs.  Shaitelmacher,  an  elderly  lady, 
whose  husband  is  a  retired  jeweller. 

They  were  all  having  tea,  and  the  conversation  was, 
as  usual,  very  lively,  since  the  visitors  had  not  seen  one 
another  for  some  time,  and  the  hostess  gave  them  many 
details  about  herself,  while  her  friends  in  turn  informed 
her  of  many  happenings  during  her  absence. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Katzenallenbogen's 
brother  ?  "  remarked  Mrs.  Taitelbaum.  "  You  mean  about 
the  shicksa  ? "  inquired  our  hostess.  "  Yes,''  said  her 
cousin.     "  What  is  it  ?  "  some  of  the  ladies  asked. 

*'  I  have  heard  something  about  it,"  several  of  them 
remarked.  "Well,"  said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  "it  is  rather 
an  ugly  story,  but  here  it  is.     He  did  get  into  trouble  with 
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a  shicksa  !  "  *'  How  does  he  come  to  a  shicksa  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  If  I  well  remember,  it  was  like  this,"  Mrs. 
Taitelbaum  said.     "  Mrs.   Katzenallenbogen's  parents  Uve 

at  B ,  at  the  seaside,  and  Charlie,  their  son,  while  out  for 

a  walk,  noticed  an  elderly  lady  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
As  she  wanted  to  cross  between  two  cars  she  lost  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  would  certainly  have  been  kUled  by 
the  horses,  when  Charlie  rushed  forward,  and,  at  great 
personal  risk,  saved  her.  The  old  lady  was  overcome  by 
his  gallantry  and  the  way  he  exposed  his  own  life  to  save 
her  She  therefore  begged  him  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  the 
hotel  where  she  was  staying  with  her  daughter,  that  she, 
too,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her  gratitude 
for  the  heroic  deliverance  of  her  mother. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  Charlie,  he  is  a  bit  of  an  adven- 
turer, and  fond  of  a  nice  girl ;  therefore  he  was  curious  to  see 
her  daughter,  so  he  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but 
promised  to  call  the  very  same  day.  After  exchanging 
some  nice  words  with  the  old  lady,  they  eventually 
exchanged  cards  and  he  took  leave  after  having  promised 
to  call  soon.  In  the  evening,  according  to  his  promise, 
he  paid  them  a  formal  visit,  and  here  the  trouble  started. 
The  young  lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  highly  educated 
and  very  refined,  received  him  very  warmly,  and  thanked 
him  with  tears  of  gratitude  for  his  kind  help  towards 
her  mother.  Her  beauty,  her  charms,  her  excellent  man- 
ners, her  childlike  simplicity  and  frankness  soon  made  a 
great  impression  upon  him. 

"  They  say  that  she  is  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
her  divine  voice  and  musical  attainments  captivated  him 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
house.  And  each  time  he  became  more  enamoured  of 
her,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  girl  felt  the  same  towards  him. 
And  so  things  went  on,  and  here  we  are.  ...  He  got 
the  better  of  her,  she  was  weak,  trusted  him,  and  he,  Uke 
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all  men,  took  advantage  of  her.  What  will  you  have  ?  Poor 
Charlie  is  now  in  great  perplexity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger/'  "  How  so  ?  " 
inquired  several  ladies,  interested.  "  Well,"  said  Mrs. 
Taitelbaum,  *'  she  has  a  brother,  an  officer  who  is  stationed 
in  India,  but  he  is  expected  home  soon.  He  is  undoubtedly 
a  perfect  gentleman,  but  one  never  knows  what  may  happen. 
This  man  will  certainly  avenge  his  sister's  honour  ;  so 
there  is  only  one  way  open  to  him,  he  either  flees  from  the 
country  or  marries  the  girl."  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  shicksa  ?  "  asked  Mihma  Esther, 
horrified  at  the  very  idea.  *'  Surely,  so  deep  the  man 
couldn't  have  sunk  ?  "  "  That  is  just  the  trouble,"  said 
Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  "  it  will  mean  bringing  shame  and  dis- 
grace upon  the  whole  family.  Poor  Mrs.  Katzenallenbogen 
was  beside  herself,  she  told  me  she  is  sure  that  her  mother 
will  die  of  aggravation."  "  Poor  mother ! "  the  ladies 
sympathized. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  '*  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Duke's  Place  Synagogue,  and  well 
known  to  many  of  the  Jewish  clergy.  He  also  belongs  to 
various  religious  societies."  *'  A  real  misfortune ! "  re- 
marked Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl.  "So  it  is,"  she  continued, 
"  I  am  sure.  If  she  would  be  a  Jewess  he  would  not  be 
particular  about  the  dowry — after  all,  he  is  not  poor  him- 
self— but  a  shicksa,  with  little  or  no  dowry.  The  only 
attraction  in  her  is  a  nice  face  and  education,  but  this 
would  not  do  for  them.  Besides,  he  is  a  fine-looking  boy, 
and  his  mother  thought  no  girl  is  rich  enough  for  her 
CharHe."  "  What  a  punishment  for  the  poor  mother  !  " 
again  remarked  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl.  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs. 
Taitelbaum,  "he  did  not  dare  to  breath  a  word  about  it  at 
home. 

"  In  his  great  distress  he  confided  his  trouble  to  an 
intimate  friend  of  his.     They  dehberated  over  it,  and  his 
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friend  hit  upon  an  idea,  as  if  by  inspiration.  '  Why,  Charlie, 
let  her  become  a  Jewess,  and  the  whole  problem  is  solved  I 
Your  troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  Besides,  think  of  it,  it 
will  be  to  your  credit  to  have  converted  a  Christian  to 
Judaism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  have  a  Mitzwah 
into  the  bargain.*  Of  course,  poor  Charlie  was  simply 
delighted  with  this  bit  of  encouraging  news.  He  asked 
his  father  indirectly  if  this  is  really  the  case.  His  father 
affirmed  it.  He  said  that  is  a  great  Mitzwah,  and  added 
that  having  embraced  Judaism,  she  becomes  a  Jewess  in 
every  respect.  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  shicksa," 
said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  *'  who  was,  by  the  way,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  She  had  not  the  shghtest  objection  ;  in  fact, 
she  was  eager  to  know  more  about  the  ancient  rehgion  of 
this  wonderful  people  from  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
were  descended." 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  laughing.  "  Just  hke  a 
shicksa !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Shaitelmacher.  "I  am  afraid 
it  will  take  her  a  long  time  to  forget  about  her  Christ," 
said  Mrs.  Schifferblat.  "  And  his  mother,  too  !  "  laughed 
Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl. 

"  I  know  of  a  case,"  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  "  where  a 
shicksa  became  a  Jewess,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  she 
mechanically  laid  the  table  and  lit  candles  like  on  a  Friday 
night  !  "  They  all  burst  out  laughing  at  this.  "  Use  is 
second  nature."  "  Yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Taitelbaum, 
**  this  shicksa  is  willing  to  receive  all  the  necessary  in- 
struction from  a  competent  person.  I  hear  that  they  have 
approached  Mihma  Esther  as  the  most  suitable  person  for 
this  purpose,"  said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  turning  towards  the 
old  lady. 

*'  With  pleasure  have  I  undertaken  this  great  Mitzwah," 
said  Mihma  Esther,  "  to  bring  a  soul  to  the  true  living  God. 
She  is  quite  right — yes,  we  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  God 
is  not  ashamed  to  call  Himself  the  God  of  Israel.     All  the 
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world  knows  that  we  are  God's  chosen  people,  and  I  am 
sure  that  she,  too,  is  well  aware  of  it. 

"  Our  reUgion  is  the  most  ancient  religion,  from  which 
all  other  religions  have  emanated  ;  our  religion  came  direct 
from  God  Almighty,  and  has  been  expounded  and  enlarged 
by  our  Rabbles,  blessed  be  their  memory.  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  find  in  it  a  source  of  life  and  a  guide  to  heaven.  She 
will  find  that  the  Jewish  religion,  although  the  only  true 
rehgion,  is  the  most  difficult  one.  There  is  so  much  to  learn 
and  such  a  lot  of  things  to  keep  up  that  it  will  fill  out  all 
her  life  in  serving  God.  And  I  do  hope  that  in  the  merit 
of  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah,  she  will  be  a  true 
and  faithful  Jewess  and  a  credit  to  our  nation.  How 
wonderful  are  God's  ways  !  "  she  exclaimed  again  in  a 
musing  tone.  **  This  very  wrong  done  to  her  by  a  Jewish 
man  has  turned  out  a  blessing  for  her,  and  the  cause  of  her 
salvation  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Psalmist  says,  *  This  is 
from  the  Lord,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,'  "  she  con- 
cluded. 

"  It  is  remarkably  true  what  Mihma  Esther  says," 
remarked  Mrs.  Shaitelmacher,  "  I  wish  all  Christian  women 
may  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  true  Jewish  religion." 
**  But,  alas,"  remarked  Mrs.  Schifferblatt,  "so  do  I  wish  it,  but 
what  is  the  use  to  think  about  strangers  when  our  own 
sisters  are  leaving  the  living  God  to  marry  Christians,  and 
they  become  mothers  of  Christians  ?  " 

**  Very  sad,"  remarked  our  hostess.  "  Yes,  and  I  know 
of  a  case  where  it  actually  did  happen,"  again  said  Mrs. 
Schifferblatt,  "  and  it  is  a  very  sad  case  indeed." 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  family  Primrose  ?  You  know 
very  well  what  nice  and  refined  people  they  are,  and  it  is 
also  well  known  that  they  are  very  well-to-do.  Their  only 
daughter,  a  charming  girl — they  gave  her  an  excellent  and 
liberal  education.  The  girl  was  endowed  with  many  gifts, 
and,  intellectually,  to  say  '  clever '  is  not  the  word  for  her. 
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She  had  a  tongue  of  fire,  everyone  was  carried  away  by  her 
conversation,  and  her  friends  gave  her  the  nickname 
*  Demosthenes,'  because  she  was  very  fond  of  debating. 
As  it  happened,  next  door  to  them  Uves  a  clergyman,  a  very 
educated  gentleman.  He  is  a  graduate,  I  think,  of  Oxford 
University,  and  had  also  a  German  Ph.D.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man  and,  what  is  very  rare,  a  great  Talmudical 
and  Hebrew  scholar.  I  found  it  out  afterwards  from  a 
friend  of  mine  that  he,  I  mean  the  clergyman,  while  a  youth 
was  a  Yeshivah  Bochur  (Jewish  theological  student).  He 
had  studied  in  a  Rabbinical  school,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  and,  subsequently,  he  was  destined  by  the  College 
to  be  ordained  to  become  a  Rabbi.  He  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  Rabbi  Hilde- 
sheimer,  and  took  his  degree  in  the  University  there.  During 
this  time  he  got  acquainted  with  a  certain  Dr.  Cassel,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Rabbi  Cassel,  a  clergyman  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  This 
Dr.  Cassel,  although  being  a  converted  Jew,  defended  the 
Jews  against  the  attacks  of  the  anti-Semites  both  with 
his  pen  and  in  the  pulpit. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  eloquent,  and 
a  powerful  preacher.  Our  Rabbinical  candidate  was  very 
much  impressed  with  Dr.  Cassel's  activity,  and  with  his 
writings.  He  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  doctor,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  changed  the  Synagogue  for 
the  Church,  and  he  resumed  his  study  under  the  famous 
Franz  DeUtzsch,  in  Leipzig.  From  there  he  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  was  ordained  as  clergyman  in  the  Epis- 
copaUan  Church,  and  subsequently  became  a  Vicar  of  a 
certain  church,  and  came  to  live,  as  I  said,  next  door  to 
the  Primroses.  His  wife  was  a  kind-hearted,  simple  lady, 
also  intellectual  and  very  musical.  As  near  neighbours 
they  got  acquainted,  and  they  exchanged  books  and  music 
and  were    generally   on   friendly  terms,  which    gradually 
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turned  into  a  kind  of  friendship,  and  the  girl  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  their  neighbour's  house,  to  which  the 
parents  seemed  to  have  no  objection,  not  dreaming  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  them  and  the  terrible  conse- 
quences. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she  sacrificed  her 
parental  home,  her  comfort,  and  her  friends,  and  openly 
abjured  her  faith  and  embraced  Christianity."  Most  of 
the  ladies  were  sighing.  "  Now  she,  too,  is  married  to  a 
clergyman,"  said  Mrs.  Schifferblatt,  "  but  I  do  not  think 
that  she  can  be  happy  on  account  of  this."  *'  I  have  heard 
of  this  lady,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin  ;  "in  fact  I  know 
her  personally,  and  I  have  spoken  to  her  more  than 
once  in  her  own  home."  "  Oh,  really  !  did  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jacobson.  "  Well !  "  she  asked  eagerly, 
*'  has  she  confided  in  you  that  she  is  sorry  for  the  step 
she  has  taken  and  do  you  think  that  she  will  repent  it  one 
day  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,"  answered  Miss  Brunin,  "  she  is  more 
sorry  for  her  parents  that  they  cannot  see  the  truth  with 
her,  as  she  expressed  herself." 

They  all  burst  out  laughing.  "  Well,  what  a  funny 
way  of  looking  at  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  "  she  must  have 
wonderful  spectacles."  Mihma  Esther  said,  "  How  ter- 
rible I  "  "I  think  she  is  wicked,"  remarked  Mrs.  Taitel- 
baum.  **  Is  she  not  afraid  that  she  will  one  day  have  to 
die?" 

"  Of  course  she  is  aware  that  she  will  have  to  die,"  said 
Miss  Brunin,  "  but  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  she  takes  it 
very  easily."  "  And  what  did  she  say  to  you  about  her 
becoming  a  Christian  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Croupnick.  "  Does 
not  her  conscience  prick  her  ?  Does  she  not  consider  it 
wrong  ?  "  "  Just  the  opposite,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin, 
"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  tried  to  convert  me."  At  this 
remark  they  all  burst  out  laughing.     "  Did  you  not  reproach 
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her  for  her  action  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl,  "  for 
having  left  the  living  God  of  the  Jewish  religion  ?  "  '*  Of 
course  I  did,"  said  Miss  Brunin. 

"  And  what  did  she  have  to  say  ?  "  "  That  this  was 
not  the  case  ;  she  insists  that  she  is  now  a  better  Jewess 
than  she  has  ever  been."  "  Ha  !  "  said  Mihma  Esther, 
"  I  see,  in  her  heart.  I  should  think  so."  "  No  !  "  said 
Miss  Brunin,  **  she  does  not  mean  that,  she  means  as  a 
Christian."  "  How  paradoxical  1  "  remarked  Mrs.  Schiffer- 
blatt.  "  I  think  she  is  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone. 
"  What  is  your  opinion.  Miss  Brunin  ?  "  "I  think  she 
is  quite  sensible,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  she  speaks  sensibly." 
"  How  then  is  she  a  Jewess  and  a  Christian  at  the  same 
time  ?  How  ridiculous,  she  cannot  be  both."  "  Well, 
according  to  her  explanation,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  it 
appears  that  she  can  be  both."  "  Or  neither,"  said  Mrs. 
Goldstone. 

"  Please,  Miss  Brunin,  do  let  us  hear  her  argument," 
said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  "  I  am  sure  that  it  will  amuse  us." 
"  She  said  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  '  I  am  a  Jewess,  and  belong  to  the  Jewish  race  ;  I 
cannot  undo  my  Semitic  descent,  no  matter  what  my 
religious  views  may  be,  or  to  what  school  of  thought  I 
belong.  The  Jews  were  called  IsraeUtes  long  before  they 
had  any  reUgion,  when  they  were  still  in  Egypt.  They 
were  called  Jews  even  after  they  rejected  the  religion  of 
their  fathers  and  went  over  to  Baal.  The  reUgion  does 
not  constitute  a  Jew,  and  as  such  he  can  never  cease  to  be 
one. 

"  *  But  if  you  think  that  the  religion  can  turn  a  Gentile 
into  a  Jew,  or  a  Jew  into  a  Gentile — which  means  to  say 
that  a  Gentile  who  is  converted  to  Judaism  becomes  a 
spiritual  Jew — herein  I  will  agree  with  you,  but  with 
regard  to  myself,  I  have  not  abandoned  the  Jewish  faith. 
What  I  did  abandon  was  the  Rabbinic  system,  the  Oral 
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Law,  and  I  went  back  to  the  old  Jewish  faith,  to  the 
old  Jewish  Scriptures,  to  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets/  " 

"  How  ignorant  she  must  be,  as  if  the  written  Law 
and  the  oral  Law,  or  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  Law  are 
not  from  the  same  source,"  remarked  Mihma  Esther. 

"  According  to  her  version,"  Miss  Brunin  continued, 
"  she  says  that  our  Judaism  is  the  Old  Testament  explained 
according  to  the  traditional  Law  ;  Christianity  is  the  Old 
Testament  explained  according  to  the  new  one."  "  What 
stupidity,  what  nonsense  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl. 
"  Why,  as  a  Christian,  she  does  not  keep  the  Torah,  the 
Law  of  Moses  1  "  "I  pointed  out  to  her  the  same  thing," 
said  Miss  Brunin.  "  I  told  her  that  although  racially  she 
cannot  cease  to  be  of  Semitic  origin,  spiritually,  as  a  Jewess, 
she  can  lay  no  more  claim  to  it,  because  she  does  not  obey 
the  Mosaic  Law.  But  she  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
Mosaic  Law  is  not  a  religion  but  a  law,  which  was  given 
under  certain  circumstances  to  a  particular  people  for  a 
particular  country,  like  any  other  law  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  those  people. 

"  The  Mosaic  Law  as  such  cannot  be  observed  outside 
its  own  territory  and  jurisdiction  ;  there  is  no  authority 
to  uphold  it.  And  even  if  it  could  be  done,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  it,  except  the  blessedness  which  every  citizen 
enjoys  for  obeying  the  law  of  his  respective  country.  The 
Mosaic  Law  never  promised  more  than  that ;  since  it  is 
not  a  religion  it  can  give  us  no  salvation. 

"  Then  she  further  said,"  continued  Miss  Brunin, 
"  *  Now,  with  regard  to  myself,  I  should  like  to  make  my 
point  clearer  that  Christianity  is  not  a  religion  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  the  founder  of  the  same  was  not  a  Scotchman, 
nor  was  his  mother  an  Irish  woman.  He  was  not  a  Gentile 
himself,  but  a  Jew.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  just  when  our 
poor  nation  was  torn  to  pieces  by  various  religious  and 
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political  sections,  the  nation  was  given  over  to  gross  ignor- 
ance, fed  by  superstition,  a  prey  to  Pharisaic  sagacity 
and  sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
hell  and  heaven. 

"  '  The  people  had  become  slaves  to  the  letter  of  the 
Law,  and  their  minds  crippled  by  Rabbinic  observances. 
At  that  particular  time,  a  simple  Rabbi,  of  obscure  origin, 
belonging  to  no  celebrated  school  of  that  time,  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  visiting 
their  assembUes,  important  sjmagogues,  and  Temple, 
exhorted  the  people,  preached  to  them  with  unusual  eloquence 
after  the  manner  of  the  Prophets,  which  went  straight  to 
their  hearts. 

"  *  His  presence  was  soon  felt,  and  he  became  the  centre 
of  attraction  ;  his  sweet,  gentle,  and  sympathetic  per- 
sonaUty  won  the  hearts  of  large  numbers  who  were  fed 
up  with  Pharisaic  squabbles  and  were  hungry  for  spiritual 
food.  People  flocked  to  him  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  his  teachings  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought. 

"  '  They  soon  found  themselves  attacked  most  vigorously 
by  this  eloquent  Rabbi,  exposing  their  teaching  and  their 
hypocrisy  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  Jewish  Church,  priesthood, 
and  their  spiritual  leaders  were  not  spared. 

"  '  His  success  was  enormous,  and  the  Jewish  authorities 
looked  upon  him  as  a  menace.  This  very  Rabbi,  who  has 
made  the  world's  history  as  no  other  mortal  did,  proclaimed 
himself  the  Messiah,  the  saviour  of  the  world.  His  oppo- 
nents, the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  priests,  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  the  Pharisees — ^in  fact,  the  whole  Jewish 
authority — made  up  their  minds  to  get  rid  of  him.  They 
dared  not  lay  hands  on  him  for  fear  of  the  people,  but  they 
accused  him  of  sedition,  calling  himself  '*  The  Messiah,"  the 
self-appointed  King. 
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"  '  They  accused  him  before  the  Roman  authorities,  and 
they  succeeded  in  their  vengeance  ;  and  thus  died  the 
noblest,  purest,  and  holiest  Son  of  Israel — a  most  humiliat- 
ing, a  most  cruel  and  shameful  death,  the  death  of  a  common 
criminal,  hanged  or  nailed  down  to  a  tree,*  she  concluded," 
said  Miss  Brunin. 

"  A  good  job,  too  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  I 
think  he  deserved  it,"  joined  Mrs.  Schifferblatt.  "  A  pity 
that  those  who  followed  him  didn't  meet  with  the  same 
end,"  added  Mrs.  Taitelbaum.  "  *  But,'  she  continued 
further,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  '  they  thought  that  in  this 
way  they  had  got  rid  of  him,  his  teachings  destroyed,  his 
adherents  discouraged  and  dispersed,  and  there  the  story 
would  end.  But  no,  there  the  story  began.  Those  people 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  great  master,  who  gave  him 
a  great  ovation  when  he  entered  Jerusalem  as  King,  shouting 
Hosannah,  were  probably  the  same,  incited  by  Pharisees,  who 
were  yelling  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him  I  After  this  first 
shock  was  over,  and  the  populace  calmed  down,  they  began 
to 'reflect  they  could  not  find  anything  which  could  have 
justified  their  behaviour  towards  him,  and  they  soon  found 
out  that  they  were  only  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pharisees. 

"  *  The  more  they  thought  the  affair  over,  the  more 
they  realized  their  cruel  behaviour  towards  that  saintly 
Rabbi,  who  only  had  their  spiritual  welfare  at  heart.  It 
seems  that  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  were  deeply  moved 
and  repentant.  This  went  on  for  weeks.  His  most  pro- 
minent and  devoted  disciples,  who  were  first  stunned  and 
afterwards  horror-stricken  by  this  cruel  and  unexpected 
event,  were  hiding  in  Jerusalem,  but  six  weeks*  later,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  populace  as 
men  who  had  regained  their  courage  by  a  great  victory. 
They  did  not  feel  themselves  any  more  abandoned  and 
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deprived  of  their  head,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  master 
hved,  and  he  Uved  in  them.  With  this  internal  conviction, 
heroically  despising  all  danger,  they  addressed  themselves 
vehemently  to  the  people  ;  they  appealed  to  their  con- 
science with  such  force,  inspired  and  inflamed  with  such  a 
holy  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Jerusalem, 
they  proclaimed  their  Master,  the  Risen  One,  as  the  very 
Messiah  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

"  '  The  result  was  enormous.  Five  thousand  Jewish 
souls  cried  out  on  that  memorable  day,  "  Men  and  Brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  "  The  same  thing  happened  the 
following  day,  when  eight  thousand  Jews  declared  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  numbers 
increased  daily.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Messianic  Church  in  the  very  heart  of  Jerusalem,  six  weeks 
after  the  crucifixion. 

"  '  The  enemies,  the  existing  authorities,  saw  in  this 
turn  of  events  their  own  destruction,  and  resolved  like 
cowards  to  persecute  the  leaders  of  this  newly-founded 
Messianic  Church.  Some  of  the  disciples  were  brought 
before  a  Council  of  Judges.  Then  stood  there  up  one  of 
the  Council,  a  Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the 
Law,  a  man  of  great  reputation  amongst  the  people,  and 
commanded  to  put  the  Apostles  forth  a  little  space,  and 
said  unto  them,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  of  yourself 
what  you  intend  to  do  as  touching  these  men." 

*' '  After  having  referred  to  other  false  leaders  and  their 
end,  he  said  v^dth  regard  to  the  Messengers,  "  Refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone,  for  if  this  Council  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught,  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
you  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God." 

"  *  Thus  was  the  Christian  Church  estabUshed  in  the 
very  heart  of  Jerusalem  by  its  Founder,  who  was  himself  a 
Jew.    The  Apostles  were  Jews,  the  first  preachers  of  the 
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Gospel  were  all  Jews,  who  preached  first  to  the  Jews,  out 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  concerning  Christ  the  Jew,  the 
King  of  Jews. 

"  *  You  see,  my  dear,'  she  continued,  '  it  is  not  true 
that  all  the  Jews  have  rejected  their  Messiah,  only  a  part 
of  our  nation  have  rejected  him.  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  mind  that  the  original  church,  as  you  see,  consisted 
entirely  of  Jewish  men  and  women  ;  it  was  a  Hebrew 
Christian  church.  The  first  martyrs  of  the  Messianic  Church 
were  Jews,  and  as  Jews  they  were  persecuted,  suffered, 
and  died  for  their  Master.  Now,'  she  said,  triumphantly, 
*  what  would  Rabbi  Gamaliel  say  now  ?  Is  it  from  God  ? 
Look,  after  twenty  centuries,  what  became  of  our  Hebrew 
Christian  Church,  first  established  in  Jerusalem  ?  Like 
sheep  amongst  the  wolves  we  went  out,  not  only  in  Pales- 
tine, but  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  Both  Jew 
and  Gentile  tried  to  destroy  us,  annihilate  us,  but  could 
they  ?  Look  how  our  Gospel  has  triumphed  ;  look  at  the 
hundred  of  millions  of  worshippers  we  have  gained  for 
our  Master  amongst  the  heathens.  Look  at  the  many 
million  churches,  domes,  cathedrals,  and  numberless  sacred 
buildings  erected  to  the  Glory  of  Him. 

"  *  It  is  true,'  "  she  said  to  me,  continued  Miss  Brunin, 
** '  that  not  all  Christians  are  Christians,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Jesus  is  the  central  point  of  Christendom.  Do  you 
not  think  that  it  is  unnatural,  if  not  inexplicable,  that  a 
rejected  son  of  a  despised  people,  who  expired  like  a  criminal 
on  the  gallows,  should  become  the  centre  of  worship  and 
adoration  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ? 

"  *  But  the  explanation  is  here,'  she  said.  *  It  has  been 
promised  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  that  he  will  become  the 
desire  of  all  nations,  a  light  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Do 
you  really  think,'  she  asked  me,  '  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  would  allow  itself  to  be  misled  by  a  deceived  deceiver — 
a  Jew  executed  twenty  centuries  ago  should  still  have  the 
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sway  in  millions  of  hearts  who  worship  him,  if  he  would 
not  be  the  one  of  whom  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have 
spoken  ? 

"  '  Now,  if  our  Master  were  not  the  anointed  one,  but 
one  of  the  false  Jewish  Messiahs,  how  is  it,'  she  asked, '  when 
we  look  round,  that  Israel,  the  sole  possessor  of  the  truth, 
for  twenty  centuries  most  stubbornly  has  fought  against 
this  Messiah  ?  And  see  how  they  are  now.  Are  they  not 
humiUated,  homeless,  and  despised  ?  Are  they  not  driven 
out  from  one  country,  and  refused  admittance  to  another  ? 
Are  they  not  a  by-word  amongst  the  nations  ?  I  ask  you, 
is  this  the  reward  for  their  resistance  ?  Look  upon  the 
Christian  nations,  how  they  are  flourishing.  Each  has 
his  Uttle  principality,  kingdom,  laws,  republic,  or  empire. 
Is  this  their  punishment  for  adoption  of  the  false  Messiah  ? 
What  about  the  justice  of  God  and  the  love  for  His  ancient 
people  for  their  faithfulness  ? 

"  *  Seventeen  false  Messiahs,  it  is  recorded,  have  led 
astray  many  of  our  people,  of  whom  three  are  still  in  our 
memory.  The  last  but  one,  whom  Rabbi  Akiba  proclaimed, 
has  brought  the  greatest  calamities  upon  the  Jews,  far 
greater  than  the  destruction  of  the  two  Temples.  The 
second  of  the  Messiahs  became  a  Mohammedan,  and 
made  a  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  Jewry.  Now,'  she 
further  said,  *  if  it  was  possible  for  the  Jews  to  err  seven- 
teen times  with  regard  to  the  false  Messiahs,  could  they 
not  have  erred  once  more  in  rejecting  the  true  one  ? 
Now  look  at  the  result  of  our  Hebrew  Christian  Church, 
look  at  the  success  of  our  evangel  amongst  the 
Gentiles. 

** '  All  the  Christian  world  are  our  converts — they 
have  accepted  our  God,  our  Messiah,  our  prophets.  Our 
Scriptures  and  our  Psalms  are  chanted  in  their  houses  of 
worship.  But  our  mission  has  not  yet  ended,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet.    There  is  much 
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heathenism  and  abuse  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  is 
left  for  us  Jews  to  step  in  and  bring  order  into  the  chaos. 
It  is  left  to  us  Jews  to  cleanse  and  purify  our  Messianic 
Church  and  to  present  it  back  to  our  Master  as  we  have 
received  it.  But  for  you — Orthodox,  Pharisaic  and  Rab- 
binic Jews,'  she  addressed  me  personally,"  said  Miss  Brunin, 
**  '  what  have  you  done  for  the  world,  for  the  extension  of 
God's  Kingdom  ?  How  far  have  you  benefited  the  world 
with  your  Talmud  and  Shulchan  Aruch  ?  What  is  your 
prospect  ?  Do  you  think  Palestine  will  solve  the  pro- 
blem ?     I  doubt  it. 

"  *  Remember,'  she  further  said  to  me,  *  that  that  little 
strip  of  Palestine  is  no  bigger  than  little  Wales,  which  hardly 
can  keep  up  a  population  of  three  millions,  particularly  the 
Zionistic  Palestine,  which  is  only  the  western  part  of  the 
Jordan,  comprising  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  with  its 
total  area  of  5,400  square  miles  already  well  populated  by 
the  non-Jews. 

"'Suppose  a  million  or  even  two  millions  of  Zionists 
could  be  squeezed  in.  Let  us  even  say,  for  the  sake  of  a 
miracle,  you  will  get  three  millions  in.  What  about  the 
other  twelve  million  Jews  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  Jewish  question  may  be  solved  as  far  as  the 
Palestine  Jews  are  concerned.  But  remember  that  Pales- 
tine is  just  as  sacred  to  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
as  the  Holy  Land  is  full  of  sacred  memories  bound  up  with 
their  religious  faith,  and  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  children  of  the  soil. 

"  *  Palestine  is  the  abode  of  all  Christian  sects,  full  of 
sacred  places,  such  as  churches,  convents  and  mosques, 
while  to  you  all  these  things  are  pollutions  and  abomina- 
tions. The  Bishops  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  churches 
see  in  Zionism  a  great  peril  to  Christianity.  And  so  do  the 
Arabs  consider  it  as  a  hostile  invasion,  a  betrayal  of  un- 
scrupulous poUticians.     Nobody  trusts  you!  Nobody  wants 
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you!  Everybody  wants  to  get  rid  of  you,  and  you  are 
looked  upon  as  undesirables. 

"  'Two  thousand  years  ago,  Agrippa  the  Second  was 
the  last  Jew  whom  the  Romans  appointed  as  their  Com- 
missioner over  Palestine.  When  war  broke  out,  he  sided 
with  the  Romans.  Twenty  centuries  later  Great  Britain 
appointed  her  Commissioner  to  Palestine,  who  is  also  a 
Jew.  His  first  heroic  deed  and  first  reform  he  introduced 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  an  official  day  of  rest,  with  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  country,  of  which  his  co-religionist 
brethren  form  but  a  small  percentage.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
very  sad  beginning  of  what  will  undoubtedly  soon  follow 
when  Zionism  will  assert  its  powers.  Do  you  think  that 
with  such  a  spirit  you  will  be  able  to  live  happily  and  con- 
tented ?  I  do  not  think  so,'  she  said  to  me.  '  Let  me 
tell  you  once  more  that  the  Jewish  question  is  the  "Christ's" 
question  ;  the  one  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  more  enlightened 
Jew,  a  Jew  endowed  with  a  different  spirit,  will  occupy  this 
most  responsible  position,  and  will  re-open  the  trial  of 
his  brother  Jesus,  where  purer  and  nobler  men  will  sit  as 
judges,  and  Christ's  claims  will  be  recognized.  And  then, 
as  Hebrew-Christians,  as  such  you  may  become  a  nation 
amongst  nations,  trusted  and  beloved,  co-workers  with 
the  Christians  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  If  you  think 
that  Judaism  as  a  religion  may  turn  out  a  blessing  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  particularly  in  Palestine,  then  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  words  of  Heine,  that  Judaism  is  not  a  religion, 
but  a  misfortune,*  and,  finally,  she  made  a  passionate  appeal 
to  me  to  come  over  to  the  Messianic  Church  and  help  to 
bring  hght  to  our  brethren." 

Most  of  the  ladies  burst  out  laughing.  "  She  wants  you 
to  become  a  Church  worker,  eh  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl. 
"  In  our  street  calls  always  such  a  person,  who  leaves  some 
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tracts  under  the  door,  but  who  takes  notice  of  them  ?  " 
"  Or,  perhaps,  a  Salvation  Army  lass  !  **  added  Mrs.  Taitel- 
baum,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  company.  "  How 
ripping  !  '*  remarked  Mrs.  Jacobson.  "  And  what  did  you 
answer  her  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Croupnick.  "  Why,  I  could 
not  argue  with  her,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  because  I  am 
not  well  enough  versed  in  the  Scriptures  to  prove  to  her  that 
our  rehgion  is  true.  I  spoke  to  her  about  the  great  moral 
teaching  of  our  holy  Law,  but  she  parried  away  this  point 
and  said  that  moral  precepts  do  not  constitute  a  rehgion. 

" '  They  are  common  property,'  she  said.  *  It  has 
been  taught  in  all  ages  by  all  wise  men.  The  heathens  had 
great  moral  teachers,  and  yet  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  true  religion.'  "  "  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Sonnentrahl,  "  What 
tommy  rot,  what  rubbish,  I  call  it."  "  She  ought  to  come 
and  argue  with  Mihma  Esther,"  remarked  Mrs.  Goldstone. 
"  She  would  soon  fall  fiat  with  her  Hebrew-Christian  non- 
sense. I  wonder  if  she  would  dare  to  ?  "  "Would  she 
not !  "  said  Miss  Brunin,  laughing.  "  She  would  only  be  too 
glad  at  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

Mihma  Esther  became  thoughtful,  and  said,  *'  I  rather 
don't  wish  to  hear  her  talk.  I  don't  wish  to  see  her  trifah 
ponim  (polluted  face),  let  her  stay  away " 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Epstein's  model  of  Christ  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Taitelbaum.  "  Epstein  !  "  exclaimed  Mihma 
Esther,  "  that  sounds  hke  a  Jew.  How  comes  he  to  make  a 
model  of  the  Tola  (hanged  one)  ?  "  "He  sold  it  for  over 
£2,000,"  continued  the  lady,  "  to  an  unknown  purchaser." 
"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  also  a  Jew,"  remarked 
Miss  Brunin  smiUngly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  "  the  critics,  it  seems,  were 
not  very  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  vision  of  Christ."  "  I 
believe,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  that  he  is  perhaps  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  Italian  masters  ;  being  a  Jew  his  pro- 
phetic vision  of  Him  might  be  more  correct." 
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The  ladies  were  now  getting  ready  to  take  their  leave. 
"  Now  I  can  see  that  history  repeats  itself,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Schifferblatt.  "  There  is  always  a  Jew  who  must  be  in  it. 
Miss  Brunin  may  be  right.  Even  in  the  sculptural  world 
we  have  it.  A  Jew  created  a  new  vision  of  Christ,  and  I 
dare  say  it  is  another  Jew  who  accepted  him  and  paid  heavily 
for  it." 

"  A  Jew  at  the  beginning,  a  Jew  at  the  end."  **  And 
I  say  that  it  is  a  shame,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  *'  for  it  is 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  Ten  Commandments  to  make  new 
gods." 


CHAPTER    EIGHTEEN. 

An  Edifying  Evening  at  Mihma  Esther's  on  a 
Particular  Occasion. 

OUR  readers  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  this 
worthy  lady  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  un- 
doubtedly must  have  observed  how  the  others  greatly 
honoured  and  respected  her,  even  looking  up  to  her  with 
reverence,  and  almost  with  veneration.  Her  godliness  and 
piety  ;  her  self-discipline  and  self-denial ;  her  regular  fasting 
twice  weekly  when  the  scroll  of  the  Law  is  read  in  the 
Synagogue  ;  her  many  charitable  deeds,  and  the  liberality 
for  which  she  was  well  known,  greatly  contributed  to  her 
popularity.  No  wonder  that  many  called  her  the  Tzadakes 
(Saint).  And  so  was  her  husband  a  God-fearing  man, 
strictly  orthodox,  of  the  old  school,  deeply  religious,  very 
learned,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  co-religionists. 

Mihma  Esther  (literally.  Aunty  Esther) ,  and  her  husband 
are  both  descendants  of  a  stock  of  very  learned  and  famous 
Rabbles,  whose  Une  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle 
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Ages.  Her  husband  was  the  grandson  of  that  famous  Rabbi 
who  was  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Rabbinical  College  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kovna,  renowned  for  the  great  men  and 
authors  it  produced.  And  so  from  his  mother's  side  could 
be  counted  a  whole  chain  of  Rabbles  and  great  divines 
many  centuries  back. 

Mihma  Esther's  pedigree  was  still  superior,  particularly 
on  account  of  the  wonder  Rabbi  known  as  the  great  KabaUst, 
with  whom  we  will  acquaint  our  readers  in  due  course. 
Mihma  Esther  and  her  husband  left  their  country  about 
forty  years  earlier,  when  the  Jews  underwent  great  persecu- 
tion, and  settled  down  in  free  England — England  of  forty 
years  back,  where  Anti-Semitism  was  a  mere  name,  only  to 
be  found  in  the  dictionary.  Both  worked  hard,  very  hard, 
in  their  younger  days,  and  by  perseverance  and  thrift 
managed  to  retire  from  business  in  order  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  their  days  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Both 
belonged  to  various  religious  societies.  Aunty  Esther  had 
her  particular  ones,  while  her  husband  could  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Law.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  about  more  freely,  attending  religious  meetings, 
weddings  of  poor  orphan  girls,  visiting  the  sick  or  poor  con- 
fined women,  and  taking  great  interest  in  the  Talmud  Torah, 
a  Hebrew  school  where  religious  instruction  is  given.  This 
latter  she  considered  of  primary  importance,  the  merit  for 
it  being  so  great. 

She  strictly  followed  the  precepts  as  laid  down  in  the 
prayer  book,  as  to  do  this  is  of  unlimited  merit.  "  These 
were  also  Commandments  of  which,  when  men  perform 
them,  they  enjoy  the  interest  in  this  world  while  the  principal 
remains  in  the  world  to  come." 

These,  because  of  their  reward,  Mihma  Esther  was  most 
particular  to  fulfil.  She  belonged  also  to  the  Chevra 
Kaddisha  (burial  society  or,  literally,  Holy  Brotherhood), 
which  included  among  its  members  women  who  perform 
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the  ritual  ablutions  of  dead  females  and  the  sewing  of  the 
shrouds  or  Tachrichem.  The  Tachrichem,  the  very  name  of 
which  fills  the  Jewish  soul  with  fear  and  awe,  is  the  garment 
in  which  the  corpse  is  wrapped  when  laid  out  in  the  coffin. 
By  the  Jews  the  dead  are  not  buried  in  their  best  clothes  ; 
indeed,  no  cloth  whatever  is  used. 

It  is  the  Tachrichem  which  serves  the  purpose.  It 
consists  of  a  linen  shirt  roughly  cut  out  and  sewn,  socks, 
and  cap  of  the  same  material,  which  varies  only  with  a  bride, 
whose  head  is  covered  with  a  veil.  The  men,  in  addition  to 
this,  are  also  wrapped  up  in  their  TalUt,  or  prayer  shawl, 
minus  one  of  the  four  fringes.  On  these  occasions  friends, 
relatives,  and  neighbours  who  visit  the  bereaved  ones  are 
expected  to  pay  their  last  honour  and  tribute  to  the  departed 
one. 

The  last  service  woxild  consist  in  helping  to  sew  the 
shrouds,  a  very  unpleasant  affair  indeed  (as  mentioned),  to 
handle  this  garment  reminding  them  that  they,  too,  will 
have  to  leave  all  their  costly  garments  and  furs  and  don  this 
shroud,  the  very  look  of  which  spells  death. 

The  women  of  the  Kaddisha,  a  very  crafty  lot,  taking 
advantage  of  this  fact,  place  a  plate  on  a  table  for  those  who, 
instead  of  helping  in  the  sewing  of  the  Tachrichem,  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  Holy  Brotherhood  which  do  the  work  for 
them. 

But  Mihma  Esther  did  both  ;  she  contributed  freely  and 
did  the  work.  Our  dear  lady,  who  was  punctual  and  con- 
scientious in  everything  she  did,  was  always  at  the  death-bed 
of  dying  mothers  to  say  Viddoi  (confession)  and  pray  with 
them.  She  used  to  point  this  out  to  her  friends,  saying, 
"  One  must  always  be  ready  in  case  it  pleases  God  to  ask 
the  soul  to  leave  its  body  in  order  to  give  account  of  how  it 
passed  its  terrestrial  hfe." 

She  also  followed  the  famous  injunction  of  the  great 
Rabbi  that  '*  Everyone  must  be  repentant  before  the  death, 
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and,  since  we  do  not  know  when  death  will  overtake  us,  our 
life  must  always  be  a  life  of  repentance,"  which  means  doing 
Mitzwahs  (a  Mitzwah  is  a  precept  to  which  a  reward  is 
attached  in  the  future  world),  of  which  there  are  613, 
corresponding  to  the  613  seeds  of  a  pomegranate. 

Mihma  Esther  was  always  ready  and  prepared  should 
she,  God  forbid,  be  suddenly  overtaken  by  death  ;  her  will 
was  made,  by  which  all  the  reHgious  societies  will  benefit ; 
even  the  Tachrichem  were  ready,  carefully  wrapped  up  and 
put  away  in  a  drawer,  only  to  be  taken  out  occasionally 
when  shown  to  friends,  on  whom  the  effect  was  awe-inspring 
and  terrible.  She  also  had  a  little  bag  which  contained 
ashes  from  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  in  case  of  death 
should  be  placed  under  her  head.  In  this,  of  course,  she 
was  not  extraordinary,  she  being  not  the  only  one  who 
has  secured  this  valuable  asset.  There  are  many  in  Eng- 
land who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
this  precious  earth  from  pious  travellers  from  the  Holy 
Land. 

Some  of  the  English  Jewish  peers  are  known  to  possess  a 
quantity  of  it,  and  many  more  notabilities  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  community.  The  reasons  are  twofold.  First,  as 
is  written  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  has  a  saving  power ;  then, 
according  to  the  Oral  Law,  when  the  Messiah  will  come 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  all  the  bodies 
will  not  have  to  roll  to  the  Holy  Land.  .  .  Mihma  Esther 
always  commemorated  the  death  of  the  famous  Rabbi  to 
whom  we  have  referred  in  a  befitting  manner,  on  which 
occasion  she  used  to  have  a  large  circle  of  lady  friends, 
when  she  related  to  them  the  wonderful  life  of  her  great 
ancestor. 

To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  that  great 
saint  ;  everything  is  ready  for  the  reception.  The  room 
where  Mihma  Esther  received  her  guests  was  spacious  and 
spotlessly  clean  and  was  furnished  with  old-fashioned  large 
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pieces  of  solid  mahogany  furniture.  On  a  massive  side- 
board there  were  several  silver  articles,  amongst  which 
were  most  to  be  noted  several  silver  candlesticks,  also  one 
**  Menorah,"  a  candlestick  consisting  of  a  central  branch 
and  three  minor  ones  on  either  side  of  it,  a  miniature  of  the 
holy  candlestick  which  was  used  in  the  Temple,  a  candle- 
abrum  ;  also  a  curiously  engraved  "  Chanucah  "  candlestick, 
with  seven  cavities  for  Chanucah  candles,  and  an  antique 
piece  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  tower,  the 
"  Psamin  Dos^  "  for  the  "  Havdolah,"  pierced  with  numerous 
holes,  which  contained  spices,  mostly  cloves,  and  a  silver- 
nickelled  "  Samovar."  The  walls  were  hung  with  enlarged 
pictures  of  venerable-looking  Jews  with  long  beards  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  with  skull  caps  on  their  heads,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  generations  of  a  past  century ;  and  a 
"  Mizrach,"  a  picture  printed  with  Hebrew  letters,  looking 
like  a  gate,  always  hanging  on  the  east  wall,  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  a  big  bookcase 
containing  massive  "Sforim"  (big  folios),  belonging  to  her 
husband. 

In  a  corner,  on  a  small  table,  was  a  glass  containing  oil, 
in  which  gUmmered  a  kind  of  night-Ught,  "  the  Yahrtzeit." 
This  completed  the  reception  room,  unless  we  include  the 
big  "  Mezuzah  "  on  the  door.  On  the  table  was  a  large  tray 
with  sweet  liquors  and  glasses  and  home-made  cakes. 
Mihma  Esther,  dressed  in  black  silk,  wearing  old-fashioned 
jewellery,  all  heirlooms,  with  a  friendly,  serene,  and  calm 
face,  was  receiving  her  guests.  In  order  not  to  tax  the 
reader  with  the  various  names  of  the  guests,  they  are  nearly 
all  well  known  except  a  few  who  had  not  been  invited. 

The  guests  were  all  invited  to  take  seats  round  the  table, 
and,  after  having  been  served  with  some  refreshments, 
Mihma  Esther  herself  sat  down  in  the  place  of  honour  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  She  placed  a  Uttle  old-fashioned  jewel- 
case  on  the  table  and  slowly  opened  it,  which  proceedings 
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were  followed  with  profound  interest  and  reverence,  if  not 
awe,  by  the  ladies. 

In  the  case  was  visible  an  old-fashioned  cameo — a  charm, 
inscribed  with  Hebrew  letters,  resting  on  a  velvet  back- 
ground. It  was  handed  round  for  inspection.  The  ladies  took 
it  up  reverently,  and  some  kissed  it  and  handed  it  on,  until 
it  was  handed  back  to  Mihma  Esther,  who  said,  "  This 
relic  is  a  most  treasured  talisman  in  possession  in  our  family, 
which  has  been  handed  down  for  the  last  three  centuries 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  of  which  I,  being  the 
only  child  of  my  parents,  am  the  latest  possessor,  which, 
again,  I  hope  to  bestow  in  turn  upon  my  Kaddish,  my  son, 
who  is  at  present  in  Palestine. 

"  This  cameo,"  she  said  in  a  reverent  tone,  "  was  blessed 
by  the  holy  Itzchak  Menahem,  blessed  be  his  memory." 
Here  she  paused.  Then  Mihma  Esther  began  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  evening  and  gradually  drifted  into  the 
narrative  of  the  life  of  that  holy  man,  which  was  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  marvellous,  so  full  of  miraculous  incidents,  so 
wonderful  in  its  detail,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeat 
it  as  it  was  related  by  her. 

Amongst  other  things  she  told  them  that  through  the 
deep  study  of  the  "  Cabalah,"  the  "  Zohar,"  the  book  of 
"  Yetziras,"  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Number,  he 
got  possession  of  the  "  Shem  Hamphoresh,"  that  terrible 
power  which  the  "  Tola  "  (hanged  One,  referring  to  Christ) 
had  secured  in  the  Temple  out  of  the  Holy  of  HoUes,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  miracles,  as  we  have  it 
by  tradition.  By  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  basic  law  of 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  he  could  detect  the  various  souls 
of  a  pre-existence  which  have  been  reincarnated  in  various 
animals  as  a  punishment,  and  by  his  intervention  he  was 
able  to  liberate  many  a  soul. 

Once  he  passed  through  some  marshes  ;  there  were  many 
frogs  jumping  about,  and  amongst  these,  by  looking  intensely 
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at  one  of  them,  he  recognized  one  of  his  colleagues  of  a 
previous  birth,  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple,  when  they  were  together  listening  to  discourses  of 
Shmaiah  and  AbtaUon.  This  great  pupil  of  the  greatest  of 
the  masters  of  the  Talmud  had  neglected  that  precept  of 
the  washing  of  hands,  and  therefore  it  had  been  adjudged 
that  his  soul  should  enter  into  a  frog  and  as  such  he  should 
live  many  centuries.  It  was  through  the  Tzaddik's  inter- 
vention that  he  was  liberated  from  his  incarceration,  and 
his  soul,  after  resuming  its  former  shape,  returned  to 
its  proper  rest  amongst  the  saints,  to  which  place  he 
belonged,  because  he  had  conscientiously  performed  all 
commands  but  this  one.  When  the  great  Rabbi  Akiba 
had  been  incarcerated  in  the  Roman  prison,  before  having 
been  tortured  to  death,  the  prison  warder  allowed  him 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  per  day  to  quench  his  thirst. 
This  water,  instead  of  drinking,  he  applied  to  perform  the 
Mitzwah  of  washing  the  hands.  Amongst  the  many 
liberated  souls,  Mihma  Esther  further  related,  there  was  a 
particular  one. 

It  happened  when  the  great  Tzaddik  with  two  of  his 
disciples  were  resting  at  the  entrance  of  a  forest.  Bats  were 
swarming  round  them  persistently.  The  disciples  at  once 
recognized  that  this  was  not  a  mere  incident,  because  the 
bats  had  followed  them  from  a  distance.  "  Rabbi !  " 
asked  one  of  his  disciples,  "  What  does  this  signify  ?  " 
The  Rabbi  answered,  "  This  big  bat,"  pointing  to  one  of 
them,  "  is  crying  most  piteously,  although  none  of  you  hear 
its  voice.  It  implores  for  redemption.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  heathen  King  who  was  at  war  with  one  of  our  Jewish 
Kings  two  hundred  and  some  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Temple.  After  her  father's  army  had  been 
defeated,  the  King  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  his 
daughter,  a  most  beautiful  girl,  was  given  as  a  slave  to  one 
of  the  King's  concubines. 
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Through  her  charms  she  captivated  the  King,  who, 
being  carried  away  by  her,  promoted  her  to  be  one  of  his 
concubines.  In  some  way  or  other,  with  the  help  of  witch- 
craft and  poison,  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  her  rivals  and 
the  King  made  her  one  of  his  wives.  She  carried  her 
witchcraft  into  the  palace,  into  the  very  court  of  the  King, 
whom  she  also  bewitched.  She  was  subsequently  detected 
and,  on  the  command  of  the  King,  was  strangled  on  account 
of  her  trying  to  introduce  her  ancestors'  gods  and  to  turn 
away  the  heart  of  the  King  from  the  Jewish  God.  This  is 
the  wicked  one,"  said  the  Tzaddik,  "  and  her  associates, 
who  underwent  punishment  by  constantly  evolving  from 
the  lowest  reptile  up  to  the  present  form  of  a  bat.  What 
do  you  think  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  disciples.  "  Shall  we 
liberate  them  ?  For  I  find  that  in  their  lifetime  they  had 
been  generous  to  the  lepers,  pitied  the  blind,  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  cripples." 

"  Do,  Rabbi !  "  the  disciples  asked  of  him,  "  they  have 
suffered  enough."  The  Rabbi  lifted  his  eyes  towards 
heaven  and  remained  so  for  some  time,  and  lo  !  all  the 
seven  bats,  for  such  was  their  number,  fell  down  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground,  lifeless.  The  Tzaddik  then  ordered 
that  a  grave  be  dug  and  that  they  should  be  buried  therein. 
Here  ended  their  transmigration,  which  had  lasted  for  many 
centuries  ;  their  souls  received  peace  at  last. 

Mihma  Esther  went  further  into  the  life  of  the  Tzaddik. 
He  very  frequently  left  his  body  of  his  own  free  will,  which 
he  could  throw  off  like  a  garment  when  he  had  to  have 
intercourse  with  disembodied  souls,  or  as  the  occasion 
demanded  it,  and  he  could  enter  into  other  bodies.  He 
could  make  himself  invisible  and  could  roam  in  any  region 
and  pay  a  visit  to  any  star  he  Hked.  He  could  enter  and 
leave  hell  without  being  hurt  and  enter  into  paradise 
without  being  interfered  with  by  the  angels  at  the  gate, 
where   he   spent    most    of    his    time    with    the    prophet 
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Elijah,  discussing  the  great  problems  and  mysteries  of  the 
Law.  Having  acquired  the  mastery  over  Nature's  forces,  all 
the  elements  were  at  his  command  and  the  angels  attended 
on  him  daily.  When  his  earthly  sojourn  was  at  its  termina- 
tion, he  left  his  body  in  his  seventieth  year  for  ever,  and 
entered  paradise  with  a  great  ovation  from  angels  and 
archangels,  surrounded  by  the  "  Shechinah "  (Divine 
Glory).  Mihma  Esther  ended  her  narrative  here,  with  deep 
emotion. 

The  pupil  of  Mihma  Esther,  the  future  wife  of  our  dear 
Charlie,  still  a  "  shicksa,"  because  she  was  yet  under 
instruction  and  had  not  yet  become  a  Jewess,  remarked, 
"  Well,  I  have  read  a  great  many  legends  about  the  saints 
of  our  Church,  but  I  must  admit  that  yours  is  a  super-saint, 
and  beats  all  our  saints." 

Mihma  Esther  and  the  whole  company  said  **  Lahavdile." 
The  whole  company  were  much  impressed  and  very  moved, 
often  struck  with  awe  and  horror  by  the  ghostly  stories, 
particularly  with  the  terrible  agonies,  torments,  tortures  of 
the  souls  in  the  underworld,  of  which  we  will  spare  our 
readers  the  narration. 

Miss  Brunin  on  the  other  hand  was  unperturbed.  It 
appeared  that  these  edifying  discourses  had  just  the  opposite 
effect  upon  her.  When  we  hear  her  relating  to  Miss  Lehrer, 
who  had  not  been  present  on  that  particular  evening,  the 
life  of  the  super-saint,  shorn  of  its  various  miracles,  mar- 
vellous and  supernatural  achievements,  and  removing  all 
the  wonderful  powers  ascribed  to  him,  leaving  out  the 
ministering  angels,  the  command  over  the  spirit  world,  and 
giving  the  bare  outUne  in  a  very  concise  form  as  well  as  her 
comment  on  it,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  not  fit  to  be  party  to  that  company.  "  The  great 
Tzaddik,"  said  Miss  Brunin  to  Miss  Lehrer,  "  was  un- 
doubtedly what  we  would  call  a  prodigy  child,  with  a  most 
receptive  and  retentive  mind.     As  a  youth  he  seemed  to 
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have  manifested  great  mental  powers ;  he  undoubtedly 
must  have  in  due  time  developed  his  brilliant  faculties  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  became  almost  supernatural.  He 
acquired  the  habit  of  strong  concentration  and  developed 
great  will-power.  Mihma  Esther  made  him  out  to  be  a 
reincarnated  disciple  of  Hillel. 

"  He  seemed  to  have  been  incUned  by  nature  to  mysti- 
cism, and,  following  his  natural  inclination,  studied  *  Cabalah' 
and  its  kindred  science  Occultism,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
have  become  an  adept. 

"He  freed  himself  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  with  all 
its  temptations,  miseries,  worries,  and  sought  out  a  place  of 
seclusion  where  he,  undisturbed,  could  give  himself  over  to 
fasting,  prayer,  and  meditation.  Here  the  battle  began  with 
himself,  through  himself.  It  was  a  tremendous  fight  to  kill 
passion,  ambition,  and  desires.  He  hardened  his  flesh  and 
gradually  became  insensible  to  all  natural  desires,  his 
perceptions  became  sharpened  and  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  become  all 
soul  and  little  body. 

"  He  developed  through  constant  concentration  and 
meditation  his  second  sight,  known  as  clairvoyance,  as  well 
as  clairodience  ;  he  became  a  kind  of  Mahatma,  an  occultist 
of  the  first  rank  and  a  conscious  medium.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  rare  specimen,  but  not  one  of  the  rarest.  He 
must  have  possessed  great  hypnotic  powers,  that  even  wild 
beasts  were  charmed  by  his  magnetic  eye,  and  in  the  same 
way  he  could  make  himself  visible  and  invisible,  like  one  of 
those  Indian  fakirs  who  could  hypnotize  a  whole  crowd 
and  make  them  see  what  he  wished  them  to  see,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  flung  up  a  rope  towards  the  sky,  on  which 
he  made  a  boy  climb  up  higher  and  higher  until  they  both 
diappeared,  boy  and  rope  together.  Again,'*  said  Miss 
Brunin,  **  with  regard  to  his  being  able  to  appear  at  a 
place,  while  in  reality  he  was  somewhere  else,  the  fact  has 
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been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  that  it  often  happens  to  persons  without 
their  being  conscious  of  it.  But  in  most  cases,  as  has  been 
proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  after  investigating 
them  carefully  on  a  scientific  basis,  they  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  thought  projection  or  tele- 
pathy which  explains  cases  where  the  so-called  *  dead ' 
appear.  These  are,  after  all,  only  a  projecting  thought-force 
of  the  person  who  may  be  in  great  danger  while  still  alive 
or  before  life  becomes  extinct ;  it  was  the  generative 
thought-force  of  that  person  (of  course  still  alive,  mind 
you,  Rose),"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  '  apparition.' 

"  And  in  some  cases  the  impression  or  influence  of  that 
particular  person  may  remain  long  after  his  death  in  a 
certain  object  belonging  to  that  person,  such  as  belt,  slippers, 
a  piece  of  turban,  a  weapon,  an  idol,  or  mirror,  etc.,  which 
certain  persons  more  or  less  sensitive  may  feel.  A  psycho- 
metrist  is  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  it  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  object. 

"  With  regard  to  his  power  over  the  spirit  world  and  the 
mastery  over  Nature's  forces,  his  command  over  the  elements, 
which  Mihma  Esther  described  in  glowing  terms,"  said 
Miss  Brunin  further,  "  I  saw  in  it  only  a  repetition  of  the 
spiritualistic  *  stance.'  Here,  while  the  medium  is  in  a 
trance,  invisible  powers  defy  the  law  of  gravitation,  heavy 
articles  are  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  remain 
suspended  in  the  air  or  disappear  altogether.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  phenomenon,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  spirits.  But  these 
same  elementals  seem  to  be  endowed  with  these  powers 
only  when  the  medium  is  in  a  trance,  whilst  it  is  probably 
this  very  medium  who  causes  all  the  manifestations.  She 
may  be  a  weak,  fragile  person,  yet  there  is  something 
undefinable,  some  vitality  ^yhich  emanates  from  her  while 
in  a  trance.    Still,  it  is  a  phenomenon. 
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"  But  our  Tzaddik  must  have  been  a  kind  of  a  Guru 
and  a  conscious  medium  to  have  produced  all  these  pheno- 
mena in  a  waking  state.  Now,  concerning  the  mastery  over 
Nature's  forces  and  his  command  over  the  elements  and  the 
wonderful  feats  which  Mihma  Esther  told  us  he  could  per- 
form by  passing  through  fire  and  water,  even  if  they  be  true, 
they  are  nothing  new  in  their  nature,'*  said  again  Miss 
Brunin.  "  You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  about  that  particular 
caste  in  India,  among  whom  at  a  certain  feast  which  happens 
once  a  year  the  priests  perform  certain  rites  by  walking 
through  a  furnace,  as  has  been  related  by  many  European 
travellers  and  eye-witnesses,  English  Civil  Service  officials. 
The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  so  intense  that  a  green  tree  placed 
at  a  fair  distance  shrivels  up,  yet  these  priests  walk  about 
in  the  flames  as  in  a  garden  and  emerge  unhurt,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  be  inexpHcable.  But  the  solution  undoubtedly  is 
this,  these  priests  are  lying  either  in  a  trance  somewhere 
else  in  a  cave  or  in  some  safe  place,  or  they  are  wide  awake 
and  by  their  power  of  concentration  they  can  materialize 
their  thoughts,  or  they  send  their  double  to  appear  in  that 
furnace,  while  they  themselves  are  somewhere  else.  This 
has  been  proved  numberless  times  by  men  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  who  show  that  a  person  has  appeared  in 
another  place  while  he  was  at  home,  either  awake  or  asleep. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  his  double  may  appear  and 
make  itself  felt,  and  even,  as  it  is  recorded,  speak  and  move 
about. 

"  These  priests  undoubtedly  were  trained,  and  so  was  our 
Rabbi — of  course  assuming  that  what  Mihma  Esther  related 
about  the  Rabbi  was  true.  But  what  impressed  the  ladies 
most,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "was  when  she  related  that  when  the 
Tzaddik  was  still  a  student  and  expounded  the  Law,  angels 
surrounded  him  and  used  to  Hsten  to  him  and  were  jealous 
of  him  ;  so  that  his  father  had  to  cover  him  with  the  prayer 
shawl,  in  order  that  they  should  not  give  him  the  evil  eye  !  " 
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The  Ladies  are  Discussing  Important  Religious 
Topics. 

MRS.  SONNENSTRAHL  has  a  social  gathering,  as  to 
the  purpose  of  which  we  are  not  quite  clear  ourselves  ; 
we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  find  out. 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  the  ladies  present,  all  well 
known  to  the  reader,  who  are  discussing  Mihma  Esther's 
evening.  Some  of  them  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  they  had,  some  assured  their  listeners  that  their 
nerves  were  very  much  shaken  by  what  they  had  heard, 
others  assured  them  that  they  had  passed  many  a  sleepless 
night,  always  were  haunted  by  the  terrible  tales  they  had 
heard. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum, 
"  since  then  never  to  manicure  my  nails.  After  what  I 
have  heard,  to  think  that  so  many  souls  were  wandering 
about  looking  for  their  nails,  which  they  had  recklessly 
thrown  away,  without  knowing  of  the  terrible  consequences, 
the  punishment  which  awaits  them."  "  Yes,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Jacobson,  "  they  had  to  come  back  to  this  world,  to 
their  old  abode,  and  search  for  them."  "  Now  I  remember," 
said  Mrs.  Paisterman,  "  why  my  grandmother,  should  rest 
in  peace,  when  she  cut  her  nails,  used  to  be  very  careful 
that  not  one  should  get  lost,  and  therefore  collected  them 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  wherein  she  put  a  few  small  pieces  of 
wood  as  witnesses,  and  burnt  them." 

"  And  I  can  assure  you,  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Croupnick, 
"  I  could  not  forget  the  story  related  by  Mihma  Esther 
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about  the  Jewish  pauper  who  cared  nothing  for  reUgion  and 
was  addicted  to  all  vices.  When  he  died,  of  course  nobody 
was  sorry  for  him.  He  was  dragged  away  in  a  rough  coffin 
and  the  *  Chevra  Kaddisha '  men  ran  up  with  it  to  the 
cemetery  without  stopping  once,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  not  a  living  soul  followed  him.  When 
they  came  outside  the  town,  they  met  the  Tzaddik  ;  he 
was  not  yet  revealed  to  the  people.  No  sooner  did  the  holy 
man  see  the  dismal  procession  than  he  threw  himself  over 
the  corpse,  threw  his  arms  about,  as  if  to  ward  off  something, 
lamented  and  cried  piteously,  which,  of  course,  frightened 
the  men  and  filled  them  with  awe  and  terror.  The  news,  of 
course,  soon  spread  in  the  town,  and  the  people  were 
wondering,  but  nobody  dared  to  ask  the  reason. 

"  Soon  afterwards  it  happened  that  the  great  Rabbi  of 
the  town,  the  head  of  the  community,  died,  a  very  reUgious 
and  God-fearing  man,  known  for  his  great  learning  and 
piety.  Naturally,  the  whole  town  was  in  mourning,  young 
and  old  went  out  to  give  the  great  Rabbi  the  last  honour, 
which  was  done  with  great  lamentations.  His  coffin  was 
carried  by  four  of  the  best  known  citizens  in  the  town,  who 
walked  slowly,  stopping  now  and  again,  and  there  were 
many  eager  to  have  the  honour  of  carrying  the  holy  burden. 
When  they  came  outside  the  town,  they  were  again  met  by 
the  holy  man,  who  perceiving  them,  fell  into  ecstacy  for  joy 
and  excitement  and  danced  before  the  bier,  like  King  David 
had  danced  before  the  Holy  Ark.  The  whole  multitude  was 
amazed.  After  the  funeral  was  over,  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  were  discussing  the  affair  and  the  inexplicable 
behaviour  of  the  holy  man,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  ask  him 
the  reason. 

"  At  last  they  decided  to  send  a  deputation  consisting 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  from  amongst  them  to 
inquire  about  it.  They  went  to  the  holy  man,  who  received 
them  very  friendly  and  asked  their  desire.     '  Rabbi  I  '  one 
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of  the  men  said,  *  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  at  the  liberty 
we  are  taking,  but  we  wish  to  know  the  reason  for  your 
extraordinary  behaviour  at  the  two  funerals.'  *  With 
pleasure  will  I  explain,'  said  the  holy  man. 

"  *  When  I  saw  the  corpse  of  that  wastrel  and  good-for- 
nothing  fellow,  I  noticed  myriads  of  demons  hovering  over 
him  and  they  were  trying  to  pull  his  soul  and  tear  it  to 
pieces.  I  tried  to  ward  them  off,  but  the  more  I  tried  the 
more  they  multiphed,  and  seeing  the  terrible  tortures  of 
that  poor  soul  and  thinking  of  the  punishment  which 
awaited  it,  my  heart  cried  out  in  pity.  But  when  I  saw  the 
Tzaddik  borne  along  and  perceived  how  good  angels, 
numberless,  were  dancing  along  in  front  of  him,  with  joy  and 
gladness  heralding  his  coming,  and  his  soul  wrapped  up  in 
pure  white,  and  serene,  my  heart  swelled  for  joy,  seeing 
what  awaits  the  righteous  man  when  he  dies,  and  I  danced 
with  the  angels.' 

"  The  messengers  were  awestruck  ;  they  knew  that  he 
was  a  holy  man."  **  He  was  a  saintly  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Schifferblatt.  "  I  was  also  very  much  impressed  with  the 
other  weird  tale  about  the  ghostly  woman. 

"  It  prevented  me  from  sleeping  the  whole  night — I 
mean  about  the  woman  that  died.  A  poor  Jew  with  his 
wife  lived  in  a  remote  village  in  Lithuania.  They  had  their 
hut  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  far  away  from  any  habita- 
tion. Once  his  wife  was  taken  ill  with  fever  ;  there  was  no 
living  being  near  them,  and  he  could  not  get  any  help. 
She  went  off  into  a  state  that  appeared  to  him  as  death. 
As  it  is  well  known,  we  Jews  must  not  leave  our  dead  alone 
without  being  watched.  The  poor  man  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  as  he  had  to  go  to  the  next  village  where  there  were 
Jews  for  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  her  body  alone.  When  he 
returned  he  found  her  sitting  up,  to  his  amazement.  She 
told  him  that  she  must  have  been  asleep  and  that,  although 
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she  still  felt  weak,  she  was  quite  wide  awake  now.  She 
improved  after  her  illness,  and  they  lived  happily  for  years 
and  had  three  children.  It  happened  oncie  that  the  holy 
man  passed  through  the  village,  and  it  being  Friday  after- 
noon he  stayed  with  our  Jew  over  the  Sabbath.  The  holy 
man  looked  strangely  at  the  wife  and  children  but  was 
silent.  When  they  were  going  to  have  supper  the  Rabbi 
needed  wine  to  say  the  blessing,  and  the  Jew  sent  his  wife 
to  the  cellar  to  fetch  the  wine.  She  went,  but  failed  to  return. 
He  waited,  and  since  she  still  stayed  away,  he  sent  his 
eldest  boy  to  look  for  his  mother  .  .  .  he,  too,  failed  to 
return.  After  having  sent  his  second  and  third  boy,  and 
neither  of  them  returning,  the  Jew  became  alarmed  and 
asked  the  holy  man  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

"  *  Come  down  to  the  cellar,'  the  Rabbi  said  in  a  solemn 
tone,  '  and  I  will  show  you  the  reason.'  When  they  went 
down,  they  found  no  one  there,  but  the  Rabbi  pointed  to 
four  little  heaps  of  ashes,  saying,  *  This  bigger  heap  is  that 
of  your  wife  and  the  smaller  ones  are  your  children.'  He 
further  said  to  the  horror-stricken  man,  '  When  your  wife 
died  some  years  ago  you  left  the  body  alone,  unwatched. 
The  Evil  One  went  into  her  body,  and  you  have  begotten 
with  her  three  evil  spirits.  I  knew  of  it  long  ago,'  said 
the  Rabbi,  in  the  same  strain,  '  but  now  was  the  time  to 
liberate  these  poor  souls,  peace  be  to  their  ashes.*  "  "  How 
awful !  how  creepy !  "  were  the  remarks  of  the  ladies, 
many  of  whom  were  shuddering.  "  Indeed,  he  was  a 
Wonder  Rabbi." 

"  What  was  Miss  O'Brien's  impression  of  the  Tzaddik  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Reddish.  *'  It  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  her,"  said  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl,  **  for  she  said, 
*  I  have  read  many  legends  about  the  saints  of  our  Church, 
but  I  must  admit  that  yours  is  a  super-saint  and  beats 
ours.'  "  "  I  should  think  so  !  "  said  Mrs.  Croupnick. 
"  What  a  comparison  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Jacobson.    "  Fancy 
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the  goieshka  saints  and  such  a  Tzaddik  !  *'  *'  Who  is  Miss 
O'Brien  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Trooper  of  our  hostess.  "  The 
shicksa  whom  Charlie  is  going  to  marry."  "  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  all  about  it/'  said  Mrs.  Trooper.  "  Why,  when  is  the 
wedding  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Croupnick.  "  As  soon  as  she  has 
completed  her  instruction  and  will  become  a  Jewess.** 
"  I  dare  say  she  will  change  her  name,**  remarked  Mrs. 
Sonnenstrahl.  "  Certainly,  her  name  is  Constance  Theresa," 
said  Mrs.  Croupnick.  "  She  will  change  it,  I  heard,  for 
Deborah  Leah.'* 

"  What  a  pity,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin.  "  She  could 
have  retained  her  name,  it  sounds  so  nice."  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  a  pity  ?  "  snapped  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  All  my  good 
friends  I  wish  should  have  such  names.  Fancy  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  Biblical  names  Deborah  Leah.  I  can't  see  where  the 
goieshka  names  Constance  Theresa  are  nicer.**  **  Was  not 
Deborah  Moses'  sister  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Drevosadski. 
"  You  mistake  it  for  Dinah,  Joseph's  sister,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Schifferblatt.  "  I  think  Deborah  was  Moses'  mother," 
was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Pais  term  an.  "Is  it  not  so  ?  "  she 
turned  to  Miss  Brunin.  "  According  to  the  Bible,  she  was 
neither  his  sister  nor  his  mother,"  answered  Miss  Brunin  ; 
"  she  was  a  prophetess."  "  And  who  does  not  know  about 
the  four  mothers,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah  ?  " 
continued  Mrs.  Goldstone.  '*  But  she  watches  to  call  her 
girls  those  names !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Phillips  to  Mrs. 
Reddish,  referring  to  Mrs.  Goldstone.  '*  There  is  Lucy, 
Viella,  and  Lalage.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  names  for 
Jewish  girls  ?  I  wonder  what  her  mother  says,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  so  froom  (religious)  ?  "  she  finished  with  a 
grimace.    Mrs.  Reddish  laughed. 

Mr.  Sonnenstrahl  came  in,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hartman. 
They  greeted  the  ladies  cordially  and  joined  the  company. 
"  Is  it  true,"  began  Mrs.  Phillips,  with  regard  to  their  former 
topic   of   conversation,    "  that    the   shicksa   is    a  Roman 
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Catholic  ?  "  "  Yes,  so  they  say,"  said  our  hostess.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mrs.  Phillips,  what  do  you  mean  by  shicksa  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Hartman.  "  Why,  the  same  that  you  mean  by  shigetz," 
remarked  another  lady,  '*  only  the  one  is  feminine  and  the 
other  masculine."  "  Quite  so,"  agreed  Mr.  Hartman,  "  but 
do  you  know  what  shaiketz  means  ?  "  "  Well,  I  suppose  a 
Yock,  a  non-Jew,  and  shicksa  means  a  Gentile  woman." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  it  means 
pollution ;  it  means  an  unclean  animal,  a  creeping  beast, 
a  reptile.  This  is  also  the  meaning  of  shicksa."  "  Now  I 
understand  why  their  very  touch  pollutes  the  wine,"  said 
one  lady.  "  Of  course,"  said  another  lady,  "  when  we  call 
them  by  that  name  we  do  not  go  into  details,  we  simply 
know  that  she  can  do  things  what  we  must  not  do."  "  How- 
ever, to  come  back  to  our  shicksa,"  said  Mrs.  PhiUips. 
"  I  have  heard  that  being  a  Roman  Cathohc  she  is  more 
religious  than  a  Protestant.  It  must  be  very  hard  for  a 
Catholic  to  become  a  Jewess."  "  Well,  just  as  hard  as  for  a 
Jew  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,"  remarked  Mr.  Hartman. 

"  It  must  indeed  be  very  strange  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
shicksa  to  plunge  suddenly  into  a  new  religion,"  said  Mrs. 
Jacobson.  "  It  takes  them  a  long  time  to  grasp  and  still 
longer  to  forget  their  own  ;  and  I  am  incHned  to  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  she  becomes  so  confused  that  she  mixes 
up  one  with  the  other  ;  such  as  fasting  with  abstaining 
from  meat  on  a  Friday,  offering  candles  to  the  church  with 
our  Yahrtzeit,  and  praying  over  candles,  praying  for  the 
dead,  and  many  similar  things." 

*'  You  are  quite  right.  I  have  known  a  woman  who  was 
a  Yehudesta  (a  Christian  who  embraces  Judaism)  for  twenty 
years,  and  on  a  Christmas  Eve  she  mechanically  laid  the 
table,  lit  the  candles,  and  wished  a  Merry  Christmas." 

"  And  I  know  one  who  was  a  Yehudesta  for  many  years," 
said  Mrs.  Froomberg,  **  who  told  me  confidentially  that  she 
feels  sometimes  that  she  ought  to  take  the  Holy  Communion, 
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but  she  doesn't  think  anything  wrong  in  making  a  Christmas 
pudding."  "  And  another  one  told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Croupnick, 
"  whose  husband  did  not  treat  her  well,  that  she  thought 
she  had  acted  worse  than  Judas  Ischariot,  who  had  sold  his 
master  for  thirty  silver  pieces  ;  and  that  her  husband  was 
not  worth  even  so  much  with  all  his  Judaism."  "  What  a 
cheek  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phillips.  "  And  so  did  I  know 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  "  whose  conscience  used  to 
prick  her,  which  was,  of  course,  quite  natural.  She  thought 
that  she  had  sold  her  birthright  for  a  pot  of  pottage,  of  which 
the  match  was  not  worth  the  candle."  "  Well,  I  never  !  " 
exclaimed  a  lady.  "  And  I  also  know  one,"  said  another 
lady,  "  who  tried  to  deaden  her  conscience  by  consoling 
herself  that  after  all  Jesus  himself  was  a  Jew,  and  he  might 
perhaps  pardon  her." 

"  Oi  course,"  said  Mrs.  Jacobson,  "  there  are  many 
Yehudestas  who  were  only  nominally  Christians,  and 
anything  is  good  enough  for  them.  I  think  that  Jews  can 
only  be  born,  not  made."  "  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Froomberg ;  "  the  same  Yehudesta  whom  I  mentioned 
before  keeps  a  strictly  kosher  house,  and  she  is  very  serious 
'about  it ;  still,  when  she  goes  to  her  parents,  she  does  eat 
trifah  there,  but  when  she  returns  home  she  drops  a  few 
coppers  into  the  box,  known  as  the  '  Rabbi  Meir  Bal  Nass  ' 
box,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  those 
who  dedicate  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Law  and 
in  whose  merit  we  participate."  "  Oh,  then  she  knows  the 
trick,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  burst  out  laughing.  "  I 
can't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,"  remarked  Mrs.  Croupnick 
sternly.  "  A  good  thing  it  is  that  you  can  right  Uttle  sins 
in  that  way  ;  one  cannot  always  be  particular.  I  generally 
contribute  towards  such  a  holy  cause,  it  makes  me  feel 
somehow  safer." 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  "  what  is 
Communion  ?    I  have  often  heard  of  it.    Why  should  that 
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Yehudesta  long  for  it  ?  "  **  Oh,  that  is  a  kind  of  confession/' 
said  Mrs.  Phillips.  "  I  know  that  the  Catholics  confess. 
My  shicksa,  who  is  a  Catholic,  told  me  so."  **  Well,  I  don't 
think  that  confession  and  Communion  are  the  same  thing," 
was  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Trooper,  "  but  I  am  blessed  if  I 
know  the  difference.  Fancy  confessing  sins,  tell  a  stranger 
your  secrets  ;  what  a  silly  religion  !  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  Mr.  Hartman  ? "  "  Well,  to  be  candid,"  he 
answered,  "it  is  silly,  but  there  again  they  have  taken  it 
from  us  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we,  too,  confess."  "Do  we 
really  ?  "  Many  ladies  were  quite  astonished.  "  Yes,"  he 
answered  ;  "  do  we  not  say  *  Viddoi  *  on  our  death-bed  ?  " 
"  Why,  is  Viddoi  a  confession  ?  "  "  Well,  did  I  not  say 
that  our  religion  is  like  theirs,"  said  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl. 
"  But,"  said  another  lady,  "  our  confession  must  be  a  differ- 
ent one  ;  it  cannot  be  the  same."  "  I  have  heard  a  good 
story  about  a  confession,"  said  Mr.  Hartman.  "  If  the  ladies 
wish,  I  will  tell  them  about  it."  "  Oh,  yes,  do,"  they  asked 
him.    Mr.  Hartman  began. 

"  A  thief  once  went  to  confess.  As  he  was  kneeling  in 
front  of  the  priest  he  noticed  a  golden  chain  hanging  down 
from  the  priest's  pocket.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
and  with  very  practised  fingers  he  deftly  detached  the 
chain  and  pulled  out  the  watch  attached  to  it.  *  Confess, 
my  son,'  encouraged  the  priest.  *  Father,  I  am  steaUng,' 
said  the  thief.  *  Not  so,  my  son.  Say,  "  I  have  stolen,"  ' 
corrected  the  good  priest. 

"  After  having  put  the  watch  and  chain  into  his  pocket, 
the  thief  said  again,  *  Father,  I  have  stolen.'  *  Return  it  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs,'  said  the  priest. 
The  thief  promptly  produced  the  watch  and  chain,  saying, 
*  Here  it  is.  Father.'  *  Not  to  me,'  said  the  priest,  smiling, 
'  but  to  the  owner.'  *  The  owner  refuses  to  take  it  back,' 
confessed  the  thief.  *  Well,  my  son,  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
it  is  yours,'  said  the  priest.     *  Thank  you,  Father,' — and 
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thus  the  thief  was  absolved  and  the  priest  relieved  of  his 
watch  and  chain." 

*'  Oh,  how  delightful !  "  said  the  ladies.  They  enjoyed 
the  joke.  "  There  is  one  thing  I  noticed,"  said  Mrs. 
Froomberg,  *'  about  the  Yehudestas  ;  they  ask  you  such 
remarkable  questions  about  Judaism,  they  seem  to  be  so 
inquisitive."  "  Do  you  not  know,  ladies,  that  an  artificial 
witch  is  worse  than  a  real  one,"  said  Mr.  Hart  man.  "  Well, 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  here,"  laughed  Mrs.  Froomberg. 
"  It  seems  with  her  that  she  does  not  wish  to  buy  a  cat  in  a 
sack,  she  wants  to  see  what  she  is  buying.  She  was  having 
tea  once  at  my  place,  and  only  listen  to  the  questions  she 
asked  me. 

*'  Why  may  she  touch  a  candlestick  on  a  Friday  night 
before  she  lights  the  candles  and  not  after  ?  Also,  why  may 
she  touch  a  candle  or  a  match  on  a  Sabbath  when  it  is 
unburnt,  but  not  after  ?  Why  the  Jewish  shopkeeper,  like 
the  grocer,  milkman,  etc.,  handles  the  goods  on  Sabbath 
and  does  not  take  the  money  for  it  at  the  same  time  ?  Why 
she  must  not  pay  on  a  Sabbath,  but  may  do  it  through  her 
child  who  carries  the  money  for  her  ?  or  why  we  may  leave 
the  money  on  a  Friday  and  fetch  the  goods  on  a  Saturday  ? 
Why  she  must  not  touch  money  on  a  Sabbath  with  the 
bare  hand,  but  through  an  apron  or  glove  she  may  ?  And 
why  may  she  wear  golden  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  yet  must 
not  touch  a  sovereign  ?  "  **  What  a  silly  question  I  " 
remarked  a  lady,  "  a  golden  sovereign  is  money."  *'  Why," 
continued  Mrs.  Froomberg,  "  she  must  not  carry  a  hand- 
kerchief in  the  pocket,  but  pinned  on  to  the  dress  or  round 
her  hand  ?  "  "I  know  why,"  said  a  lady.  "  My  father 
told  me  that  when  it  is  pinned  on  to  the  dress  it  becomes 
part  of  it."  *'  Why  you  may  use  hot  water  boiled  on  a 
Friday,  being  kept  hot  all  day  Saturday  by  means  of  a 
continually  kept  fire,  and  not  boil  it  on  Sabbath  straight 
away  ?     Why  Jewish  women  are  bidden  to  wear  shaitels 
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(wigs)  ?  Since,  she  asked,  the  reason  was  to  rob  the  woman 
of  her  natural  beauty,  why  is  she  allowed  to  wear  a  wig 
made  of  nicer  hair  than  her  own,  which  makes  her  look 
ever  so  much  prettier  ?  If  washing  the  hands  before 
taking  food  means  cleanliness,  why  not  use  soap  and  a 
basin  of  water  instead  of  having  the  water  poured  out  of 
a  particular  jug  over  the  closed  fist,  where  the  water 
does  not  even  penetrate,  which  makes  one  always  feel 
sorry  for  the  state  of  the  towels  after  the  wiping  of  the 
hands  ?  " 

"  How  stupid  !  "  said  Mrs.  Phillips.  "  Well !  Would  a 
born  Jewess  ever  ask  such  a  stupid  question  ?  "  "  Besides," 
remarked  another  lady,  "it  is  not  done  for  cleanliness,  but 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  grace." 

Mrs.  Froomberg  continued  further.  "  Why  a  meat  knife 
which  was  by  mistake  used  for  butter,  should  be  placed  in 
the  ground  and  after  some  hours  it  can  be  used  for  meat 
again  ?   and  ever  so  many  more  questions. 

"  But,  finally,  she  said  to  me  that  she  cannot  help 
noticing  that  Jewish  women  when  they  come  together  for  a 
charitable  or  religious  purpose  never  open  the  meeting  with 
a  prayer  to  ask  for  spiritual  guidance."  "  Oh  !  that  is  the 
limit  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Phillips,  laughing  aloud.  "  How 
silly  !  "  remarked  another  lady.  "  How  comes  we  to  know 
to  answer  all  these  questions.  We  do  the  right  thing 
instinctively.  As  if  a  Jewess  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
study  the  Law  and  know  everything."  "  But  these 
Yehudestas  wish  to  know  more  than  is  good  for  them," 
said  Mrs.  Froomberg.  "  Once  she  asked  me  whether  I 
know  the  reason  why  we  Jews  must  not  eat  of  the  meat  of 
the  hindquarters  of  an  animal,  and  thus  we  are  deprived  of 
the  best  part  of  it.  Of  course,  I  told  her  because  it  is  for- 
bidden, as  it  is  trifah  ;  but  she  was  not  satisfied  and  asked 
me  again,  *  Why  is  it  trifah  ?  '  Because  it  is  forbidden,  I 
told  her."    "  That's  right,"  was  the  general  remark  of  the 
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ladies.  "  But  I  asked  her  in  my  turn,  *  Do  you  know  the 
reason  why  ?  '    Now  listen  to  her  reason  why. 

"  '  When  our  Father  Jacob  was  returning  home  with  his 
family  and  riches,  being  afraid  of  his  brother  Esau  he  sent 
his  family  across  the  River  Yabbok.  Left  alone  he  was 
confronted  by  an  individual  with  whom  he  fought  and 
wrestled  the  whole  night.'  "  "  Oh  !  it  must  have  been  a 
robber  or  one  of  those  cut-throats  of  the  wilderness/' 
remarked  Mrs.  Phillips.  *'  Or  perhaps  an  angel,"  said 
Mr.  Hartman.  "  I  dare  say  one  of  your  type,**  said  Mrs. 
Phillips,  laughing.  "  Anyhow,*'  continued  Mrs.  Froomberg, 
**  she  told  me  that  Father  Jacob  received  a  violent  blow  in 
the  thigh,  therefore  the  Children  of  Israel  must  not  eat  of 
the  hind  part  of  an  animal."    They  all  burst  out  laughing. 

"  What  tommy  rot  she  told  you  !  What  stupid  nonsense  ! 
How  ridiculous  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  PhilHps.  "  What  has  one 
to  do  with  the  other  ?  Where  did  she  find  that  silly  tale  ?  " 
"  She  told  me  that  she  read  it  in  the  English  Bible."  They 
all  laughed  again.  "  I  thought  so,  she  would  not  find  such 
stupidity  in  our  Bible,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  enemies  must 
have  put  it  in  their  Bible  in  order  to  make  fun  and  ridicule 
our  religion." 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hartman  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
PhiUips.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  to  say,"  answered  Mr.  Hartman, 
"  that  it  is  true."  "  You  mean  to  say  that  because  Father 
Jacob  received  a  blow  in  his  thigh  by  a  scoundrel  who 
attacked  him  that  we  Jews  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  hind 
part  of  the  ox  ?  Well,  that  is  most  comical."  "  And  I  call 
it  ridiculous,"  said  another  lady.  "  Are  you  joking,  Mr. 
Hartman  ?  "  "  No,  I  am  quite  in  earnest,"  answered  that 
gentleman.  "  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,"  affirmed  Mr. 
Sonnenstrahl.  "  And  what  will  surprise  you  more,  my 
dear  ladies,"  added  Mr.  Hartman,  "  is  that  the  robber  and 
cut-throat,  with  whom  it  pleased  you  to  identify  me,  was 
none  other  than  a  real  angel. 
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"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  God  himself,  and  because 
of  that  blow  on  the  thigh  which  Father  Jacob  received,  we 
Jews  are  forbidden  to  eat  that  part  of  the  animal,  and  what 
the  Yehudesta  told  you  that  she  read  in  the  English 
Bible  was  but  a  translation  of  our  Hebrew  Bible  (Genesis, 
chapter  xxxii,  verse  32)." 

Mr.  Sonnenstrahl  affirmed  the  fact.  '*  I  told  you," 
remarked  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  that  these  Yehudestas  know  much 
more  than  we  do."  "  Yes,  my  ladies,  because  they  read  the 
Bible,  and  you  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Hartman.  "  Oh,  yes, 
but  she  was  a  Christian  before,"  remarked  a  lady ;  "  that 
accounts  for  it."  "I  don't  think  she  was  exactly  a  Christian," 
said  Mrs.  Froomberg  ;  "  she  called  herself  a  'Wesleyan." 
"I  dare  say  some  kind  of  a  Christian,"  remarked  another 
lady.  "  That,  too,  reminds  me  of  some  kind  of  a  Christian," 
said  Mr.  Hartman,  *'  but  this  time  it  was  a  Jew."  *'  A 
Jew  I  "  exclaimed  several  voices  ;  *'  how  is  that  ?  "  **  It 
happened  in  Moscow.  In  the  'eighties  there  was  a  Ukase 
for  many  Jews  to  leave  Moscow.  As  is  well  known,  many 
of  our  co-reUgionists  who  had  been  domiciled  there  for 
many  years  did  not  wish  to  leave  all  their  possessions 
behind  them,  and  also  for  many  other  reasons  they  resolved 
to  get  baptized,  and  with  their  certificates  of  baptism  were 
permitted  to  remain. 

"  One  of  our  new  Christians  was  walking  along  the 
street  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  Russian.  '  Eh  !  thou 
dirty  Jew,  what  art  thou  doing  in  Moscow  ?  '  The  man 
stopped  and  answered  quite  indignantly,  *  I  ain't  a  Jew,  I 
am  a  Christian.*  '  A  Christian  !  '  The  astonished  man 
looked  at  the  strongly  pronounced  Semitic  features  of  the 
other,  and  said  in  an  angry  voice,  *  You  a  Christian !  How 
dare  you  make  fun  of  me,  thou  Zsid  (Jew)  '  ?  and  doubled 
his  fist  to  have  a  go  at  him.  The  Jew  quickly  pulled  out  a 
cross  which  he  wore  round  his  neck  for  safety's  sake,  held  it 
up  to  the  bully's  nose  and  asked,  '  What  is  this,  a  dog  ?  ' 
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"  The  Muscovite  crossed  himself  and  said,  *  God  have 
mercy  upon  me  !  He  is  really  a  Christian  !  Let  us  shake 
hands,  brother  in  Christ,  and  come,  let  us  have  a  drink.'  " 

"  I  must  say  that  I  don't  believe  in  changing  one's 
religion,"  said  Mrs.  Drevosadski.  "  Of  course,  if  a  Christian 
becomes  a  Jew,  it  is  to  his  benefit,  but  I  personally  would 
not  like  that  my  child  should  marry  a  shicksa  or  yock.  I 
don't  believe  in  mixed  marriages;  it  is  impossible  they  should 
understand  our  religion,  they  must  be  brought  up  in  it." 
"  And  they  cannot  have  Jewish  hearts,"  said  Mrs.  Paister- 
man.  "  They  can  only  change  their  religion,  but  not  their 
nature.    A  goieshka  heart  remains  a  goieshka  heart." 

"  And  my  convictions  are,  if  a  Christian  becomes  a 
Jew,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  "  even  a  good  Jew,  he  is  still  a 
Christian,  and  in  his  Very  heart  he  hates  us." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY. 
How  the  Ladies  are  Cured  by  Charms. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JACOBS  are  having  a  soiree  at 
their  house  in  order  to  celebrate  the  happy  recovery 
of  Mrs.  Jacobs  from  a  very  grave  and  serious  illness.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  all  came  in  large  numbers,  as  the  Jacobs* 
are  charming  people  and  very  well  liked.  They  are  known 
to  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  for  theirs  was  a  real 
love  match.  Although  their  parents  did  not  agree  to  the 
match,  on  account  of  an  old  feud,  for  they  belonged  to 
different  religious  sects  (the  first  were  Chassidim,  the 
followers  of  a  certain  Rabbi,  and  the  others  were  more 
advanced  in  their  views),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  the 
couple  managed  to  be  united  and  thus  became  the  means 
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of  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  and  peace  was  estab- 
lished between  their  respective  parents  for  ever. 

The  cause  of  the  rejoicing,  as  above-mentioned,  is  true 
so  far  as  the  outsider  is  concerned ;  but  there  was  another 
reason  for  this  special  event,  of  course  not  known  to  their 
friends,  but  only  to  themselves,  which  we  shall  now  relate. 
And  since  we  are  not  giving  the  real  names  of  our  host  and 
hostess,  we  trust  that  we  will  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
indiscretion.  Nine  months  after  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacobs,  which  happened  about  two  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Jacobs  was  awaiting  the  happy  event  of  becoming  a  mother. 
One  morning,  as  the  time  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Jacobs 
called  a  doctor  to  see  his  wife.  The  poor  young  woman 
was  now  having  a  terrible  time  ;  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  she  was  in  agonizing  pains,  and  she  could  not  give 
birth  to  the  child. 

Here  was  a  most  terrible  problem  to  solve — either  the 
mother's  or  child's  Ijfe  had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  child 
finally  had  to  be  taken  with  instruments  while  the  mother 
was  under  chloroform.  The  child  was  bom  dead,  and 
the  mother,  if  she  could  pass  the  crisis,  might  be  saved. 
She  was  in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  medical  skill  had 
reached  that  point  when  it  could  not  go  farther.  The  case 
must  be  left  to  chance.  The  doctor  found  the  temperature 
very  high,  when  the  husband  asked,  in  a  hollow  voice  : 
"  Doctor,  is  there  any  hope  ?  "  "  Well,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "  the  crisis  is  not  yet  over.  Still,  there  is  hope  ; 
we  must  trust  in  God  and  hope  for  the  best." 

During  the  evening  the  crisis  was  not  yet  over,  and 
early  in  the  morning  the  doctor  called  again.  The  husband, 
who  was  very  exhausted  and  tired  from  watching  all  night 
under  this  terrible  suspense,  was  very  much  run  down. 
He  looked  at  the  doctor.  "  Any  hope  ?  "  was  all  he  could 
utter  in  a  husky  voice.  "  Well,"  answered  the  doctor, 
'*  so  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope."      In  the  afternoon 
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he  found  her  state  decidedly  in  her  favour.  Only  after  the 
third  day  the  doctor  could  at  last  congratulate  the  over- 
joyed husband  ;  she  was  safe. 

Mrs.  Jacobs,  in  her  pain  and  delirium,  turned  terribly 
against  her  husband,  calling  him  "  Monster,"  and  accusing 
him  of  being  the  cause  of  all  her  suffering,  and  saying  that 
he  had  brought  all  the  misery  upon  her  and  was  the  cause 
of  her  agonies,  and  that  he  was  kiUing  her  as  he  killed  the 
baby,  and  so  on. 

In  her  deUrium  she  had  developed  a  hatred  and  bitterness 
towards  her  husband  which  cut  to  his  very  heart,  and  he 
felt,  with  great  grief,  with  the  return  of  her  senses  that  his 
wife's  affection  for  him  was  lost.  She  simply  could  not 
bear  the  look  of  him,  and  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  make 
his  presence  felt  as  little  as  possible.  Only  when  she  was 
asleep  could  the  broken-hearted  man  tip-toe  into  the  room, 
where,  from  a  shielded  comer,  he  could  watch  his  wife's 
thin,  pale,  and  haggard  face,  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
self.     ^1^^ 

One  da^fc.  Jacobs  called  her  nurse,  and  said  to  her : 
"  I  have  formed  a  resolution.  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
should  I  ever  recover,  that  never  will  I  live  with  my  husband 
again.  I  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  him;  I  will 
not,  nurse.  So  may  God  send  me  a  speedy  recovery.  I 
have  determined  and  resolved  to  do  it ;  and  to  make  it 
irrevocable  I  will  swear.  Please,  nurse,"  she  urged,  "  bring 
in  my  husband's  bag  with  the  Tephillin  (Phylacteries)." 
The  nurse  was  hesitating  a  little,  but  dared  not  refuse  or 
contradict  her  patient.  The  young  woman  took  hold  of 
the  bag  containing  the  Phylacteries,  and  swore  by  them. 
'*  I  will  never,  never  have  anything  to  do  with  my  husband, 
and  so  help  me  God,  Amen." 

So  time  wore  on,  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  under  the  care  of 
two  nurses  and  the  doctor  in  daily  attendance,  made 
excellent  progress,  so  that  after  three  months  she  practically 
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recovered,  though  her  health  was  still  in  a  delicate  state. 
She  was  ordered  to  the  seaside,  where  she  recuperated 
wonderfully.  Having  returned  home,  she  remained  true 
to  the  promise  which  she  had  made  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  arranged  for  a  separate  bedroom.  Whilst  Mrs. 
Jacobs  had  fully  recovered  and  looked  herself  again,  her 
husband,  on  the  contrary,  looked  older,  careworn,  and 
dejected. 

His  joviality  and  cheerfulness  were  gone,  his  brightness 
a  thing  of  the  past.  He,  too,  had  passed  through  a  terrible 
time  during  his  wife's  illness,  but  his  prospects  for  the 
future  looked  very  gloomy  indeed.  His  wife  was  not  blind 
to  the  fact ;  she  knew  that  she  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
she  felt  extremely  sorry  for  him,  but  it  was  beyond  her 
power  to  help  him.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  both 
of  them,  but  there  was  no  escape.  Poor  woman,  she 
thought  of  her  vow,  and  she  was  convinced,  should  she 
break  it,  that  Almighty  God  would  bring  on  her,  and, 
perhaps,  on  her  husband,  still  greater  calamities  than  that 
she  had  passed  through. 

She  was  now  more  concerned  for  her  husband  than 
herself,  as  she  could  see  that  he  suffered,  and  was  sinking 
fast.  She  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  she  was  the  cause 
of  it.  She  had  remorse,  and  reproached  herself  bitterly, 
as  it  cut  her  deeply  to  see  her  husband  suffer.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  loved  her ;  but  he  could  not  love  her 
as  much  as  she  loved  him,  of  that  she  was  convinced.  As 
time  wore  on,  Mrs.  Jacobs  gradually  regained  her  cheerful- 
ness, and  became  brighter,  and,  to  the  delight  of  her  husband, 
she  became  as  charming  as  ever  ;  but  not  as  a  wife,  only 
a  dear,  delightful  companion,  a  friend  and  devoted  consort. 
It  happened  one  day,  whither  by  chance,  perhaps,  he 
skilfully  led  the  conversation  most  delicately,  that  he 
touched  upon  the  point  concerning  the  present  state  of 
their  matrimonial  life. 
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"  My  dear  wife,"  he  said  ;  **  what  are  your  intentions  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  marriage  vows  ?  What  about 
your  duties  ?  Do  you  realize,  my  dear  Laura,  where  we 
are  drifting  to  ?  What  is  your  aim  and  purpose  in  your 
extraordinary  and  strange  behaviour  towards  me  ?  "  He 
noticed  that  this  conversation  produced  a  very  painful 
impression  upon  her.  She  was  sad,  and  muttered  something 
about  a  terrible  vow  with  terrible  consequences;  that, 
although  she  fully  realized  the  position,  unfortunately  she 
could  not  alter  it.  When  he  understood  more  or  less  the 
meaning  of  her  words,  he  tried  in  a  jocular  way  to  make  the 
matter  easy.  "  As  for  that,  my  dear,  I  will  absolve  you. 
I  have  the  power  to  free  you  of  all  vows,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly. But,  instead  of  convincing  her,  he  noticed  that 
the  more  he  spoke  about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  make 
her  feel  uncomfortable. 

She  turned  pale  and  seemed  to  suffer  mental  agony ; 
so,  for  her  sake,  he  dropped  the  subject  and  thought  to 
leave  matters  to  time,  which  heals  all  wounds. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  the  nurse  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  was  invited  to  stay  for  tea.  The  nurse  com- 
plimented her  on  her  marvellous  improvement,  and  added, 
"  I  am  sure  you  have  now  every  reason  to  be  happy." 
"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Jacobs,  "  I  have  every  cause  to  be 
glad  of  my  improvement,  but  as  for  being  happy,  I  am 
far  from  it,"  and  she  looked  at  her  husband.  The  nurse, 
for  the  first  time,  observed  that  Mr.  Jacobs  had  changed 
in  appearance.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  again,  "  I  could  be 
happy,"  and  she  sighed  deeply,  "  but  there  it  is  !  "  Mr. 
Jacobs  looked  at  his  wife.  "  Yes,  nurse,  there  is  a  skeleton 
in  our  cupboard,  a  terrible  curse  weighs  on  my  conscience. 
You,  nurse,  know  all  about  it."  "II"  asked  the  nurse, 
in  surprise,  "  I  know  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness  ?  " 

\'  Yes,  nurse,  you  remember  that  memorable  day  when 
I  made  a  terrible  vow  ;  I  swore  it  in  your  presence."    The 
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nurse  burst  out  laughing.  "You  mean  on  the  phylac- 
teries ?  "  "  Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Jacobs.  "  Now,  let  me  tell 
you  the  truth/*  said  the  nurse.  "  It  was  not  the  phylac- 
teries that  were  in  the  bag,  but  potatoes  which  I  put  in. 
You  swore  by  the  pommes  de  terre.  You  made  a  vow  to  the 
potatoes  !  The  phylacteries  I  had  removed,  knowing 
at  that  time  that  what  you  were  asking  of  me  you  would 
repent  of  later  on.     So  I  played  you  a  potato  trick." 

Mrs.  Jacobs  fell  on  the  nurse,  embraced  and  kissed  her, 
laughing  with  tears  for  joy.  "  My  dear  nurse,  you  are 
an  angel.  Have  you  an  idea  what  I  owe  you  for  this  trick  ? 
All  my  happiness."  Husband  and  wife  fell  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  thus  were  they  united  once  more. 

On  the  following  day  they  went  for  their  second  honey- 
moon. 

To-night  they  are  celebrating  practically  their  re-mar- 
riage, of  which  the  company  were  all  unaware.  "  How 
wonderfully  Mrs.  Jacobs  has  improved  since  her  illness," 
remarked  Mrs.  Phillips.  *'  We  all  thought  at  that  time 
that  she  would  never  get  over  it."  *'  Yes,  it  was  terrible/' 
affirmed  Mrs.  Goldstone  ;  "  they  said  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  specialist,  she  might  have  died  together  with  the  child." 
The  ladies  shuddered. 

"  I  know  of  a  similar  case,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  who 
was  one  of  the  party.  "  It  happened  that  a  woman  was 
going  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  but  she  expired  before  the 
birth  of  the  infant.  In  such  circumstances,  with  us  Jews, 
she  must  not  be  buried  with  the  yet  unborn  child.  She 
must  be  relieved  of  it,  and  many  are  the  methods  adopted 
to  achieve  the  purpose.  They  can  be  divided  into  two 
methods — namely,  persuasion  and  force. 

"The  first  is  comical,  while  the  latter  is  repulsive.  After 
the  usual  customary  habit  amongst  us  Jews,  we  ask  the 
corpse  '  Mechilah  * — that  is,  that  it  should  forgive  us 
for  any  wrong  done  to  it — and,  at  the  same  time,  we  beg 
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of  it  to  intervene  and  pray  to  God  on  our  behalf.  This 
done,  some  of  the  family  most  concerned  in  the  affair 
address  themselves  to  the  corpse  just  as  if  she  were  alive. 
They  speak  to  it  first  in  a  most  soothing  and  coaxing  manner, 
asking  it  most  kindly  to  give  up  the  child.  They  make 
all  sorts  of  promises,  and  then  they  reason  with  it,  and  if 
she  still  remains  obstinate,  they  implore,  beseech,  and 
beg  of  her.  They  try  to  soften  her  heart  in  that  way,  and  if 
this  manoeuvring  is  of  no  avail,  then  the  second  method, 
force,  is  applied,  which  process  we  shall  not  describe  in 
detail,  as  we  wish  to  spare  your  better  feelings. 

"  As  it  happened,  in  this  particular  case,  the  corpse 
was  absolutely  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  persuasions.  She 
absolutely  resolved  to  retain  the  child  of  which  she  seemed 
to  be  so  fond.  In  their  great  perplexity  they  resolved  to 
send  for  the  Rabbi  of  the  town  ;  perhaps  his  authority 
and  great  wisdom  would  break  the  stubborness  of  the 
corpse.  The  Rabbi  entered  with  great  dignity  and 
addressed  himself  most  suavely  to  the  dead  body.  But 
in  vain  ;  she  showed  no  respect  for  him,  she  was  silent. 
Finally,  he  became  severe  in  his  demeanour,  spoke  more 
authoritatively  and  demanded  that  the  child  should  be 
given  up  at  once  ;  but,  of  course,  he  was  ignored. 

"  The  Rabbi  adopted  a  most  threatening  manner,  took 
out  from  his  bosom  the  Shofar  (ram's  horn)  " — the  women 
shuddered — "  and  held  it  before  the  corpse.  This  Shofar, 
as  we  know,  possesses  great  powers  ;  it  is  used  on  the 
fearful  days  and  the  great  White  Fast,  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment. Its  very  sounds  produce  angels,  which  carry  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  to  the  Throne  of  God.  It 
possesses  the  power  to  change  God's  determination.  As 
we  have  it  in  our  prayer  books  and  in  the  Talmud,  '  At 
the  hour  when  Israel  takes  the  ram's  horn  and  sounds  it 
before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  He  rises  from 
the  throne  of  judgment  and  sits  on  the  throne  of  mercy.' 
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This  terrible  instrument  is  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  Rabbies.  With  it  they  excommunicate  the 
transgressor,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world 
to  come.  So,"  continued  Mr.  Hartman, "  the  Rabbi 
held  the  Shofar  in  his  hands,  trembling,  and  demanded 
the  deliverance  of  the  child,  or  he  would  adopt  the  extreme 
measure,  for  the  consequences  of  which  she  alone  would 
be  to  blame." 

*'  Well,  did  she  obey  ?  "  asked  some  of  the  ladies. 
"  No  !  "  answered  Mr.  Hartman,  "  she  did  not."  "  Why  ?  " 
asked  several  voices,  very  much  moved.  "  Because — 
because — "  he  said,  slowly,  **  because  she  was  d-e-a-d  .  .  . 
dead." 

"  Dead  I  dead  I  "  repeated  several  ladies,  as  if  they 
were  repeating  a  prayer.  "  And  so  she  was,"  affirmed  Mr. 
Hartman. 

"  You  know  Mrs.  LiUenthal  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cursman. 
"  She  was  confinded  with  twins.  She,  too,  had  a  shocking 
time."  "  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Drevosadski.  "  The  babies  were  crossing  one  another, 
and  they  had  to  have  two  specialists,  and  they  took  it 
from  her." 

"  I  know  a  good  remedy  for  hard  child-birth,"  said 
Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  several  young 
women,  interested  at  once.  "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Goldstone, 
**  take  the  woman  by  the  hand,  and  walk  with  her  round 
a  table  seven  times  ;  it  acts  like  a  miracle  !  "  "I  also 
heard  of  that  remedy,"  said  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  "  but  the 
woman  must  crawl  on  her  hands  and  knees  round  the  table 
seven  times  to  the  right,  and  seven  times  to  the  left — they 
say  it  acts  like  a  charm,  better  and  quicker  than  instru- 
ments." 

"  Talking  about  curing  by  remedies,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz 
again,  "  I  know  of  a  woman  who  had  a  bad  breast.  An 
old  woman  told  her  to  find  a  big  spider  and  put  it  in  an 
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empty  nut-shell,  stick  it  together  and  put  it  in  a  linen  bag, 
and  hang  it  round  the  neck ;  and  that  would  take  the 
sweUing  off.  After  that,  she  told  her  to  find  a  door  with 
an  old-fashioned  long  iron  handle,  and  turn  the  breast 
round  it  seven  times,  and  then  rub  it  in  with  Passover  fat, 
and  put  a  red  flannel  round  it." 

"  Yes,'*  said  Mrs.  Ciusman,  "  Mrs.  Shwatz  is  right,  by 
my  blessed  Hfe.  Those  old  women  are  very  clever  ;  they 
knows  of  remedies  that  no  doctor  would  think  of." 

'*  I  daresay  they  would  not,"  remarked  Mr.  Hartman, 
quite  seriously.  "  Well,"  further  said  Mrs.  Cursman,  **  I 
heard  of  a  remedy  that  an  old  shepherd  told  my  mother." 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Shwatz,  highly  interested. 
*'  Well,  that  is  a  remedy  for  when  a  woman  suffers  with  her 
inside.  You  must  get  up  before  daybreak,  go  to  the  forest, 
and  collect  ants.  Cook  them  in  water  in  which  twenty- 
one  big  nails  were  soaking  for  twenty-one  hours,  filter  them, 
and  drink  it,  half  with  kosher  wine,  every  morning  a  small 
glass.  That  is  the  finest  thing,  and  cures  the  inside  pro- 
perly." 

The  ladies  were  highly  interested.  "  Mrs.  Cursman, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  inside  ?  "  asked  Miss  Freedman, 
"  the  stomach,  lungs  and  liver  ?  "  "  What  a  ridiculous 
question  to  ask,"  answered  Mrs.  Cursman,  amused.  "  An 
inside  is  an  inside,  and  which  woman  hasn't  got  an  inside  ? 
Besides,  it  is  good  for  everything." 

"  Yes,  I  must  admit,"  said  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  "  I  do 
beUeve  in  some  remedies.  Of  course,  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
as  to  beheve  in  everything.  I  suffer  sometimes  with  my 
throat.  I  have  my  family  doctor  to  attend  to  it,  but  I 
always  put  a  black  woollen  stocking  round  my  neck,  turned 
inside  out,  and  begin  from  the  left  side  to  the  right." 

"  That  just  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cursman,  '*  about 
nose  bleedings.  My  grandmother,  God  rest  her  soul,  used 
to  have  it,  and  she  used  to  draw  her  blood  with  leeches, 
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they  used  to  do  her  good/'  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz, 
**  them  things  are  really  good  for  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  eat  them  ?  "  asked  Joe  Myers. 
"  Oh,  bless  my  heart,  Joe,"  Mrs.  Shwatz  burst  out  laughing. 
"Eat  them?  No!  To  have  the  blood  drawn  off."  "That 
just  reminds  me  of  that  Russian  peasant,"  said  Joe. 

"  Oh,  please  let  us  hear  it,"  several  ladies  asked.  "  A 
peasant  was  taken  ill,"  Joe  commenced,  "  and  after  having 
offered  three  tallow  candles  to  his  patron  saint,  which  did 
not  help  him  to  get  better,  they  decided  to  call  a  doctor. 
So  his  wife  sent  for  one  in  a  neighbouring  town.  The  doctor 
called  and  found  by  examination  that  the  illness  was  not 
a  serious  one,  and,  knowing  better  what  could  help  the 
peasant,  ordered  him  to  have  leeches  twice  daily.  A  few 
days  later  the  doctor  called  again,  and  found  the  peasant 
quite  well.  '  Well,  Peter,*  asked  the  doctor,  '  did  you 
have  the  leeches  as  I  ordered  you  ?  *  '  Yes,'  answered 
Peter,  *  twice  daily ;  and  jolly  nice  they  are,'  he  added. 
The  doctor  was  a  bit  puzzled  by  the  reply,  and  asked  him, 
'  How  did  you  have  them  ?  * 

"  *0h,"  said  Peter,  *  my  wife,  Avdotia  Pavlovna,  pre- 
pared them  for  me  ;  you  leave  it  to  her.  She  is  a  good 
cook  ! '  The  doctor  looked  strangely  at  the  peasant,  who 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  himself.  *  Where  is  your  wife  ?  ' 
he  asked.  '  In  the  kitchen,'  answered  the  peasant.  When 
the  doctor  entered  the  kitchen,  he  found  the  good  woman 
in  front  of  a  fire,  on  which  was  a  frying  pan  containing 
heaps  of  leeches  swimming  about  in  a  goodly  quantity  of  fat. 

**  Some  were  still  half  alive,  and  the  unfortunate  leeches 
were  twisting  about  and  doubling  themselves  up,  swelling, 
and  ejaculating  painful  sounds,  until  finally  they  quietened 
down  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  when  they  were 
declared  ready  for  Peter's  supper.  When  she  perceived 
the  doctor  she  was  delighted,  and  told  him  how  her  husband 
liked  them,  and  she  thanked  him  for  his  remedy  I     '  It  did 
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do  him  a  lot  of  good/  she  assured  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
made  no  further  comments." 

The  company  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Anyway/'  said  Mrs.  PhiUips,  "  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  indigestion." 

*'  I  have  heard  of  a  similar  case  of  a  mistaken  prescrip- 
tion/* said  Mr.  Hartman.  The  company  were  eager  to 
hear  it.     Mr,  Hartman  began  : 

"  A  peasant  thought  that  he  was  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism, and,  after  having  consulted  all  the  old  women  and 
shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  decided  to  call  a  doctor, 
which  was  done.  The  doctor  examined  the  man  and  told 
the  peasant's  wife  to  call  at  his  surgery,  when  he  gave  her 
a  bottle,  containing  spirits,  and  said,  '  Tell  your  husband  to 
rub  himself  in  with  this  bottle  three  times  daily.* 

"  A  few  days  later  the  doctor  called,  and  found  the 
peasant  much  better  than  he  expected.  '  Well,  Thomas/ 
asked  the  doctor,  '  has  the  bottle  which  I  sent  you  done 
you  good  ?  *  *  Thank  you,  sir,*  replied  Thomas  ;  '  I  used 
it  exactly  as  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  it  was  marvellous.' 
The  doctor  looked  a  bit  surprised.  *  Why  !  how  did  you 
use  it  ? '  he  asked.  *  Oh  ! '  said  Thomas,  quite  cheerfully, 
'  I  drank  the  spirit  and  rubbed  myself  in  with  the  bottle 
three  times  daily,  as  my  wife  told  me  were  your  orders.' 

"  The  doctor  laughed  heartily,  in  which  our  good  peasant 
joined  in,  then  the  doctor  said,  *  Well,  Thomas,  all  is  well 
that  ends  well.*  '* 
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CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE. 

How  the  Ladies  of  the  Ghetto  began  to  eat  Ghazon 
(Pork)  and  Why. 

THE  conversation  at  the  tea-table  was  naturally  very 
lively,  the  topic  was  very  interesting,  the  ladies  were 
exchanging  opinions  on  their  favourite  theme,  viz.,  their 
various  complaints,  doctors,  their  ways  with  the  patients, 
comparing  them,  praising  them,  or  finding  fault  with  them, 
as  the  occasion  demanded. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  Mrs.  Drevosadski  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Phillips.  "  Thank  you,  mustn't  grumble,"  answered 
that  lady.  "  What  was  the  matter  with  you  ?  *'  inquired 
Mrs.  Shwatz.  "  I  had  aggravation,  which  caused  indiges- 
tion," replied  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  "  but  I  am  much  better, 
thank  God."     "  What  did  you  do  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Shwatz. 

"I  was  attending  Doctor  W . ;  he  is  so  patient,  he  listens 

to  you.  I  feel  quite  at  home  with  him,  but  as  I  did  not 
feel  better  I  went  to  a  big  physician.  He  didn't  give  any 
time  at  all ;  you  have  to  tell  him  in  a  few  words  how  you 
feel.  Why,  the  whole  business  takes  fifteen  minutes,  and 
look  how  much  you  pay  for  it !  " 

*'  Well,  Mrs.  Drevosadski,"  remarked  Miss  Freedman, 
"  these  gentlemen  have  no  time  to  spare  ;  they  see  you  by 
appointment.  If  they  should  listen  to  all  our  tales,  it 
will  take  away  the  best  part  of  the  day."  "You  know. 
Miss  Freedman,"  said  Joe,  "  that  this  reminds  me  of  that 
famous  doctor,  Abernethy,  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  short  and  to  the  point.  Once 
a  lady  called  upon  him  and  told  him  that  she  has  a  dozen 
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complaints  to-day,  of  which  she  is  going  to  tell  him.  '  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  enumerate  them  ?  *  asked  the  doctor. 
'  Half  an  hour/  said  the  lady.  '  Well,  Madam,  whilst 
you  recite  the  various  complaints,  I  will  visit  a  patient 
not  far  from  here.*  "  The  ladies  were  smiling,  but  Mrs. 
Drevosadski  was  displeased.  "  But  how  can  you,  when 
you  go  to  a  doctor  ?  You  must  tell  him  everything ; 
sometimes  every  limb  ached  you,  and  you  can't  tell  the 
particular  place.*'     *'  You  are  right,"  affirmed  Mrs.  Cursman. 

"  Well,  ladies,  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  that 
woman  ?  "  Mr.  Hartman  said.  "  Which  woman  ?  "  asked 
several  voices.  **  A  Jewess  came  once  to  a  doctor  and 
told  him  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  her.  '  What 
is  it  ?  '  asked  the  doctor.  She  told  him  that  she  had  pains 
in  her  head  ;  when  she  coughed  it  affected  her  chest ;  she 
suffered  with  noises  in  her  ears,  and,  of  course,  her  eternal 
indigestion  was  an  old  trouble.  She  had  continually  to 
take  liver  pills,  and  no  sooner  did  it  rain,  she  felt  it  in  all 
her  body  ;  her  rheumatism  woke  up.  '  My  nerves,'  she 
continued,  '  are  in  a  shocking  bad  state,  and,  doctor,  I 
myself  am  also  not  well.'  "  The  ladies  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this.  "  What  did  the  speciahst  advise  you  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Phillips  of  Mrs.  Drevosadski.  "  He  told  me 
I  must  have  rest,  and  described  me  a  special  diet,  what 
food  I  shall  eat,  a  lot  of  fat ;  amongst  others  he  ordered 
me  to  have  bacon."  Mihma  Esther  and  Mrs.  Shipeski 
spat  out  when  they  heard  this,  and  some  of  the  ladies 
shuddered,  but  waited  for  an  explanation. 

"  He  said,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  it  will  strengthen  my 
heart,  which  is  affected.  Of  course,  I  can  assure  my 
audience  that  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having 
bacon,  and  I  asked  the  doctor,  *  Doctor,'  I  sa}^,  *  are 
you  quite  sure  that  I  must  eat  bacon  ?  You  know  what 
that  means  to  me  ?  Can  I  not  get  better  without  it  ?  ' 
He  is  a  clever  man,  and  understood  me.    He  said,  *  Well, 
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madam,  if  you  wish  to  get  better,  then  you  must  have  it. 
So  you  will  understand  me.'  Well,  if  such  a  great  big 
doctor  orders  it,  and  if  one  wishes  to  get  well,  you  must 
do  it." 

"  You  are  right,    said  Mrs.  Goldstone,  **  I  had  the  same 

case.     I  went  to  see  Sir  S.  N .,  and  he  pointed  out  to  my 

husband  that  I  must  have  bacon  to  improve  my  nerves. 
Of  course,  my  poor  mother  carried  on  alarmingly,  but  health 
comes  first,  and  my  husband  insisted  I  should  have  it.  I 
procured  special  utensils  for  it."  **  Certainly,  so  did  I," 
assured  them  Mrs.  Drevosadski.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss 
Freedman,  "  I  know  of  a  good  many  Jews  who  eat  pork 
by  the  doctor's  special  orders." 

*'  Which  reminds  me  of  that  Russian  doctor,"  said 
Mr.  Hartman.  "  In  one  of  the  towns  in  Russia  there 
was  a  young  doctor,  a  very  clever  man.  He  was  a  beginner, 
and  counted  his  patients  one  on  each  finger.  Once  he 
was  visited  by  a  very  rich  Jewess,  who  declared  that  she 
was  anaemic.  Amongst  other  things  he  ordered  her  bacon. 
She  very  reluctantly  took  to  it,  but  she  found,  subsequently, 
that  it  did  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  Of  course,  you  know 
our  ladies,  without  offending  them,  that  they  are  fond  of 
relating  their  illnesses  to  one  another  " — the  ladies  laughed 
at  this — "  and  so  did  that  lady.  Of  course,  exaggerating 
a  bit,  I  dare  say,  telling  them  that  she  was  dying  or  getting 
into  consumption,  and  praising  the  doctor,  and  saying  he 
was  her  saviour,  and  so  on.  The  ladies,  of  course,  wished 
to  know  his  whereabouts,  and  the  doctor  found  himself 
suddenly  with  a  goodly  number  of  patients,  consisting 
chiefly  of  our  co-religionists,  who  told  him  that  they  were 
recommended  by  Mrs.  So-and-so,  and  by  their  genteel 
hints,  he  smelt  the  rat ;  in  short,  he  recommended  them  all 
to  have  chazor.  After  that  many  more  flocked  to  him, 
and  the  man  became  famous,  and  retired  in  a  short  time  a 
rich  man." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Hartman,  don't  exaggerate,  please/'  said 
Mrs.  Drevosadski,  in  an  angry  tone.  "  Which  Jew  likes 
to  eat  bacon  purposely  ?  I  assure  you  that  I  was  so  inno- 
cent about  that,  that  I  even  didn't  know  how  to  cook  it. 
I  boiled  it  in  oil  the  first  time  on  a  big  light,  and  the  smell 
was  so  bad  that  I  had  to  run  out  of  the  room."  "  I  should 
think  so,"  laughed  Mrs.  Goldstone,  "  fancy  bacon  in  oil  1  " 
*'  And  I  know  numberless  Jewish  people,"  remarked  Miss 
Freedman,  **  who,  after  having  had  pork  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  get  so  used  to  it  that  when  they  get  well  again 
they  cannot  do  without  it,  as  it  acts  on  them  like  a  kind  of  a 
drug.  They  go  to  the  doctor  and  ask  him  whether  it  will 
do  them  any  harm  if  they  continue  with  it.  The  doctor 
tells  them,  '  By  all  means,  if  you  think  it  does  you  good, 
then  you  should  keep  on  with  it,'  and  thus  they  have  got 
used  to  eating  pork." 

"  I  should  hke  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  bit  hotly, 
"  are  you  quite  sure  that  we  don't  eat  trifah  indirect  ? 
Suppose  we  go  to  a  restaurant  or  even  a  teashop,  you  are 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  crockery  and  cutlery,  milk 
and  meat  ones,  are  not  mixed  and  washed  up  together." 

**  Well,  Mrs.  PhiUips,"  said  Joe,  **  when  we  go  to  a 
restaurant  which  has  Kosher  marked  on  the  windows,  we 
have  to  trust  that  all  and  everything  is  the  same  ;  again, 
if  we  do  not  find  that  sign  on  the  window,  we  cannot  expect 
otherwise."  "  Well,  yes,"  said  Miss  Freedman,  "  something 
similar  happened  to  my  friend,  Rebecca  Elfenbein.  She 
is  a  strictly  rehgious  girl,  and  would  not  dream  of  eating 
pork,  whether  she  is  ill  or  not.  Once  she  was  at  one  of 
the  tea-houses  of  a  well-known  Jewish  firm,  and  she  was 
having  some  pastries. 

"  She  passed  some  remarks  to  the  waitress  that  the 
pastries  were  very  nice.  *  Oh,  yes,  madam,  it  ought  to  be 
good ;  it  is  made  of  the  very  best  lard,'  assured  her  the 
waitress  unwittingly.     You  can  imagine  what  that  poor 
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girl  felt."  "  I  can  quite  understand/*  sympathized  Mrs 
Shipeski,  shaking  her  head,  "  nebech  !  '* 

"  This  reminds  me  of  a  girl,"  remarked  Joe.  "  It 
happened  at  a  dance.  There  was  a  very  mixed  company, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  dance  the  party  were  getting 
rather  tired.  One  young  lady,  who  happened  to  be  a 
Jewess,  felt  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and,  forgetting  herself, 
yawned.  Near  by  was  a  young  man,  evidently  a  Gentile. 
'  Oh,  Miss,'  he  said  to  her,  *  you  open  your  mouth  as  if 
you  wish  to  swallow  me  up/  '  Excuse  me,  sir,'  the  girl 
answered  politely,  '  I  am  a  Jewess,  and  we  are  forbidden 
to  eat  swine's  meat.' "  The  whole  company  burst  out 
laughing. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Shnabelowopski,  "  but  sometimes 
you  can't  help  it,  especially  when  you  are  ill.  When  my 
husband  was  ill  (it  shouldn't  happen  again  !),  the  great 
physician  doctor  told  him  that  he  was  suffering  with  sugar 
debitis,  and  that  he  must  have  ham,  which  is  also  a  kind 
of  bacon.  I  think  it  is  of  the  same  swine.  Of  course, 
does  a  Jew  like  to  eat  chazor  (pork)  ?  But  for  health, 
what  don't  you  do  ?  "  "  You  are  quite  right  there, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  as  I  have  heard  of  a  similar 
case  which  happened  in  Poland. 

"  There  Uved  a  woman  near  Warsaw  who  was  becoming 
consumptive.  Her  husband  went  with  her  to  a  Rabbi, 
and  the  Rabbi  advised  them  to  consult  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  told  the  husband  that  his  wife  was  wasting,  and  she 
must  eat  chazor  or  die.  The  husband  was  a  Chassid,  and 
naturally  was  very  upset  about  it.  They  went  again  to 
the  Rabbi,  and  told  him  of  their  troubles,  and  asked  for 
advice.  The  Rabbi  looked  very  serious.  He  looked  at 
the  woman,  she  was  very  pale,  thin,  and  ill-looking,  more 
like  dead,  and  finally  said,  *  Well,  for  Pekeach  Nefesh 
(when  life  is  endangered)  you  may  break  even  the  Sabbath 
day.     It  is  for  health,  and,  therefore,  if  the  doctor  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  chazor  will  save  her  life,  I  give  per- 
mission for  it  until  she  recovers.'  And  so  the  woman  began 
to  eat  chazor. 

"  Once  a  friend  of  hers  asked,  *  Shprinka,  how  can  you 
eat  chazor,  are  you  not  feeling  sick  ?  '  Shprinka  smacked 
her  lips,  and  said,  *  Don't  ask  me  such  a  question.  Long 
live  the  Rabbi ;  I  am  blessing  him  every  day.  Why  I 
I  have  a  pleasure,  and  I  have  no  sin  at  the  same  time.*  ** 
The  company  burst  out  laughing  again. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hart  man,  you  may  joke  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  I  find  that  it  has  done  me  good,"  said  Mrs.  Drevo- 
sadski.  "  Of  course,  he  also  told  me  to  have  rest  and  not 
to  worry  too  much,  not  to  brood,  and  to  be  lively.  Well, 
I  ask  you,  how  can  you  manage  it  ?  In  the  house  there  is 
always  worry,  what  with  the  husband,  the  children,  and 
the  shicksas.  It  is  quite  enough  ;  if  you  turn  away  your 
attention  for  a  moment,  the  whole  house  is  topsy-turvy." 
All  the  ladies  agreed  with  her. 

*'  For  instance,  my  piano  in  my  drawing-room  is  an 
expensive  instrument ;  I  have  it  polished  once  a  month. 
Yesterday  I  went  in  the  room  and  found  the  dust  on  the 
piano  two  inches  thick.  I  assure  you,  you  can  imagine 
how  I  felt.  What  is  the  good  of  spending  the  money  on 
doctors  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  that  just  reminds  me  of  a 
certain  gentleman,"  said  Joe.  *'  Who  ?  "  several  ladies 
asked.  **  A  gentleman  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house, 
and  found  the  lady  of  the  house  was  out.  He  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  was  told  by  the  maid  that 
her  mistress  would  not  be  long.  He  waited,  and,  to  pass 
the  time  away,  had  a  look  round  the  room.  He  noticed 
a  nice  layer  of  dust  on  the  piano,  and  wrote  with  his  finger 
the  word  'Swine'  on  it.  After  having  waited  some  time, 
and  the  lady  not  yet  returning,  he  left  the  house.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  met  the  lady  and  told  her  that  he  was 
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very  sorry,  he  had  called,  waited,  and  had  to  leave  without 
having  seen  her.  '  Oh  !  I  knew  you  were  there,'  she  said 
with  a  charming  smile,  '  I  found  your  card  on  the  piano.'  " 
The  whole  company  were  laughing  and  really  enjojdng  the 
Httle  anecdote. 

"  Well,*'  sighed  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  '*  I  wish  I  could 
take  it  so  easy  as  that  lady,  but  I  am  so  particular.  My 
husband  says  I  should  go  out  more,  but  it  is  not  always 
convenient,  and,  besides,  it  does  not  always  amuse  you." 
"  As  for  that,  Mrs.  Drevosadski,  you  will  permit  me  to  tell 
you  to  take  the  advice  of  a  certain  Rabbi."  The  ladies 
were  smiling,  expecting  some  fun,  and  Mr.  Hartman 
began : 

"  In  Lithuania,  in  a  certain  town,  there  lived  a  very 
clever  Rabbi,  who,  although  very  pious,  was  not  blessed 
with  earthly  riches,  but  with  seven  daughters,  not  spring 
chickens,  and  single  into  the  bargain.  Once  the  Rabbetzin 
said  to  the  Rabbi,  '  What  will  be  the  final  purpose  with 
the  girls  ;  they  are  sitting  at  home,  with  no  diversion  what- 
ever. Surely,  we  must  see  that  they  should  go  out  more, 
and  have  some  enjoyment,  something  to  brighten  them 
up.*  The  Rabbi  said,  *  You  are  right,  my  wife.  I  know 
there  is  nothing  better  to  brighten  you  up  than  a  good,  hearty 
laugh ;  but  why  need  they  go  out  for  it  elsewhere  and 
spend  money  on  amusements  which  may  not  brighten 
them  up  at  all,  or  only  temporarily.  Besides,  you  cannot 
always  go  out.  They  can  have  it  at  home  easier,  and  at 
any  time.  Let  them  all  sit  down  in  a  circle,  and  tickle 
one  another.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  make  them  laugh, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  good  and  cheap  entertain- 
ment.* **  The  whole  company  were  laughing  again,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  joke. 

"My  mother,  bless  her,  was  a  great  believer  in  Rabbies,** 
said  another  lady.  "  She  was  somehow  always  suffering 
with  the  evil  eye.     I  remember  once  she  had  one  of  her 
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attacks,  and  the  doctor  whom  my  father  called  in  said 
it  was  indigestion,  but  my  mother  would  not  have  it.  She 
sent  me  to  her  favourite  Rabbi  to  have  the  evil  eye  charmed 
away.  She  gave  me  a  handkerchief,  which  had  been 
previously  tied  round  her  head.  The  Rabbi  whispered 
something  over  it,  and  after  putting  it  into  a  piece  of  blue 
paper,  on  which  were  written  some  mysterious  letters,  he 
breathed  into  the  handkerchief  and  cautioned  me  not  to 
speak  in  the  street  until  I  reached  home,  in  order  that  his 
breath  should  reach  my  mother  intact. 
?:  "  I  left  the  Rabbi's  place  with  the  best  intentions  not 
to  utter  a  sound,  and  begged  of  my  friend  who  was  with 
me  not  to  tempt  me  by  speaking  to  me.  I  braved  it  for 
some  time,  and  then  I  perceived  a  friend  of  mine  at  some 
distance  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  exclaimed 

quite  excitedly,  *  Oh,  look !  there  is  D ,'  but  immediately 

after  I  thought  of  the  broken  silence,  and  I  felt  quite 
alarmed. 

"  My  friend  promised  faithfully  not  to  tell.  I  handed 
the  parcel  over  to  my  mother,  and  she  placed  [it  |on  her 
head,  and  she  felt  quite  happy.  I  was  silently  jwatching 
to  see  whether  my  speaking  in  the  street  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  my  mother,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  that  she 
was  feehng  already  better.  After  that  I  had  my 
doubts  about  charming  away  the  evil  eye." 

"  Yes,  so  did  my  mother  tell  us  a  nice  story  about  a 
Rabbi,"  said  Miss  Freedman.  "  When  my  eldest  sister  was 
a  baby,  she  was  taken  ill  once.  Of  course,  my  mother's 
first  action  was  to  go  to  the  Rabbi.  She  was  not  admitted 
immediately  to  his  presence,  as  he  was  busy.  She  happened 
to  sit  down  near  a  door,  and  could  not  help  overhearing 
a  quarrel  between  the  Rabbi  and  Rabbetzin.  '  Our  Sarah 
is  very  ill,'  she  said,  *  we  must  do  something.'  'Don't 
worry,'  answered  the  Rabbi  in  a  soothing  tone ;  *  she 
will  be  all  right.     I  will  pray  for  her,  and  God  will  help.' 
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'  This  you  can  tell  to  your  dupes  who  come  to  you,' 
answered  the  wife,  '  but  for  my  child  I  will  have  a  doctor, 
fresh  air,  and  proper  nourishment.' 

"  This  time  my  mother  listened  to  the  Rabbetzin,  not 
to  the  Rabbi.  She  went  home  and  acted  accordingly." 
They  were  all  laughing. 

Mrs.  Shipeski  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "  It  reminds 
me,  Miss  Freedman,"  Mrs.  Shwatz  said,  "  what  you  say 
that  it  is  good  to  have  proper  food.  When  I  be  confinded 
with  mine  Chaila  (should  live !)  I  suffered  with  mine 
woman  (womb).  The  midwife  (a  cholera  be  on  her!),  didn't 
bind  me  up  well,  and  I  am  bad  all  these  blessed  years,  and 
I  was  intending  the  expensary  in  Leman  Street.  They 
gave  me  the  best  medicine,  what  you  couldn't  get  better 
if  you  paid  for  it,  and  I  was  getting  on  grand,  I  tell  you. 
After  that  I  got  the  infulenzza  and  ammonia  on  the  lungs 
shocking  bad.  My  husband  insulted  a  big  physician 
doctor — ^them  toffs  who  don't  take  less  than  five  guineas 
and  stays  ten  minutes. 

"  He  examined  me  and  also  mine  woman,  and  told  me 
that  I  must  have  a  reparation.  Oi,  you  can  think  what  I 
felt  when  I  heard  it.  It  got  dark  in  mine  eyes.  All  mine 
enemies  should  have  a  reparation,  but  not  me  !  A  woman 
told  me  that  the  missionaries  got  a  shocking  good  doctor, 
but  you  must  first  listen  to  their  prayers  and  preaching 
about  their  Yoisel  (Jesus) — a  black  year  on  them,  mine 
illness  also  !  " 

Mihma  Esther  spat  out. 

*'  Not  that  I  can't  afford  to  pay,  but  they  told  me  that 
he  was  a  good  doctor.  You  shouldn't  never  know  him  ! 
I  put  on  my  shabbiest  clothes  not  to  look  different  from 
the  other  women,  and  I  went.  He  examined  [me  shocking 
good,  every  bone  separately ;  it  was  worth  ten  pounds. 
He  was  so  patient,  I  told  him  the  story  from  the  beginning. 
He  asked  me  as  how  was  mine  appetite.     I  told  him  very 
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bad,  that  all  Meshumodims  (apostates)  should  have  such 
an  appetite.  Some  of  the  ladies  laughed  at  this.  "  Yes,  I 
forgot  mineself."  Mrs.  Shwatz  also  laughed.  "  And  do  you 
think  he  was  angry  ?  Not  him.  He  smiled  and  said, 
'  Poor  Meshumodim,  I  am  also  one  of  them  ! '  Then,  when 
I  told  him  about  the  reparation,  he  said,  *  What  reparation  ? 
What  you  need  is  plenty  of  fresh  hair  and  good  irishment 
(nourishment).'  Well,  I  went  to  Bath,  and  there,  thank 
God,  it  made  a  woman  of  me  ;  all  good  Jews  should  be  so 
weU  I  " 

"  When  I  was  under  the  knife,"  began  Mrs.  Drevo- 
sadski,  "  I  remember,  before  I  was  operated  on  the  '  pails,' 
I  also  went  to  the  Missionary  doctor.  He  advised  me  the 
same  what  the  West  End  physician.  You  must  admit  he 
is  a  very  clever  man,  but  what's  the  use  of  it  when  he  is 
a  Meshumod  ?  "  '*  I  can't  believe  it,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Shwatz.  "  He  couldn't  have  said  you  must  have  a  repara- 
tion. Why  didn't  he  advise  me  to  have  it  ?  It  couldn't 
have  been  the  same  doctor."  "  Allow  me  to  differ,"  said 
Mrs.  Drevosadski,  "  it  was  the  same  doctor ;  but  your 
complaint  was  different  than  mine.  I  assure  you  he  did 
advise  me  to  have  it  operated." 

Mrs.  Shwatz  still  looked  puzzled.  "It  is  true," 
explained  Mrs.  Drevosadski ;  "  perhaps  he  would  not  insist 
on  an  operation,  but  I  went  with  my  husband,  and  I  dare  say 
I  must  have  been  serious,  because  he  said  several  times  to  my 
husband  after  he  examined  me,  '  I  don't  like  the  state  of 
your  wife's  health  ;  no,  I  don't  Uke  her  at  all '  ;  and  he 
shook  his  head."  "  Excuse  me,  madam,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Hartman,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal,  but  it  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  expression.  A  woman  was  taken  ill ;  her 
husband  called  the  doctor.  After  carefully  examining 
her,  he  looked  serious. 

"  He  prescribed  a  medicine.  When  the  husband  was 
seeing  the  doctor  out,  he  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
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with  his  wife.  '  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it  yet,  but  I 
don't  like  the  symptoms  at  all/  he  said.  *  No,'  he 
added,  '  I  don't  like  her  at  all.'  '  Oh,  doctor,'  said  the 
husband,  '  you  only  found  it  out  to-day  ?  I  don't  like  her 
for  the  last  twenty  years.'  "  They  all  burst  out  laughing 
at  this. 

"So  it  was  when  he  examined  me,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz. 
"  He  measured  my  temperament  with  them  trometers." 
"  You  mean  term 'meter,"  corrected  Mrs.  Drevosadski, 
smilingly.  "  Yes,  them  trometers,  them  glass  things 
what  you  hold  in  your  mouth.  Of  course,  you  mustn't 
talk  ;  if  not,  the  heat  goes  out."  "  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Shwatz, 
it  is  trying  to  have  to  keep  quiet,"  remarked  Joe,  laughing. 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  ill  and  was  very  low  down 
in  the  dumps — I  must  have  had  a  very  high  temperature — 
the  doctor  told  me  a  fine  joke  which  did  make  me  laugh." 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  ladies. 

"  A  doctor  visited  a  lady  patient  who  was  not  quite 
well.  He  put  the  thermometer  into  her  mouth,  and  after 
a  while  examined  it,  and  seemed  not  to  be  satisfied,  and 
put  it  back  into  her  mouth.  The  husband  was  watching 
these  proceedings  with  great  interest.  In  the  next  room 
he  settled  the  doctor's  fees,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
could  sell  him  the  thermometer.  *  Willingly,'  the  doctor 
said,  and  handed  it  to  the  husband.  The  doctor  was  highly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  husband  gave  him  a  fiver  for  it. 
*  Well,  doctor,'  said  the  husband,  '  it  is  well  worth  that  to 
me,  for  this  is  the  only  remedy  I  have  ever  known  to  keep 
my  wife  quiet  for  fully  five  minutes.'  "  "  What  a  shame  1  " 
the  ladies  were  laughing  aloud.  "  Wicked  man  !  "  they 
said. 

"  When  I  had  mine  last  illness,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shnabel- 
owopski,  "  I  was  shocking  bad.  We  couldn't  get  no  nurse 
nowhere,  so  I  had  to  be  nursed  by  my  shicksa,  a  bad  year 
on  her !     She  didn't  understand  nothing ;    she  did  every- 
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thing  upside  down.     You  had  to  tell  her  seven  times  one 
word  and  then  she  forgot  half  of  it." 

I  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hartman,  "  it  is  a  blessing  to  have 
servants  who  understand  you  half  way,  as  I  have  heard  a 
good  story  about  it. 

"  A  gentleman  who  was  known  to  be  hard  to  please 
advertised  for  a  servant.  He  had  many  appUcants,  but 
they  would  not  do,  because  he  expected  that  when  he  told 
them  one  word  they  would  understand  seven.  At  last 
this  Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo.  A  man  called  who  said 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  demand.  One  day  his  master 
was  indisposed,  and  ordered  the  servant  to  call  a  doctor. 
The  servant  obeyed  promptly.  After  having  been  absent 
a  good  while,  he  returned.  '  What  was  the  delay  ?  '  in- 
quired the  master,  angrily.  '  Well,  sir,'  answered  the 
servant  quite  coolly,  '  I  acted  according  to  our  agreement. 
I  understood  seven  words  from  one.  I  went  for  the  doctor, 
clergyman,  undertaker,  ordered  the  coffin,  chose  the  burial 
ground,  wreath,  and  tombstone  .  .  .  and  here  is  the  bill  I '  " 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO. 
Miss   Brunin   is   Considering — But   May  Decide. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  last-described  visit  to  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
when  Miss  Brunin  entered  her  house  Miss  Lehrer 
handed  her  a  letter.  She  opened  it  and  glanced  over  the 
contents,  then  she  said,  "It  is  an  invitation  from  Mihma 
Esther  to  attend  an  important  meeting  next  week." 

**  I  wonder  what  may  be  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  ? 
Mihma  Esther  is  not  in  the  habit  of  having  social  gatherings 
at  her  place.    I  dare  say  we  will  meet  the  61ite  again."    '*  I 
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do  not  intend  to  go,"  said  Miss  Lehrer.  "  Why  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Brunin.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth/*  said  her  cousin, 
"it  is  because  I  detest  them  ;  I  think  I  could  apply  my 
time  to  something  better."  "  My  dear  girl,"  said  Miss 
Brunin,  "  and  do  you  think  that  I  like  them,  the  upstarts, 
these  empty-headed  gossip-mongers  ?  But  somehow  they 
begin  to  amuse  me  rather,  because  they  are  a  great  study 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  I  took  them  more 
seriously,  but  when  one  gets  to  know  them  better,  one  does 
not  know  whether  to  pity  them  or  to  regard  them  as  an 
entertainment."  "  I  do  not  see  where  one  can  be  amused 
by  them,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  who  seemed  displeased.  "After 
all,  they  have  nothing  to  say  ;  and  how  trying  it  is  to  listen 
to  their  everlasting  bragging  about  their  shicksas,  food, 
kids,  blackmailing  one  another  in  their  absence,  criticizing 
their  friends  in  a  most  vulgar  way,  again  being  criticized  in 
turn,  to  listen  to  their  illnesses,  their  doctors,  or  to  hear  all 
about  their  new  houses,  expensive  furniture,  motor-cars, 
with  which  they  vie  with  each  other,  the  same  thing  over 
again  ;  and  none  of  them  has  a  good  word  to  say  about  the 
other." 

"  But,  Rose,  what  do  you  expect  of  them?  "  asked  Miss 
Brunin.  "  You  must  not  forget  that  these  people,  although 
very  rich  now,  are  of  a  very  low  extraction,  the  most  of  them 
cannot  even  sign  their  names  except  by  putting  an  X,  and 
those  who  do  know  are  not  less  vulgar  and  arrogant.  They 
are  full  of  superstition  and  gross  ignorance,  and  have  a  lot 
of  malice  in  them.  Why,  they  cannot  even  grasp  the  rudi- 
ments of  honour,  nor  have  they  an  idea  of  what  self-respect 
means.  They  are,  after  all,  an  ignorant  lot,  and  as  such  you 
have  to  take  them.  Their  idea  of  God  is  nothing  but  a 
bogey-man  to  them. 

*'  And  their  religion — it  consists  of  fear  of  mixing  the 
wrong  fork  with  the  wrong  spoon,  the  wrong  knife  with  the 
wrong  plate,  which  taken  altogether  with  kosher  and  trifah, 
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meat  and  milk,  makes  up  a  religion  of  the  stomach.  Beyond 
this,  they  cannot  venture."  "  All  this  is  quite  true,"  Miss 
Lehrer  agreed.  "  They  have  not  a  spark  of  spirituahty 
amongst  themselves." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  these  upstarts 
cannot  be  blamed,  for  all  that ;  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  any  school,  as  most  of  them  were 
felling  hands,  button-hole  makers,  cigarette  makers,  semp- 
stresses, sleeve  hands,  or  some  other  factory  hand.  Some 
again  who  came  over  to  England  when  very  young  and  were 
compelled  to  go  to  school  were  brought  up  in  the  slums, 
surrounded  by  pestilential  atmosphere,  and  what  they  ever 
acquired  in  school  besides  reading  and  writing  has  been 
destroyed  by  their  *  bewigged '  mothers  with  their  rich 
vocabulary  of  cursing,  which  they  can  render  into  English 
to  perfection. 

*'  As  such  they  married  their  equals — tailors,  bootmakers, 
old  clo'  dealers,  and  rag  and  bone  merchants — and  they  do 
not  make  a  secret  of  the  fact,  they  rather  boast  of  it  that 
education  counts  for  nothing  since  their  husbands,  too,  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  yet  have  made  their  pile."  "  It 
seems,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  **  that  their  acquired  wealth  has 
certainly  changed  neither  their  character  nor  their  manners, 
still  less  their  appetites.  For,  in  spite  of  having  moved  up  in 
more  fashionable  quarters,  with  their  ill-bred  children,  they 
are  nothing  but  a  nuisance  to  their  better-class  Christian 
neighbours,  for  whose  feeUngs  they  take  no  consideration, 
but  rather  cause  their  more  refined  co-religionists  to  look 
for  new  quarters.  Is  it  not  awful  ?  "  "  After  all,*  said 
Miss  Brunin,  "  they  are  only  but  the  rabble,  the  scum  of 
our  race,  these  upstarts  ;  they  cannot  deny  their  colours." 
"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  "  what  about  our  Christian 
neighbours  ?  They  do  not  know  the  difference,  they  do  not 
know  that  these  are  only  the  gipsies.  The  man  in  the 
street  does  not  know  the  distinction.     After  all,  it  is  this 
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class  which  is  best  known  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
brazen  boldness — who,  during  the  war,  when  everything 
looked  so  black,  with  the  whole  country  in  mourning, 
threatened  by  famine  and  defeat,  these  Jewish  gipsies, 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  men,  went  about  the 
streets  displaying  costly  garments,  expensive  furs,  and 
jewellery  of  all  descriptions,  and  making  themselves  con- 
spicuous through  their  vulgar  and  tactless  behaviour. 

"  We  remember  the  onslaught  of  some  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  Jews  in  general,  while  it  was  only  these  upstarts  who 
were  playing  cards  in  the  trains  to  Brighton  and  those  other 
places  where  they  used  to  go  to  during  the  air  raids,  with 
their  overbearing  wives,  carr3dng  the  fowls  from  Petticoat 
Lane,  some  of  them  even  plucking  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
in  the  train  with  their  heavily  bejewelled  fingers,  making 
themselves  objectionable  to  all  the  other  passengers. 

"  As  I  say,'*  said  Miss  Lehrer  further,  "  the  men  in  the 
street  knew  them  as  Jews,  and  as  such,  naturally  enough, 
they  attacked  us  without  discrimination.  Their  bitterness 
arose  against  the  Jews  in  general.  They  altogether  over- 
looked the  many  thousands  of  Jewish  families  who  were 
bereaved  of  and  mourning  their  sons,  who  had  died  for  their 
country,  who  had  given  their  best  to  save  England  in  the 
time  of  need.  They  overlooked  our  poor  brethren,  the  honest, 
straightforward,  hardworking,  Jewish  working  men,  with 
their  careworn,  bloodless  faces,  toiling  under  terrible  con- 
ditions, who  contributed  with  their  health  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  suffered  throughout  the  war  by  privation 
and  lack  of  nourishment.  They  who  remained  behind 
during  the  air  raids  had  to  meet  the  onslaught ,  even 
their  taking  cover  was  attacked. 

"  Not  less  those  Jews  who  are  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances, men  well  known  for  their  integrity,  honesty,  and 
thrift — men  of  excellent  character,  patriots,  good,  loyal 
English   citizens,    who,    together   with   their   fellow   men, 
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worked  hand  in  hand  for  the  common  good  and  welfare  of 
the  community.  Not  to  mention  the  refined,  cultured, 
noble  class  of  English  Jews,  or  men  of  great  learning  who 
have  enriched  English  literature,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves in  art  and  science,  or  Jews  belonging  to  the  various 
learned  professions.  Of  these  Jews  the  man  in  the  street 
knows  nothing,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  who  seemed  to  be  in- 
dignant. *'  What  he  did  know  about  the  Jews  in  that 
terrible  time  was  what  he  saw  in  the  street."  '*  Oh,  my 
dear  Rose,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  you  know  very  well  that 
when  you  have  a  quantity  of  good  apples  in  your  cupboard 
nothing  is  known  of  them,  except  when  you  have  a  few 
rotten  ones  ;  they  soon  make  themselves  felt  by  their 
nauseous  smeU . 

"  After  all. "  continued  Miss  Brunin,  "  each  nation  has 
its  own  dregs  ,  if  you  look  for  bad  ones,  you  will  find  them 
in  all  nations.  It  is  .true  they  did  a  lot  of  mischief,  created  a 
lot  of  enmit  / ;  but  what  will  you  have  ?  They  are  an 
ignorant  lot,  and  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Miss  Lehrer,  "  but  I  wish  the  people 
outside  would  look  on  it  in  the  same  light.  I  wish  I  could 
make  it  known  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  all  the  streets  of 
London  that  these  are  not  the  Jews,  but  the  pariahs.  They 
are  the  scum  of  our  race,  the  rabble  of  our  nation,  Jewish 
gipsies,  moneybags  without  souls  and  without  feelings.  I 
simply  abhor  them,  these  upstarts,  because  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  nation  and  a  curse  in  themselves." 

Miss  Brunin  was  watching  the  girl,  who  was  quite  carried 
away  by  her  feelings,  and  said,  "  All  right,  my  dear  girl, 
do  not  take  it  to  heart.  Perhaps  some  day  some  courageous 
person  will  have  the  boldness  to  point  it  out  to  the  world 
and  thus  save  the  honour  of  Israel."  "  But  what  about  the 
clergy,  the  leaders  of  the  community  ?  "  asked  Rose. 
"  Is  it  not  their  place  to  point  it  out  to  them  ?  " 
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**  I  do  not  think  they  would  dare  to,"  said  Miss  Brunin. 
"  Besides,  who  are  the  clergy  ?  The  Shochet  ?  Chasan  ? 
Mohel  ?  Reader  ?  They  all  call  themselves  clergy  and 
wear  the  garb  of  clergymen,  but  most  of  them  are  ignorant, 
narrow-minded  fanatics  with  little  or  no  education,  and  the 
recognized  clergy  of  the  United  Synagogue  are  quite 
satisfied  with  matters  as  they  are  ;  and  those  who  are  not 
do  not  wish  to  be  heroes  and  martyrs.  They  dare  not  stand 
up  to  point  out  the  evils  of  their  congregants.  Besides,  it 
would  only  cause  more  friction  and  division  amongst 
themselves.  It  must  be  left  to  the  layman  who  is  not  a 
paid  servant  of  the  Synagogue,  to  a  person  who  knows  them 
thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  cause  at  heart." 

Miss  Lehrer  looked  up  at  Miss  Brunin  and  said,  "  Who 
is  more  capable  of  undertaking  this  thankless  task  than 
you  ?  Who  knows  them  better  than  you,  who  has  worked 
so  many  years  amongst  them  ?  Who  has  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  studying  them  ?  I  am  sure  that  you  could 
write  volumes  about  them."  "  It  is  true,"  said  Miss  Brunin, 
**  so  I  could,  but  it  requires  a  more  competent  person  than 
myself,  a  person  with  greater  experience  and  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  person  who  knows  them  from 
more  than  one  side  to  co-operate  with  me,  who  can  handle 
the  matter  in  a  more  masterly  way  than  I  can.  Not  until 
then  would  I  dream  of  undertaking  such  an  arduous  and 
most  delicate  task  of  such  great  responsibility.  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  Rose,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  apart  from  the 
many  abuses  and  attacks  which  await  me.  But  I  do  not 
mind  it,  so  long  as  I  serve  a  good  cause." 

'*  Now,  Rose,  and  what  about  Mihma  Esther's  meeting  ? 
Have  you  decided  to  go  ?  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good  soul. 
She  is  sincere  and  means  well."  "  Oh,  no  !  Anna,  I  have 
nothing  against  her.  She  is  an  old-fashioned,  very  reUgious, 
and  superstitious  lady,  which  I  even  respect  in  her,  but, 
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after  all,  she  can  teach  me  nothing  and  I  can  leam  still 
less. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  if  Mihma  Esther  were  born  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  even  a  Mohamedan,  she  would  still 
be  the  same  Mihma  Esther,  only  worshipping  different 
saints."  "  Undoubtedly,"  remarked  Miss  Brunin.  *'  Be- 
sides," continued  Miss  Lehrer,  "  her  saints  do  not  interest 
me,  nor  do  her  martyrs,  who,  after  all,  can  only  prove  they 
had  a  faith  for  which  they  died,  but  not  the  truth  of  it." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-THREE. 
Mihma  Esther  Means  Business. 

AFTER  that  memorable  visit  to  Mrs.  Jacobs,  Mihma 
Esther  went  home  broken-hearted,  both  in  spirit  and 
heart,  very  much  grieved  at  what  she  had  heard  at  the 
Jacobs',  and  decided  once  and  for  all  to  call  them  together 
and  put  the  case  before  them.  All  this  had  disturbed  her 
mind,  and  had  cost  her  many  a  sleepless  night.  The  invita- 
tions had  been  sent  out  and  the  meeting  has  already  taken 
place.  For  that  which  had  happened  during  this,  special 
meeting  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Brunin,  who  reported  it 
to  her  cousin.  We  here  put  it  before  our  readers  as  we 
received  it. 

The  ladies  came  in  large  numbers  and  were  all,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  attired  in  sombre  coloured  dresses  with  a 
marked  absence  of  jewellery.  While  Mihma  Esther  was 
still  absent,  giving  her  final  instructions  to  her  maid,  the 
ladies  were  discussing  in  a  semi-whisper  that  they  were 
eager  to  know  the  cause  and  were  wondering  what  may 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  invitation,  as  Mihma  Esther 
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was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  social  gatherings  at  her 
place. 

*'  I  wonder  if  she  will  tell  us  of  her  birthday,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Phillips.  "  Of  course,  I  don't  mind  to  contribute 
generously  towards  it."  "  And  so  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Trooper. 
"  Never  mind  how  much  it  will  cost  me,"  said  Mrs.  Falk, 
"  Mihma  Esther  deserves  it."   To  which  all  the  ladies  agreed! 

But  Mrs.  Sonnestrahl  looked  a  bit  serious  ;  she  knew 
that  Mihma  Esther  knew  nothing  about  the  present,  which 
she  had  proposed  to  the  ladies  on  her  own  initiative.  When 
Mihma  Esther  returned  to  the  room,  the  ladies  were  all 
taking  their  seats,  as  they  were  all  eager  to  assure  her  that 
they  had  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  wonderful  life 
of  the  great  Tzaddik  and  that  it  had  set  them  thinking  about 
many  a  thing  and  that  they  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  there 
were  not  many  such  holy  men  nowadays  ;  if  there  were, 
the  Messiah  would  have  come  long  ago.  They  expressed 
their  wish  that  Mihma  Esther  might  give  them  the  pleasure 
of  many  more  edifying  evenings,  which  they  would  appreciate 
very  much.    Mihma  Esther  stood  up  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  sisters,  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your 
presence  to-day,  whereby  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  great  appreciation  which 
you  have  shown  me  in  many  letters  concerning  that  evening 
to  which  you  refer.  It  simply  proves  how  eager  you  are  to 
learn,  how  much  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  spiritual 
things.  This  very  fact  has  caused  me  to  call  you  together  in 
order  to  put  a  very  serious  question  to  you,  a  question 
which  concerns  your  own  souls. 

"  I  have  realized  since  our  last  meeting  how  much  you 
have  to  learn,  and  how  much  more  you  have  to  unlearn." 
The  ladies  felt  a  little  uneasy  and  looked  at  each  other.  "  In 
my  last  narrative  concerning  the  Tzaddik,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  that  each  Jew  or  Jewess  is  constantly 
creating  good  or  bad  spirit  according  to  their  mitzwahs 
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or  their  sins.  These,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  fearful 
days,  are  entered  into  the  Book  of  Chronicles  in  a  kind  of 
credit  and  debit  account,  the  whole  being  reckoned  up  on 
Rosh  Hashanah  (New  Year)  as  we  have  it  in  the  prayer 
book.  The  result  is  sealed  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  with  it  the  fate  of  each  individual  soul  for  the  next 
year,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 

"  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  some  of  our  dear  friends, 
whom  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  present,  have  been 
called  home,  some  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  meet  their  Creator  ; 
quite  smart,  fashionable  ladies  they  were. 

"  What  their  fate  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  we  guess." 
The  ladies  shivered.  "  Now,  ladies,"  she  said  further,  *'  my 
intention  this  evening  was  to  point  out  to  you  that  with 
death  everything  does  not  end,  as  you  well  know,  but  rather 
begins.  This  world  is  only  a  vestibule,  a  kind  of  outer 
court.  Our  life  here,  compared  with  eternity,  is  like  a  drop 
in  the  ocean.  Our  course  will  soon  run  out,  because  our 
days  are  numbered.  A  few  years  more,  a  few  years  less, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to  go  ;  and  only  God  knows 
how  many  of  us  may  be  missing  at  our  next  meeting." 

The  ladies  again  felt  as  if  a  cold  perspiration  was  coming 
over  them. 

"  As  I  have  said,  we  will  have  to  leave  everything  behind, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  go."  Here  she  paused. 
"To  go  where  ?  That  is  the  question.  Sooner  or  later, 
your  beautiful  ball-dresses  and  expensive  fur  coats  will  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  cheap  Tachrichem  (shrouds).  Your 
beautiful  houses,  with  all  the  furniture  and  costly  ornaments, 
will  have  to  be  exchanged  for  a  wet,  cold,  dark  grave.  Your 
beautiful  skins  and  complexions,  artificial  or  not,  on  which 
you  have  spent  so  much  time  will  be  given  over  to  the 
worms. 

"  Your  nails,  to  which  you  have  given  so  much  care, 
will  of  their  own  accord  grow  like  claws,  to  be  manicured 
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by  the  demons.  Your  coiffure  will  turn  into  mockery ; 
your  flesh  will  become  corrupt  and  will  go  over  in  decay,  a 
table  d'hote  for  worms  and  reptiles.  Your  children  may 
remember  you  for  a  certain  time,  and  sometimes  not  even 
this,  but  will  cease  in  the  second  generation  and  you  will 
pass  into  oblivion.'* 

"  What  have  you  done  on  this  earth,"  she  asked  in 
measured  tones,  "  during  your  lifetime  for  your  unhappy 
souls,  and  how  are  you  going  to  meet  the  great  day  of 
judgment  ?  What  have  you  done  for  the  salvation  of  your 
souls,  and  how  do  you  think  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
just  Judge  ?  My  heart  is  bleeding,"  she  said  with  emotion, 
*'  when  I  see  Jewish  women  act  and  live  as  if  they  would 
never  die  and  have  to  give  an  account  for  all  which  they 
have  done  and  left  undone.  This  evening,  particularly,  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  of  that  last  gathering  at  Mrs. 
Jacobs*,  where  Jewesses,  some  of  you  in  all  shamelessness, 
were  glorying  in  your  sins. 

**  Playing  with  sin,  deadly  sin,  not  realizing  that  you  are 
only  heaping  condemnation  upon  condemnation  for  the  day, 
for  the  terrible  day  which  may  overtake  some  of  you  when 
you  least  expect  it.  You  are  deliberately  committing  deadly 
sins  for  the  sake  of  preserving  your  health.  You  do  unlawful 
things  in  order  to  remain  attractive  and  good-looking. 
Fools  that  you  are,  you  cannot  prolong  a  single  day,  you 
cannot  preserve  your  health,  your  days  may  be  cut  off,  the 
darkness  overtake  you  suddenly  just  in  the  middle  of  your 
pleasure-seeking  life,  forgetting  that  all  your  pleasures,  all 
your  enjoyments  may  turn  into  grief,  agony,  and  despair. 
That  conversation  of  yours  on  that  evening  was  so  repulsive 
and  heartrending  that  it  caused  me  to  call  you  together  and 
speak  to  you  concerning  your  vanity  and  how  you  gamble 
away  your  eternity  for  mere  trifles  of  the  moment.  Do  you 
think  that  you  will  live  everlastingly  ?  Do  you  think  that 
God  can  be  mocked  ?    Why,  your  whole  hfe  is  a  mockery  ! 
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"  Fancy  Jewish  mothers,  probably  from  kosher  fathers 
and  mothers,  should  forget  themselves  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  outrage  every  Jewish  sentiment  and  feeling,  nay, 
even  all  decency  which  pertains  to  a  Jewish  woman  1  Think 
for  a  moment,  mothers  of  children  should  appear  in  a 
public  place  half  naked,  their  body  shown  out  up  till  the 
breasts,  with  hair  made  up  with  the  help  of  false  hair,  and 
should  allow  themselves  openly  to  be  embraced  by  another 
man,  probably  of  another  woman,  and  turn  with  him  about 
the  room,  spinning  like  a  top,  to  the  noise  of  excitable 
music — what  they  call  valsing  !  Would  you  call  this  Jewish 
respectabiUty,  or  Jewish  dignity,  as  becomes  a  Jewish 
mother  ?    I  call  this  degradation  I 

"  I  should  also  wish,  although  unwillingly,  to  touch 
upon  a  topic  which  you  light-heartedly  discussed,  namely, 
the  eating  of  pork.  As  if  that  would  be  the  only  means  on 
which  the  very  life  depends  !  Most  of  you  have  polluted 
your  souls  with  that  forbidden  food  ;  you  have  got  used  to 
it,  and  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  How  deeply  our 
Jewish  women  have  fallen  I  "  she  exclaimed,  sadly.  "  There 
was  a  time  when  Jewish  mothers  would  rather  undergo  the 
greatest  tortures,  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than 
even  touch  this  forbidden  food  ;  and  you,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  are  eating  it  for  the  sake  of  lust  and  refined  appetites, 
as  becomes  fashionable  ladies. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  about  a  mother  who  sacri- 
ficed more  than  her  beauty  and  appetite  for  the  sake  of 
her  God,  and  what  she  underwent  for  refusing  to  eat  this 
forbidden  food  ..."  And  she  read  to  them  the  story  of 
the  mother  with  the  seven  sons,  as  recorded  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  continued  Mihma  Esther,  "  let  me 
tell  you  that  these  were  not  the  only  heroes  who  died  a 
most  cruel  death  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  of  our  fathers. 
We  have  had  legions  of  heroes  and  heroines.     I  need  not 
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mention  the  Spanish  Inquisition  with  all  its  diaboUcal 
instruments  of  torture,  devilish  inventions,  and  devices  of 
all  sorts,  to  intensify  suffering,  torture,  and  agony.  But 
we  need  not  go  so  far  back  as  that. 

**  You  all  know  what  our  poor  people  suffered  in  Russia, 
under  Nicholas  the  First.  Little  children  of  eight  years  of 
age,  tender  and  helpless,  were  torn  away  from  their  mothers 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  These  little  heroes  underwent  all 
the  possible  torments  when  they  tried  to  induce  them  to 
pollute  their  souls.  Thousands  died  under  the  tortures  of 
their  tormentors.  These  inhuman  monsters  used  to  take  the 
httle  ones  to  the  vapour  baths,  where  the  heat  was  so  intense 
that  their  skins  got  scorched  and  in  some  instances  came  off 
their  bodies  ;  many  remained  there  lifeless.  If  they  would 
eat  chazor  !  But  they  refused,  and  there  was  no  mother 
near  them  to  encourage,  to  inspire  them  to  die  for  their 
rehgion. 

"  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Jewish  mother  saw  her  sons 
beaten  with  cords,  their  bodies  lacerated  and  bleeding 
from  a  thousand  wounds,  skinned  alive,  their  tongues  cut 
out  and  their  limbs  torn  and  roasted  alive.  If  they  would 
only  have  given  way  and  tasted  this  abominable  meat 
they  would  not  only  have  saved  themselves  these  untold 
sufferings,  but  be  placed  in  high  position.  Yet  they  pre- 
ferred death,  and  what  a  death  !  And  here,"  she  said  in  a 
choked  voice,  "  are  Jewish  women  whom  the  Lord  has 
helped,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  their  pious  parents.  They 
go  to  fashionable  doctors,  pay  them  heavily  in  order  that 
they  should  advise  them  to  eat  swine,  which  they  are  made 
to  believe  does  them  good. 

"  What  a  farce  !  What  a  mockery  !  Nay,  what  a  shame, 
and  what  a  degradation  !  How  deep  have  fallen  the  daughters 
of  Israel !  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
Jewish  mother  and  her  sons  ;  and  that  was  because  they 
did  not  want  to  eat  chazor  to  pollute  their  souls.     How 
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much  greater  will  be  your  suffering,  how  much  more  will 
your  torments  and  tortures  be  in  hell  for  having  eaten  it  ? 
What  excuse  can  you  give — when  you  will  be  skinned,  your 
limbs  torn  asunder,  your  tongues  cut  out,  and  you  will  be 
roasted  alive,  indefinitely  ?  Oh  I  "  she  burst  out  in  tears, 
"  when  I  begin  to  think  of  the  terrible  punishment  which 
awaits  you,  how  each  of  your  hairs  will  be  turned  into  a 
poisonous  serpent,  eating  into  your  very  brain,  your  blood 
which  you  tried  to  heat  through  excitement  will  turn  into 
liquid  fire  and  will  pass  through  your  very  veins,  and  your 
breasts  which  you  exposed  will  be  sucked  by  reptiles,  and 
your  tongues  which  you  have  used  for  flattery,  calumny, 
and  idle  talk  !  " 

Many  women  burst  out  crying,  some  were  half  hysterical , 
but  most  of  them  were  trembling  and  begged  of  Mihma 
Esther  to  stop,  not  to  speak  any  more  personally. 

Mihma  Esther  was  silent.  She  looked  pale  and  seemed 
to  be  agitated  by  an  inner  conflict,  but  remained  silent. 

The  ladies  were  conseience-stricken,  for  there  were  a 
good  many  of  them  who  had  eaten  pork,  but  had  been  less 
outspoken  than  those  who  ate  it  by  the  doctor's  orders. 
They  suffered.  After  a  while  they  all  calmed  down  some- 
what, and  Mihma  Esther  resumed  her  speech. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  "  when  a  Jew  dies  he  is  placed 
on  the  floor  with  the  feet  facing  the  door,  covered  up  with  a 
black  cloth  and  surrounded  with  a  number  of  burning 
candles,  according  to  his  means.  Poverty  and  riches  cease 
to  count  here,  but  the  spirits  he  has  created  surround  him. 
They  may  be  good  angels  ;  they  may  be  bad  demons. 
You  remember  what  the  Tzaddick  saw  when  the  wicked 
man  was  carried  to  the  cemetery  ;  as  also  when  the  righteous 
man  died,  how  he  saw  him  surrounded  by  the  Shechinah 
and  legions  of  angels  ?  After  the  body  had  been  interred, 
we  read  that  the  angel  Domah  addresses  himself  to  the  corpse 
in  Hebrew  and  demands  his  name  ;  and  if  he  does  not  know 
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it,  Domah  splits  open  the  abdomen  of  the  corpse,  removes 
the  entrails  and  throws  them  into  the  face  of  the  corpse, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  howling  demons  who  are  watching 
for  it. 

*'  Every  man  must  suffer  because  his  soul  must  first  be 
purified,"  said  Mihma  Esther.  "  The  soul  receives  a  new 
body  and  it  goes  down  to  hell.  Even  the  best  Jew  or  Jewess 
must  at  least  remain  there  for  twelve  months,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  month  of  Nissan,  when  all  souls  are  at  rest. 
Therefore,  we  Jews  consider  a  person  who  dies  in  this  month 
as  being  fortunate.  On  the  way  to  hell  the  sinner  meets  the 
monstrous-looking  demons  of  torture,  when  they  scourge 
him  with  burning  twigs. 

"  They  throw  him  afterwards  into  a  fiery  mountain. 
From  that  mountain  of  fire  he  is  thrown  down  into  a  valley 
of  intense  cold,  where  he  gets  frozen  ;  he  is  then  thrown  up 
again  into  the  volcano.  And  this  goes  on  for  numberless 
times,  from  the  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold.  But  when 
he  is  a  great  sinner,  those  demons  of  torture  stand  separated 
from  one  another  at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles  ; 
and  when  the  body  is  being  hurled  through  this  great  distance 
from  one  demon  to  another,  it  encounters  sixty  thousand 
more  of  the  most  fearful  demons,  who  in  their  turn  each 
scourge  it  with  burning  twigs,  and  its  sufferings  are  indescrib- 
able. 

"  After  a  time  the  sinner  is  ordered  to  descend  into 
hell,  where  he  remains  twelve  months — the  most  he  can 
endure.  .  .  According  to  the  account,"  she  further  said, 
"  the  length  of  hell  is  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  years' 
wanderings,  the  width  is  four  hundred  years*  wanderings. 
Once  the  unfortunate  one  has  entered  the  hell,  there  he 
loses  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  regain  the  door,  for  no 
sooner  does  he  think  that  he  is  nearing  the  entrance  than 
the  poor  soul  finds  to  its  horror  that,  instead  of  getting 
nearer,  it  is  removed  from  the  gate  at  a  distance  of  four 
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hundred  years*  width  and  twelve  hundred  years'  length. 
And  so  the  poor  suffering  soul  wanders  about  in  hell  for 
33,333  years.  But  the  righteous  man  who  enters  into  hell 
finds  the  door  as  soon  as  his  time  expires. 

"  The  fire  of  the  Gehenna  is  six  hundred  times  more 
intense  than  the  heat  of  our  earth,  even  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  highest  degree.  The  coals  are  as  big  as 
mountains,  and  near  by  is  a  river  of  brimstone,  sulphur, 
and  pitch,  wherein  the  souls  are  plunged  three  times  daily, 
to  take  a  bath  ;  since  their  newly-created  bodies  are  in- 
destructible, their  pains  and  agonies  cannot  terminate  with 
death. 

* ' '  Af  cas  Ruchel',  a  book  which  is  a  great  authority  in  these 
matters,  says  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  hell — one  an 
earthly  one,  the  other  in  heaven.  It  is  Ge-Ben-Hinnom. 
It  is  a  sea  of  burning  fire,  poisonous  liquids,  prepared  for 
those  who  have  not  kept  Judaism.  Everyone  must  pass 
through  hell,  in  order  to  burn  out  even  the  smallest  sin 
which  he  may  have  committed,  since  no  impure  soul  can 
appear  before  the  Holiest  of  the  Holiest.  There  is  also,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  with  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  a  sea  of  fire  of  many  degrees,  and  the  sinners 
are  grouped  according  to  their  sins,  and  given  over  to  the 
various  demons  and  devils  of  torture  to  deal  with. 

"  We  find  in  the  '  Talmud  Messachta  Gehinnom  '  that 
Rabbi  Yesua  Ben  Levi  ventured  out  once.  He  met  the 
prophet  Elijah,  who  descended  to  pay  an  earthly  visit. 
'  After  a  while,*  said  the  Rabbi,  '  the  prophet  asked  me 
whether  I  should  Hke  to  see  what  it  looks  hke  in  the 
Gehinnom.  He  would  place  me  at  the  gate  of  it.*  Oh  ! 
What  terrible  things  the  Rabbi  saw  there.  Here  are  his 
own  words  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Holy  Books.  He 
saw  people  hanging  from  their  hands  and  feet,  and  their 
food  consisted  of  burning  hot  coals  ;  others  were  sitting 
about  and  living  worms  were  eating  their  flesh.    '  That  is/ 
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remarked  Elijah,  *  what  the  prophet  Isaiah  said,  *'  the  im- 
mortal worm  or  the  worm  that  never  dies.'* ' 

*'  Others  are  made  to  eat  burning  hot  sand  and  many 
other  terrible  things  of  intense  heat  and  intense  cold.  In 
our  Talmud  it  is  again  recorded  that  Rabbi  Akiba  once  met 
a  deceased  man  who  was  carrying  a  heavy  bundle  of  wood. 
When  the  Rabbi  noticed  it  he  inquired  of  the  deceased  man 
the  reason  for  it.  The  unfortunate  man  answered  that  he 
had  been  adjudged  that  he  should  cut  the  wood  daily  with 
which  he  made  his  own  fire  in  order  to  be  burned.  This 
process  went  on  each  day.  He  is  created  anew,  roasted 
alive  till  he  dies,  and  thereby  is  continually  undergoing 
daily  sufferings.  Yes,  my  good  women,"  said  Mihma 
Esther,  "  many  of  these  poor  souls  have  been  adjudged  to 
undergo  the  sufferings  of  hell  in  a  manner  which  no  human 
being  can  describe,  and  often  for  what  some  of  you  may 
consider  as  petty  little  sins,  sins  committed  out  of  necessity, 
as  you  say,  quite  insignificant  ones,  for  which  you  easily 
excuse  yourselves,  such  as  for  the  sake  of  health  to  break  the 
fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  the  carrying  of  umbrellas 
and  handbags  on  a  Sabbath,  the  penalty  for  which  is 
death. 

"  How  many  of  you  are  particular  with  regard  to  the 
exact  time  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  candles  ?  How  many  of 
you  are  provided  with  a  new  tooth-brush  on  Passover  ? 
And  what  about  the  tooth-powder  and  paste  ?  Not  to 
mention  the  face-powder,  which  is  distinctly  chometz 
(unlawful),  over  which  the  law  pronounced  the  death 
penalty. 

'*  How  many  of  you  break  the  Sabbath  day  by  making 
your  toilet,  when  many  hairs  are  combed  out,  which  is 
equivalent  to  many  trees  being  torn  out,  which  means 
death  to  the  transgressor  ? 

"  Remember  the  man  who  only  picked  up  sticks  on  a 
Sabbath,  and  whom  our   law-giver   Moses  ordered   to  be 
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stoned  to  death.  And  how  many  of  you  are  leaving  the 
making  kosher  of  the  meat  to  the  shicksa,  and  allowing  her 
to  handle  the  wine,  which  thus  becomes  unlawful  ? 

"  Hundreds  of  such  little  sins,  to  which  no  attention  is 
paid,  are  big  enough  each  to  bring  upon  you  eternal  con- 
demnation. They  become  insurmountable  mountains  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell.  Poor  souls,  Uttle  do  you  know  that 
these  very  neglected  *  peccadillos '  will  hang  on  your  necks 
like  heavy  stones  and  drag  you  down  to  perdition.'* 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FOUR. 
All  Is  Well  //  it  Ends  Well. 

THE  ladies  really  seemed  to  be  moved,  and  in  great 
consternation.  Some  of  them  actually  began  to 
believe  that  little  demons,  with  their  ghostly  faces,  with 
their  diaboUcal  grimaces,  horrible-looking  creatures,  actual 
infernal  ghosts,  were  lurking  about,  and  were  ready  to 
jump  at  them.  They  were  afraid,  as  if  their  end  was 
near  and  they  were  going  to  die;  but  none  of  them 
dared  speak.  Some  were  sighing  deeply,  others  were 
continually  wetting  their  dried  lips,  and  some  of  the  ladies 
were  looking  ghostly,  with  expressions  of  terror  on  their 
faces. 

So  they  remained  some  time  in  silence.  Suddenly 
rehef  came  to  many  ;  they  burst  out  crying,  and  for  some 
time  there  was  nothing  heard  but  their  sobbing.  "  Mihma 
Esther  I  "  said  one,  "  you  do  frighten  us."  "  We  were  not 
prepared  for  this,"  said  another.  "  What  is  it  that  you 
want  us  to  do  ?  "  asked  another.  "  We  do  not  want  to 
die  yet — we  are  still  young,"  some  of  them  pleaded.     "  We 
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are  mothers  of  little  children  ;  have  pity  on  us  I  "  "  Oh  ! 
it  is  awful,"  exclaimed  another  one. 

"  I  felt,"  confessed  another  one,  "  that  the  hair  on  my 
head  began  to  stand  up."  "  Oh,  please  do  tell  us  some- 
thing else,"  they  begged  of  her  ;  "we  are  so  frightened." 
"  Tell  us  rather  something  to  cheer  us  up,"  others  said. 
"As  we  have  heard  so  much  about  the  terrible  hell,  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  souls  in  the  Gehanna,  will 
you  not  tell  us  something  about  the  Garden  of  Eden  too  ? 
Do,  dear,"  many  begged  of  her,  piteously.  "  Yes,  give 
us  something  about  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  do 
all  of  us  good,"  was  their  opinion.  "  Yes,"  remarked 
others,  "  it  will  be  ever  so  much  more  interesting  to  hear 
about  the  happy  ones,  it  will  inspire  us  to  become  religious, 
and  to  become  really  better  Jewish  women.  We  implore 
you,  do  tell  us  about  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  don't  let  us 
pass  our  nights  in  fear  and  agony." 

"  It  will  affect  very  much  our  health  as  well  as  our 
spirits  ;  it  will  cause  us  to  have  many  a  nightmare."  And 
so  they  went  on  beseeching  her  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
Mihma  Esther  resumed  her  speech. 

"  If  you  will  remember,"  she  said,  "  when  I  spoke  about 
hell,  I  mentioned  two  kinds  of  hell,  an  earthly  one  and  a 
heavenly  one.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  there 
are  two  different  localities,  but  rather  degrees.  The  same 
is  with  the  sufferers.  Some  souls  are  suffering  in  a  newly- 
created  and  indestructible  body,  others  without  it  ;  which 
may  be  compared  for  the  sake  of  an  explanation  to  material 
or  bodily  suffering  and  soul  and  mental  suffering.  The 
one  pertains  more  to  matter,  the  other  to  spirit. 

"  Some  seers  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Gehenna,  but 
what  they  saw  was  the  earthly  Gehenna,  the  lower  region, 
the  more  materialized  part,  where  the  body  suffers,  not 
the  higher  region  or  heavenly  Gehenna,  where  the  soul 
suffers.     The  same  is  with  Paradise.     There  are  two  de- 
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grees,  a  higher  and  a  lower  region,  and  each  of  them 
again  has  many  divisions,  according  to  the  saints  and  their 
merit. 

"  Rabbi  Yesua  Ben  Levi  said  that  the  entrance  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  what  we  would  call  the 
material  one,  has  two  gates  of  rare  precious  stones,  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Cud-Cud,'  and  at  the  doors  stand  legions 
of  angels.  When  the  Tzaddik  approaches  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  they  clothe  him  with  a  cloud  of  glory,  and  place 
a  double  crown  on  his  head.  And  in  his  hands  they  place 
sweet -smelUng  myrtles,  and  they  say  with  great  rejoicing, 
*  Chosen  One,  enter  into  the  Gates  of  Paradise.'  " 

"  Every  Tzaddik  has  a  special  canopy,  according  to 
his  honour  and  worthiness.  From  the  canopy  run  two 
streams  from  Aparsman  and  Hamshoar.  Under  each 
canopy  stands  a  table  made  of  brilliants  and  diamonds,  and 
angels  stand  around  it  and  say,  '  Go  and  partake  of  the 
sweetness  of  joys,  because  thou  hast  devoted  thy  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Law.  Drink  of  the  wine  which  God  pre- 
served for  His  saints  when  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
world.' 

"  Here  in  Paradise  there  is  no  night,  but  continual 
bliss.  There  are  the  divisions  of  time,  if  we  may  call  it 
time.  In  the  first,  one  enjoys  all  the  happiness  of  the 
childhood,  all  his  joys  and  delights  are  like  those  of  a  happy 
child.  In  the  second,  hke  a  youth,  he  enjoys  all  the  pleasures 
and  joys  of  youth,  and  in  the  third,  that  of  old  age,  he 
enjoys  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  peace  which  an  old  man 
can  enjoy.  In  Paradise,  in  the  smallest  corners,  there 
are  millions  of  various  trees,  which  produce  the  most 
gloriously  perfumed  spices,  and  a  celestial  choir  of  angels 
with  heavenly  voices  chant  the  sweetest  melodies. 

"  In  the  middle  of  Paradise  is  planted  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  throws  shade  over  the  whole  of  Paradise,  and  in  the 
Tree  of  Life  there  are  500,000  different  delights  of  taste, 
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and  each  taste  differs  from  the  other,  as  one  aroma  differs 
from  another.  Above  this  tree  move  seven  clouds  of 
glory.  And  from  all  sides  there  waves  such  a  scented 
atmosphere  as  if  from  100,000  various  scents,  and  it  is  felt 
from  one  world  to  the  other. 

**  Under  the  tree  the  disciples  of  the  wise  men  sit  and 
expound  the  Law.  Each  one  has  two  canopies,  one  consisting 
of  the  stars,  the  other  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Between  each 
canopy  there  is  a  partition,  a  kind  of  a  wall,  consisting  of 
clouds  of  Glory,  and  inside  is  the  Paradise  in  which  there 
are  310  worlds  for  each  Tzaddik.  .  .  We  find  in  the  Talmud 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  went  once  with  Rabbi  Bar  Avuha  to 
the  lower  region  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There  he  picked 
up  a  few  leaves  and  put  them  in  his  clothes. 

"  He  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  asking,  *  Who  has 
consumed  his  portion  of  the  world  to  come,  like  Rabbi 
Bar  Avuha  ?  '  He  got  frightened  and  he  dropped  the  leaves 
and  went  out  without  them.  Still  the  smell  of  the  clothes 
which  had  touched  the  leaves  was  so  fine  that  he  sold  them 
for  13,000  gold  pieces,  which  sum  he  divided  amongst  his 
sons-in-law. 

"  We  further  read  in  the  Holy  Books  of  when  an  angel 
accompanied  Rabbi  Yesua  ben  Levi  to  Paradise  (the  Rabbi 
was  in  his  body,  of  course)  and  also  to  the  lower  regions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  There  the  saints  are  banqueted  with  the 
finest  courses  and  enjoy  the  greatest  pleasures — of  course, 
they  are  spiritual  pleasures,  as  the  food  of  which  they 
partake  is  spiritual.  But  to  the  seer  things  became 
materialized  and  he  saw  only  matter,  and  as  such  he  describes 
it." 

Here  Mihma  Esther  paused.  She  was  exhausted,  and 
the  ladies  did  not  insist  upon  tiring  her  more,  because  they 
could  see  that  she  did  suffer,  like  all  of  them  did,  but  the 
company  was  by  now  in  a  much  better  mood  and  it  seemed 
that  a  new  spirit  had  animated  them. 
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After  Mihma  Esther  finished  about  Paradise,  the  ladies 
felt  somewhat  livelier,  but  many  of  them  were  still  under 
the  trying  effect  which  the  meeting  had  upon  them. 

"  I  observed,"  said  Miss  Brunin,  "  that  in  the  Gehinnom 
we  met  many  ladies,  but  in  Paradise  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  them."  "  That  is  just  the  terrible  part  of  it," 
said  one  of  the  ladies,  "  which  makes  the  thing  ever  so  much 
worse." 

"  Mihma  Esther  !  "  some  asked,  "  what  is  there  to  be 
done  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  Is  there  a  way  out  ?  Perhaps 
we  shall  do  more  Mitzwahs  ?  Also  pay  more  attention  to 
the  Uttle  Mitzwahs  as  well  ?  "  "  Yes,"  jumped  up  Mrs. 
Falk,  "  I  feel  that  something  ought  to  be  done."  Most  of 
the  ladies  agreed  with  her.  "  But  what  ?  "  "  Yes,  what  ?  " 
"  Mihma  Esther,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  "  Repent !  "  said 
Mihma  Esther  slowly.  "  Perhaps  we  should  open  a  place 
for  Jewish  mothers  to  attend,  to  teach  them  hygienics  and 
how  to  feed  their  children  ?  "  suggested  Mrs.  Falk,  who  was 
supported  in  her  views  by  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl.  "  What  do 
you  know  about  feeding  children  ?  "  some  of  the  ladies 
sneered  at  them.  You  leave  this  to  us,  who  have  children  ; 
first  have  your  own  I  "  The  two  ladies,  who  were  childless, 
felt  the  rebuke  very  much,  and  Mrs.  Falk  was  furious,  but 
was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Jacobson,  who  said,  "  Excuse  me, 
ladies,  I  think  that  we  are  too  late  with  that,  there  are 
already  such  societies  in  existence  without  us."  "  And  I 
say,"  said  Mihma  Esther,  "  that  it  would  be  better  to  care 
more  for  the  souls  of  the  little  children  and  see  how  many 
of  the  little  boys  are  wearing  the  Arba  Canfoth  (four 
fringes),  which  is  an  important  precept  in  the  Torah,  for 
it  was  the  *  Tzitzis,'  the  garment  with  the  fringes,  which 
saved  Daniel  with  his  two  friends  in  the  lions'  den.  And 
what  about  your  own  little  boys,"  she  asked,  "  and 
husbands  ?  Do  you  watch  whether  they  wear  the  Arba 
Canfoth  ?  " 
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**  Start  with  yourselves  first."    The  ladies  cooled  down  a 

nttie. 

"  Perhaps  we  should  start  a  charitable  society  for  giving 
away  free  tickets  to  poor  Jewish  women  to  go  to  Mikwah 
(monthly  submersion)  "  suggested  Mrs.  Lieroff,  to  which 
many  ladies  agreed.  "  Yes,  this  is  an  important  Mitzwah," 
approved  Mihma  Esther,  "  but  charity  begins  at  home. 
Start  with  yourselves  first."  Some  of  the  ladies  looked 
guilty. 

"  Perhaps  we  should  make  a  society  for  supplying 
Tachrichem  to  the  poor  and  needy  ones  ?  "  suggested  Mrs. 
Laichter.  **  Yes,"  this  is  a  Mitzwah,"  agreed  Mrs.  Shipezki. 
"  By  my  blessed  life  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz. 
"  I  will  give  for  that  5s.  every  month  from  my  own  pocket." 
*'  Oh  !  we  are  all  willing  to  contribute  to  such  a  holy  cause." 
All  the  ladies  were  ready  to  give  to  such  a  society. 

'*  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mihma  Esther  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Laichter.  "  It  would  be  far  better,"  answered  that 
lady,  "if  you  call  in  a  scribe  to  look  over  the  TephiUin,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  letter  missing  in  them, 
in  which  case  the  phylacteries  become  unlawful ;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  Mezuzah  at  the  door,  in  order  to  keep 
away  the  evil  spirits  from  your  homes."  Another  cold 
douche  for  our  ladies. 

"  I  would  propose  to  the  audience  to  open  Jewish 
dispensaries,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  *'  that  our  Jewesses  should 
not  have  any  need  to  go  to  the  Missionary  doctors,"  looking 
at  Mrs.  Drevosadski  and  Mrs.  Shwatz,  who  both  turned  red. 
"  And  I  should  advise  the  rude  young  woman  to  learn  better 
manners,"  retorted  Mrs.  Shwatz.  Mrs.  Drevosadski  was 
in  a  temper. 

"  Not  necessary,"  said  Mihma  Esther.  **  There  are 
plenty  of  dispensaries  without  the  Missionary ;  Jewish 
women  need  not  go  there  if  they  do  not  wish  to."  They 
failed  again. 
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"  Or  perhaps  we  should  open  an  evening  class  for  young 
marriageable  Jewish  girls,"  suggested  Mrs.  Taitelbaum, 
"  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  how  to  keep  a  strictly 
kosher  house.'*  The  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  proposal 
and  they  all  offered  their  services.  They  were  looking  at 
Mihma  Esther. 

"  Sweep  before  your  own  doors  first,"  said  Mihma 
Esther,  "  and  do  not  rely  so  much  on  your  shicksas,  who 
know  of  Yiddishkeit  about  as  much  as  a  parrot  knows 
Zmirahs  (songs  which  are  chanted  on  a  Sabbath  day 
between  each  course)."  "  Perhaps  we  should  boycott  the 
Jewish  milliners  who  keep  open  their  shops  on  Sabbath," 
asked  Mrs.  Firebrand.  *'  You  are  right,  by  my  blessed  life," 
agreed  Mrs.  Kratz. 

And  Mrs.  Lieroff  added,  "  It  would  serve  them  jolly 
well  right  !  What  do  you  say,  Mihma  Esther  ?  "  "  For 
whose  sake  are  they  doing  it  ?  Who  encourages  them  ? 
Who  supports  them  ?  "  asked  Mihma  Esther.  The  ladies 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  find  new  Mitzwahs  to  escape  the 
tortures  of  the  Gehinnom. 

"  What  then  shall  we  do  for  the  poor  in  order  to  save 
them  ?  Judaism  is  falling  to  pieces  ;  we  cannot  leave 
matters  as  they  are,"  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ladies. 

Since  Mihma  Esther  made  no  reply,  but  sighed  deeply, 
Mrs.  Cursman  said,  "  Of  course,  Mihma  Esther  is  right,  we 
ought  to  start  first  with  ourselves,  because  I  know  many 
Jewish  women  who  buy  trifah  meat  from  a  Christian  butcher 
because  it  is  cheaper,  and  they  think  they  can  make  it 
kosher  by  putting  it  into  water  and  salt,  according  to  the 
Law,"  looking  at  several  ladies  meaningly. 

"  And  I  know  of  certain  hypocrites,"  jumped  up  Mrs. 
Shnaps,  supported  by  Mrs.  Firebrand  and  Mrs.  Taitelbaum, 
"  who  buy  dear  meat  from  a  Jewish  butcher  and  pay  with 
trifah  money  and  leave  it  to  the  shicksa  to  make  it  kosher." 
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"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  " — Mrs.  Lieroff  jumped  up  from  her 
chair  as  if  bitten  by  a  scorpion. 

"  What  about  your  daughter  going  to  the  goieshka 
restaurant  to  eat  trifah  ?  "  "  You  bad  lot  what  you  are, 
mind  your  own  business,  you  spies  !  "  "  Ah  !  the  cap  fits 
you,"  sneered  Mrs.  PhiUips.  Mrs.  Cursman  was  seething 
with  rage,  but  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Patking,  Mrs.  Gold- 
stone,  and  Mrs.  Biberpeltz,  who  were  seemingly  also  hit 
by  it.  "  And  what  about  letting  your  shicksa  wash  up 
your  plates  with  soap  ?  "  "  It  is  a  lie  !  "  cried  Mrs.  PhiUips, 
"  a  d — n  deliberate  lie  1  But  what  can  I  expect  of  a  lady 
who  was  a  factory  hand  ?  "  she  hurled  at  Mrs.  Patking,  who 
turned  pale.  *'  Of  course,'*  Mrs.  Patking  screamed  back, 
"  what  can  I  expect  of  you,  the  daughter  of  a  Galician 
Yachna "  (Galician  Rag)  ?  "  And  yes,"  threw  in  Mrs. 
Goldstone ;  "  and  what  about  letting  the  shicksa  use  the 
same  dishcloth  for  milk  and  meat  plates  ?  "  looking  at 
Mrs.  Phillips. 

"  It  never  happens  in  my  house,"  snapped  Mrs.  Creep- 
inger,  "  but  I  know  some  Jews  who  have  no  other  time 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  on  a  Friday  evening,  and  come 
home  not  in  their  own  car,  but  in  a  taxi,"  looking  hard 
at  Mrs.  Goldstone.  "  I  could  not  help  it,"  jumped  out 
Mrs.  Shnabelowopski,  "  that  my  husband  was  taken 
ill."  "  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  you  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Drevosadski  in  her  turn.  "  But  your  mother  is  too 
ignorant  to  go  to  the  theatre,  unless  it  is  to  crack  nuts 
there." 

**  My  mother  is  ignorant  ?  "  screamed  Mrs.  Creepinger, 
"  eh  ?  "  "  But  not  as  common  as  you  are,  you  charwoman 
that  you  were  before  you  married  !  "  Mrs.  Drevosadski 
was  furious.  "  Who  were  you  ?  "  she  hurled  back  with 
venom.  "  Who  does  not  know  you  and  your  father,  the 
horse  thief,  who  had  to  run  away  from  Russia,  because, 
otherwise,  he  would  be  imprisoned  ?  " 
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*'  As  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Shwatz,  who  was  joined  by 
Mrs.  Shipeski,  Mrs.  Taitelbaum,  and  Mrs.  Shaitelmacher,  "  we 
do  not  know  anybody  from  where  they  come  and  what  they 
were  in  Poland,  Russia,  or  Galicia.  They  all  were  nobodies." 
"  What  I  you  dare  to  insult  me,"  screamed  Mrs.  Gold- 
stone,  "  and  what  about  you,  you  Lithuanian  thief  ?  " 
"  What  was  your  husband  ?  My  father  says  he  was  a 
carman,  and  here  he  is  a  Government  contractor.  Ha  1 
ha  !     I  must  laugh." 

"  You  will  laugh  for  the  last  time,  I  hope,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Shwatz.  "  And  what  about  your  precious  brother,  where 
is  he,  I  should  Uke  to  know  ?  "  "  In  prison  for  stolen  goods," 
burst  out  Mrs.  Lieroff.  Mrs.  Goldstone  began  to  scream 
and  became  hysterical.  "  As  for  prison,"  said  Mrs.  Schiffer- 
blatt  with  emphasis,  "  nobody  is  yet  sure  of  being  out  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Shnabelowopski,  supported 
by  Mrs.  Leibowitz.  "  I  did  not  mean  you,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Lieroff.  "  Then  you  mean  us,"  screamed  Mrs.  Schifferblatt, 
Mrs.  Shnaps,  and  Mrs.  Firebrand. 

"  What  can  you  expect  of  these  mean  Cracover  misers  ?  " 
sneered  Mrs.  Katzenallanbogen.  "  You  shut  up,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Laichter.  "  It  is  a  case  of  the  pot  calUng  the  kettle 
black,"  added  Mrs.  Lieroff. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
Falk  and  Mrs.  Sonnenstrahl  were  fighting  it  out  with  Mrs. 
Paisterman  and  Mrs.  Trooper,  and  were  joined  by  Mrs. 
Croupnick  and  Mrs.  Biberpeltz,  all  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
washing  their  dirty  linen ;  whilst  Mrs.  Drevosadski, 
Mrs.  Shipezski,  and  Mrs.  Leibowitz  were  calUng  one  another 
names  and  throwing  insults  at  one  another,  and  Mrs. 
Philhps,  with  Mrs.  Cursman  and  Mrs.  Patking,  revealed 
each  other's  secrets. 

The  uproar  was  great  ;  they  were  screaming  and  howhng 
at  each  other.  The  room  turned  into  a  real  pandemonium, 
as  if  the  demons  of  hell  had  been  let  loose. 
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Poor  Mihma  Esther  stood  there,  pale  and  aghast,  with 
her  hands  pressed  against  her  head,  helpless  and  hopeless.  • 

Miss  Constance  Theresa  O'Brien,  the  future  Deborah 
Leah,  was  speechless  and  bewildered. 

Miss  Brunin  alone  remained  calm  and  collected. 

The  final  result  of  that  memorable  spiritual,  or  rather 
spirited,  meeting  of  the  aristocratic  ladies  of  the  Ghetto, 
we  may  tell  our  Readers  when  we  next  meet  again,  under 
happier  circumstances,  which  we  hope  will  be  soon. 


The  End. 
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Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Seigneur  and  Abb6  de  Brantdme,  was  born  in 
1540,  and  died  in  1614.  He  was  given  the  Abbey  of  Brantome,  but 
having  no  inclination  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  he  entered  the 
profession  of  arms.  A  much  travelled  man,  at  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
King  of  France,  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  writing  his  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  men  and  fascinating 
women  he  had  known.  Personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
characters  of  the  time,  and  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  important  events 
which  took  place — in  some  of  which  he  was  an  actor  himself — he  has 
left  a  faithful,  animated  and  piquant  picture  of  a  society  in  whose 
midst  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being.  Pre-eminently  a 
courtier,  Brantdme  does  not  blame,  but  simply  observes  and  relates 
the  faults  and  vices  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
This  work,  which  now  appears  in  English  for  the  first  time,  presents  a 
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of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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famous  matchmaker.  Queen  Sophie  of  Sweden,  to  the  amusing,  if  at 
times  sordid,  misadventures  of  the  ex-King  Milan  in  Paris  and  Vienna, 
which  culminated  in  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  certain 
French  actress.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  little  known  story  of 
Louis  Philippe's  courtship  of  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  of 
Philadelphia,  when  the  future  King  of  France  was  earning  a  living  in 
America  as  a  teacher.  Another  American  royal  romance  of  special 
interest  is  that  of  the  Dake  of  Abruzzi  and  Miss  Katherine  Elkins. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  this  collection 
of  interesting,  dramatic  and  romantic  stories  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Europe.  They  are  related  in  a  vivid,  compelhng  style,  and  the  book 
forms  a  worthy  successor  to  the  author's  successful  volume,  <•  Famous 
Morganatic  Marriages." 
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Wyllardb,  Author  of  "  Temperament,"  "  Yerses,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Readers  of  Dolf  Wyllarde's  "Verses"  will  be  glad  to  possess  these 
further  poems.  Inspired  by  broad  human  emotion,  and  presented 
with  an  unequalled  power  of  imagination  and  vigour  of  expression, 
they  make  instant  appeal  to  all  who  value  th«  real  above  the  artificial. 
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"  Whimsical    Walker."      Demy  8vo.       Illustrated. 
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To  travel  all  over  the  world,  to  perform  before  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  late  King  Edward  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  before  four 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America,  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  ordinary  mortal ;  and  the  author  of  this  particularly  interesting 
volume  of  reminiscences  can  certainly  claim  to  be  extraordinary. 
Starting  in  the  Circus,  "  Whimsical  Walker"  has  been  the  delight 
of  more  than  thirty  pantomimes  at  Drury  Lane  as  the  drollest  of 
clowns,  and  he  has  all  sorts  of  sparkling  anecdotes  to  relate  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in  his  varied  professional 
experience  of  over  sixty  years.  A  dip  into  these  lively  pages  will 
transform  any  dull  hour. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OP   BEHAVIOUR.      By  Dr. 

Elizabeth    Severn,   Author    of   *' Psycho-Therapy." 

Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Severn,  a  well-known  independent  philosophical 
thinker,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  Psycho-Therapy 
and  Mental  Science,  presents  in  her  new  book  a  systematized  practical 
psychology  for  actual  use  in  daily  life.  She  tells  the  reasons  "  why 
people  do  things,"  and  her  keen  analysis  of  motives  is  so  constructive 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  her  readers.  The  book 
has  a  popular  appeal,  and  is  full  of  the  helpful  suggestions  of  an 
experienced  "  physician  to  the  soul."  At  the  same  time  the  subject 
is  handled  with  all  the  care  and  thoroughness  of  the  scientist.  01 
particular  interest  is  the  chapter  on  the  PeyohoJogy  of  Sox. 

SUNBEAMS  :  A  Book  of  Laughter.    F'cap  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  mission  of  mirth  is  well  understood.  "  Laugh  and  Grow  Fat  '* 
is  a  common  proverb,  and  the  healthiness  of  humour  goes  without 
saying.  There  are  hours  of  laughter  in  this  little  volume  with  the 
brightest,  breeziest  stories  ever  written.  When  feeling  down  and  out, 
turn  to  •'  Sunbeams  ;  "  in  book  form  for  the  first  time  by  courtesy  of 
the  propriekora  of  "  The  Sunday  Express." 
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Demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
with  24  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  21s.  net  each 
volume. 

For  the  last  two  hundred  years  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Saint 
Simon  have  been  reckoned  among  the  immortal  biographies  of  the 
world,  giving  innumerable  anecdotes  and  pen-portraits  of  the  men  and 
women  who  loved  and  fought  and  intrigued  in  the  Court  of  Versailles 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  King. 

No  historian  has  ever  succeeded  in  placing  scenes  and  persons  so 
vividly  before  the  eyes  of  hifl  readers  as  did  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon. 
He  was  a  born  observer  ;  his  curiosity  was  insatiable  ;  he  had  a  keen 
insight  into  character ;  he  knew  everybody,  and  has  a  hundred 
anecdotes  to  relate  of  the  men  and  women  he  describes.  He  had  a 
singular  knack  of  acquiring  the  confidential  friendship  of  men  in  high 
office,  from  whom  he  learnt  details  of  Court  intrigues  as  well  as  of 
important  State  happenings. 

Evening  Sfan^jard. — *'  Well  printed,  tastefully  bound,  and  illustrated 
with  good  portraits  and  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  it  is  a  credit 
to  the  publishers  not  less  than  to  the  editor.  A  monument  of  publish- 
ing pluck." 

Daily  Telegrapk — *'  The  complete  work  constitutes  what  will  probably 
ever  remain  for  English  libraries,  private  or  public,  the  standard 
edition  of  a  universally  known  work.     The  six  volumes  are  well  worth 
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M.  Antonelli,  who  was  military  attach6  at  the  French  Embassy  in 
Bussia  during  1917  and  1918,  witnessed  the  events  which  marked  the 
downfall  of  the  Kerensky  regime,  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Bolshevists 
and  thdir  consolidation.  This  book  is  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
Movement.  The  author  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  Liberal,  Socialist 
and  Populist  Movements  which  led  up  to  the  seizure  of  governing 
power  by  the  Bolshevist  leaders.  He  describes  their  attitude  towards 
the  proletariat  and  the  political  parties,  their  doctrine  of  Nationalities, 
and  their  Foreign  Policy.  He  considers  the  social  aspects  of 
Bolshevism,  its  attitude  towards  Individual  Rights,  Property,  and  the 
Industrial  System.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  all  thinking  men  and 
women. 
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Rector  of  Rusper).     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

The  Rector  of  Rusper  is  the  first  clergyman  to  come  forward  holdly 
to  reveal  English  village  life  in  all  its  naked  reality.  Careless  of 
criticism  and  actuated  by  the  highest  motives,  ho  deals  frankly  in 
narrative  form  with  all  aspects  of  village  gossip,  village  scandal,  village 
wealth  and  poverty.  He  shows  in  glaring  colours  the  terrible  effect 
on  the  lives  of  clergy  and  parishioners,  saints  and  sinners  of  the 
unbridled  tongues  of  village  calumniators.  Written  in  vigorous, 
stirring  and  even  daring  language,  frequently  humorous,  ofttimes  full 
of  pathos  and  righteous  anger,  this  novel  book  contains  the  moat 
astounding  revelations  of  rural  and  domestic  life  that  have  ever  been 
published.    It  will  take  rank  as  a  classic  among  village  annals. 
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PRACTICAL    HINTS   ON    TRAINING   FOR    THE 

STAGE.    By  Agnes   Platt,    Author   of  "Practical 

Hints  on  Playwriting."     F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  Sa.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Agnes  Platt,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  theatre-land  for 
practical  guidance  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  histrionic  Art,  explains 
very  clearly  and  concisely  what  the  work  of  an  Actor  really  is — what 
he  will  have  to  face,  and  what  he  may  achieve— and  the  very  best 
methods  of  training  to  adopt  if  the  student  would  win  fame  and 
fortune  before  the  footlights.  The  chapters  on  "  Movement  and  Facial 
Expression"  and  "The  Voice  and  its  Potentialities"  are  especially 
valuable. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  PLAYWRITING.    By  Agnes 

Platt.     F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  by  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject  of  Stage 
Technique,  has  been  designed  to  help  the  beginner  in  the  difficult  art 
of  writing  a  really  good  play,  and  to  clear  away  any  obstacles  which 
may  besot  the  more  advanced.  Miss  Agnes  Platt  is  able  to  give  the 
most  valuable  and  practical  advice,  having  been  dramatic  adviser  to 
practically  every  well-known  producer. 

Some  of  the  points  dealt  with  are  as  follows : — What  the  Public 
Want ;  What  the  Managers  Want ;  What  the  Practical  Actor  Wants  ; 
Things  that  are  essential  in  a  good  play ;  and  those  that  the  successful 
playwright  must  avoid  ;  How  to  Choose  a  Plot ;  The  Art  of  Writing 
Characteristic  and  telling  Lines  ;  Situations  ;  Curtain ;  Atmosphere 
and  Detail ;  How  to  sell  a  Play  when  iinished,  with  hints  on  terms  and 
agreements,  etc.,  eto. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ACTING  FOR  THE  CINEMA. 

By  Aqnks  Platt,  Author  of  •*  Practical  Hints  on 
Training  for  the  Stage,"  etc.  F'oap  8vo,  cloth,  3&.  6d. 
net. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  all  who  wish  to  become  Film  actors 
guidance  in  the  things  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
know.  Training,  Make-up,  Colour,  Dress  ;  The  Type  of  face  that 
Films  well ;  How  to  bo  Expressive  ;  The  Dillerence'  between  Acting 
on  the  Stage  and  Acting  for  the  Cinema :  How  to  get  an  Engagement, 
and  a  Glossary  of  Film  terms  are  some  of  the  points  dealt  with. 

CINEMA  PLAYS:  How  to  Write  Them;  How  to  Sell 
Them.  By  Eustace  Hale  Ball,  late  Scenario  Editor 
and  Producer  of  Solax,  Eclair,  and  other  Film  Com- 
panies.    Second  Edition.     F'cap  8\"0,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

To  write  a  cinema  play  is  more  difficult  at  first  than  most  people 
imagine,  and  there  is  a  yet  greater  difficulty  for  the  uninitiatod  writer 
to  dispose  of  his  work.  Certain  small  technical  regulations  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  play  before  the  camera,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  these  the  most  skilful  writer  may  fail,  if  not  to  write 
a  cinema  play,  at  any  rate  to  sell  it.  This  book,  by  an  experienced 
film  editor  and  producer,  gives  concisely  and  simply  the  information 
which  is  needed. 

Bioscope. — "  ....  A  sound  and  interesting  treatise." 

Spectator. — "Anyone  whose  ambition  it  is  to  write  a  cinema  play 
cannot  do  better  than  study  Mr.  Ball's  book." 

Pictures  and  Pictnregoer. — "  In  point  of  fact,  the  little  volume  now 
before  me  is  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind 
I  hav9  come  across.  It  covers  the  business  from  A  to  Z,  and  certainly 
it  is  the  only  right  up-to-date  guide  for  photo-playwrights." 

'I  he  New  Age. — ".  .  .  .  Any  ordinary  man  ought,  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  this  book,  to  be  able  to  write  a  dozen  a  day." 

The  Star. — " ....  Is  a  readable  volume,  and  the  counsel  given  to 
the  would-be  cinema  expert  appears  to  be  sound ;  it  is  certainly  based 
on  very  considerable  practical  experience." 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA,  Vol.    XL,   1920-1921. 

Edited  by  Albert  Nelson  Maequis.      Large  Demy 

8vo,  cloth,  3,300  pages,  45s.  net. 
A  biographical  dictionary  of  over  23,C00  notable  living  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States.  The  American  *•  Who's  Who,"  a  biennial 
publication  now  in  its  eleventh  volume,  sl'ould  have  its  place  on  the 
reference  shelves  of  all  business  offices,  clubs,  hotels,  newspaper  offices, 
public  libraries  and  similar  inatitutione. 
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A  VISIT   TO    SOUTH    AMERICA.     By  William  J. 
McKenzie,    of   the   Torqiiay   Times    and    Devoiishire 
Press.     Or.  8vo,  cloth,  with  10  half-tono  illustrations 
OS.  Gd.  net. 

rntJ^P'-  ^^^'^"P*^^«  account  of  a  visit  to  Argentina  and  places  <n 
J^L^x?%  ^'  ^c^.^T-'^  "*  ^^-^'  including  Cornnna,  Vigo,  Oporto^ 
Lisbon  Madeira  St  Vincent.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bahia  Pernambuco 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  a  very  entertaining,  chatty 
manner,  everyday  happenings  on  board  the  R.M.S.P.  liners  are  dealt 
m-io  ''^  forgetting  the  passengers,  with  their  sudden  friendships, 
n™,«^a  ♦)?  '^^''  «',°^^^°^«?te  and  sports-and  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  the  many  places  visited  come  under  review  with  delightful 
personal  touches.  Unquestionably  interesting  are  the  first  hand 
impressionfl  of  the  great  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  vivid  glimpse 
of  hfe  on  an  Estancia.    A  refreshing,  breezy  book.  ^ 

THE  UNDERWORLD  OF  PARIS.  By  Harry  J. 
Greenwall  (Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Express).     Crown  8vo,  paper,  2s.  net;  cloth,  Ss.  6d 

net. 

^8  fascinating  book  deals  with  territory  unexplored  except  by  the 
r?        ;  M^'-  ^r^t^^all'B  journalistic  work  has  taken  him  into  the 
nnni^^  of  thc  apaohes,  and  he  has  not  neglected  any  of  his  unique 
opportunities  for  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits 
haunts  and  methods  of  all  grades  of  these  denizens  of  the  underworld 
whJw'  a    """"^  5*'  ""'Ji^^"^  ^°'^  thrilling  situations  than  those 
?h«  rii       l'^^?^°°^i'*^^^^  *^°'°"^«  ^^°^  first-hand  knowledge, 
offioiaiwl^  1^;**  considerable  personal  risk,  of  a  well-known 
official  8  son  held  at  ransom  by  cut-throats  in  Montmartre,  and  the 
help  afforded   a   Secretary  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  an   unpleasant 
TtrwH".i^"f«S.'''*'-'i°'^^°^'^"°^^^°  Paris,  are  worthy  of  note. 
^rLJ^  V,  i'''?°.  *""?  ^Py  l^^^*'  hatched   in  least  likely  places, 
provide  much  food  for  thouglit.     This  informative  record  of  humaiJ 

i^rvrS,rbeg?nn^^^^^^^^  ^"  *^^^'  ^^^  "^^«""S  style. 

THE  NIGHT  HAUNTS  OF  LONDON.  By  Sydney  A. 
M08ELEY,  Author  of  "  The  Truth  About  the  Dardanelles," 
*'  With  Kitchener  in  Cairo,"  *'  An  Amazing  Seanoe  " 
Crown  8vo,  paper,  2s.  net;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net.  Second 
Edition. 

A  powerful  exposure  of  the  hidden  haunts  of  pleasure,  poverty,  crime 
hSnJ'.^fV,'''-  *  °  ^v^'  Metropolis.  Mr.  Mosoley  haa  a  reputation  as 
being     the  journalist  who  dared  tell  the  truth,"  and  in  this  new  book 

quesii^n°°  ^     """^  ^''^°"  '^®  ^''^"°  *  burning  and  urgent 
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HAUNTS  OF  THE  GAY  EAST.    By  Sydney  A.  Mobeley, 

Author  of "  The  Night  Haunts  of  London,"  etc.     Crown 

8vo,  paper,  2s.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  remarkable  pictures  of  night  life  behind  the  veil  of 
Eastern  places.  Mr.  Moseley  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  East, 
and  has  had  extraordinary  adventures.  His  writing  is  fresh  and  frank, 
and  his  intimate  descriptions  of  life  in  such  gay  centres  as  Budapest, 
Constantinople  and  Cairo,  bear  the  imprint  of  truth  while  avoiding 
sensationalism. 

THE  END  OP  THE  STORY  and  other  Leaderettes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  little  homilies  which  have  appeared  in  the  "Daily  Express" 
day  by  day  have  proved  so  popular,  and  so  much  comfort,  entertain- 
ment, and  even  delight  has  been  derived  from  their  unpretentious 
philosophy,  that  it  has  been  decided,  in  response  to  a  widespread 
demand,  to  reprint  them  in  volume  form. 

Since  publication  an  extraordinary  number  of  tributes  have  reached 
the  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    To  quote  from  a  few, — 

An  Ex-Soldier  wrote  that  "  they  had  bucked  him  up  when  he  felt 
down  and  out." 

A  Clergymaa  confessed  that  he  had  used  several  of  them  as  themes 
for  sermons. 

A  Baiincu  Man  expressed  gratitude  for  "a  touch  of  idealism  in  a 
practical  day." 

It  is  a  book  that  will  make  you  think,  help  you  to  converse,  and 
tone  up  your  spirits. 

BOLSHEVISM:  Its  Cause  and  Cure.    By  C.  Sheeidan 

Jones,  Author  of  "  The  Truth  about  the  Black  Book," 

etc.     Crown  8vo.     Pictorial  Jacket.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Europe  is  now  confronted  with  a  new  peril,  the  imminence  and 
gravity  of  which  she  does  not  realize.  That  peril  is  Bolshevism,  which 
is  to-day  triumphant  and  in  command  of  Bussia — ^her  vast  army  and 
illimitable  resources — is  actively  at  work  permeating  China,  fomenting 
dissatisfaction  in  the  East,  and  organizing  labour  discontent  here  at 
home.  It  is  from  the  Bolshevists  in  our  midst  that  the  real  peril 
arises,  and  their  aims  and  methods  are  dissected  in  this  book  and  laid 
bare  by  the  writer,  who  has  an  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  This  book,  in  fact,  unveils  Bolshevism,  and  shows  exactly 
how  Society  can  protect  itself  against  the  revolufcim  which  threatens 
to  submerge  the  whoic  fabric  of  our  civilization. 
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THE    A.B.C.    SERIES 

THE  A.B.C.  AUCTION  SALES'  RECORD  :    Old  EngUsh  Silver. 

By  Alpkkd  J.  Abbey,  the  well-known  valuer.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

A  guide  to  pricea  for  Collectora  and  Antique  Dealers,  containing  full 
description  with  date,  weight  and  price  realized  at  Christie's  Sale  Booms  ot 
over  1400  lots  of  Old  English  Silver,  during  the  year  1920  (including  March  to 
December,  1919).  A  book  full  of  the  raoat  valuable  information  to  all  interested 
in  antique  silver.    It  is  a  standard  book  of  reference  in  a  compact  handy  form. 

THE  A.B.C.  ABOUT  COLLECTING.    By  Sib  James  Yoxall.    With 
numerous  line  and  half-tone  Uluatrations.    Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 
Fourth  Edition. 
Oatlook.— "  A  beginner  caanot  well  have  a  better  guide." 

THE   A.B.C.    OF   COLLECTING    OLD    ENGLISH    CHINA.     By 

J.  F.  Blackbb.    With  numerous  line  and  half-tone  illustrations. 
Demy  8to,  15s.  net.     Third  Edition. 
Dally  Expreti.— ••  What  to  look  for,  how  to  know  it,  and  what  to  avoid." 

MORE  ABOUT  COLLECTINO.    By  Sir  Jambs  Yoxall.    With  over 
100  illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  158.  net.     Third  Edition. 
"  Occasionally  wiMf ,  often  wise,  and  always  full  of  common  sense." 

THE  A.B  C.  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS.  Compiled  by  Fkank 
RuTTEB,  B.A.,  Art  Critic  of  the  **  Sunday  Times,"  and  Author  of 
«« The  Revolution  in  Art,"  etc.  Richly  illustrated.  Demy  8vo, 
21b.  net. 

This  book  by  the  most  prominent  and  authoritative  art  critic  (late  Curator 
of  the  Leeds  Art  Qallery)  provides  a  handy  and  valuable  work  of  reference 
containing  full  information  about  Europsan  and  American  artists.from  Giotto 
to  the  present  day. 

In  Largo  Oiown  Bvo,  eaoh  volume  very  folly  illustrated  in  half-tone 
and  line,  prioe  lOs.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  A.B.C.  OF  WAR  MEDALS    AND  DECORATIONS.    By  W. 

Augustus  Stewabd,  Officier  d*Acad6mie,  Author  of  "  Prom  the 
Breastg  of  the  Brave,"  etc.  With  a  new  Introduction  and  new 
Illustration.    With  262  illustrations  in  half-toue  and  line. 

THE  A.B.C.  OF  COLLECTING  OLD  CONTINENTAL  POTTERY. 

By  J.  F.  Blackeb.     With  150  Illuitrations. 

THE  A.B.C.  OF  HERALDRY.  By  Guy  Cadoqan  Rothery.  With 
13  illustrations  in  colour  and  314  in  half-tone  and  line. 

THE  A.B.C.  GUIDE  TO  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Helen  A.  Clabkb. 
Third  Edition,    Illustrated. 

THE  A.B.C.   GUIDE  TO   PICTURES.     By  Ohablbs  H.  Oapfin. 

Third  Edition.    Fully  Illustrated. 

THE  AJB.C.  GUIDE  TO  MUSIC.  By  D.  Gbbqoby  Maeon.  Third 
EdMion.    Illustrated. 
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Over  200,000  Copies  sold. 

THE    EVERYDAY  SERIES 

Edited  by  Gbbtbudb  Paul 

Each  volume  gives  366  recipes ;  one  for  every  day  in  the  yea/r, 
inchiding  February  29th.    In  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

THE  EVERYDAY  CAKE  BOOK.  By  G.  P.  Con- 
taining original  recipes  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  Miss 
Norma  Lorimer,  and  others.     Second  Edition. 

Lady's  Pictorial  says : — "  A  book  of  special  interest,  every  variety  of 
cake  for  each  season  is  given,  plain,  rich,  simple  and  economical ;  a 
book  which  the  enthusiastic  housewife  will  find  of  immense  value." 

Ladies'  Field  says: — "A  most  useful  volume." 

Cemiiig  Fashions  says : — "  Only  to  glance  through  the  pages  is  to  make 
the  average  woman  long  to  try  her  hand  at  some  of  the  366  tempting 
recipes  set  out  in  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  manner.  It 
also  contains  useful  hints  and  valuable  advice  on  cake  making.  It 
should  be  included  amongst  the  wedding  presents  of  every  young  bride." 

THE  EVERYDAY  PUDDING  BOOK.  By  F.  K. 

Fourth  Edition.     One  of  the  most  valuable  cookery 
books  in  existence. 

THE  EVERYDAY  SOUP  BOOK.    By  G.  P.    Second 
Edition. 
Our  Homt. — "Arranged  on  a  most  admirable  plan.    A  more  useful 
and  well  worked-out  manual  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  its  price 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  everyone." 

STANLEY    PAUL'S 
LATEST    NEW    NOVELS 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Picture  Jackets,  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LOVE  OF  PRINCE  RAAMESES.  By  Anthony 
Armstrong,  Author  of  "  The  Lure  of  the  Past,"  etc. 
For  the  first  time  the  complete  record  of  the  mysterious  dream-life 
of  Arthur  Roaley,  late  Captain  R.F.A.,  is  put  into  connected  form 
from  the  original  papers.  These  dreams  form  one  of  the  most 
astounding  demonstrations  ever  brought  forward  of  an  authentic 
previous  existence  on  earth.  Apart  from  psychological  interest  this 
extraordinary  romance  of  an  undying  love  breathes  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  Bgypt,  and  is  full  of  the  haunting  mysticism  and  breathless 
glamour  of  that  f  asoinatiug  and  mysterious  land. 
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THE  PITCHER  OF  FATE.    By  Iris  Marshall. 

A  Russian  historical  romance  dealing  with  the  mysterious  career  of 
the  pseudo-Tzarevitch,  Dmitry.  The  story  tells  of  his  sensational  risa 
from  the  position  of  a  wandering  adventurer  to  that  of  Tzar  of  All  the 
Russias,  and  of  the  racial  enmity  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the 
latter  at  that  time  a  powerful  and  independent  kingdom.  Dmitry's 
ruin  and  death  are  brought  about  through  the  resentment  roused 
in  Russia  by  his  infatuation  for  an  ambitious  and  beautiful  Polish 
woman,  whom  he  rashly  insists  on  making  his  Tzaritaa.  Full  of 
dramatic  movement  and  brilliant  charaoterization,  this  is  a  notable 
first  novel  by  a  young  writer. 

'NEATH  SOUTHERN  SKIES.     By  V.  L  Dmitrieva, 
Author  of  "Love's  Anvil."     Translated  by  Douglas 
Abhby,  with  a  Preface  by  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
Around  Love  and  Heredity,  in  oonfliot  with  Training  and  Environ- 
ment, is  woven  this  vivid  romance  of  Southern  Russia.     It  is  a  story 
well  worth  reading.    Youth,  with  its  freshness,  its  irrepressible  gaiety, 
its  hopes   and   fears,   struggles   and  successes,  sheds  a  golden  light 
through  the  narrative,  and  makes  it  a  book  to  be  remembered  long 
after  the  last  page  is  reached. 

MAGIC  EMERALDS.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author 
of  "Miss  Anne  Thrope,"  "The  Silver  Tea-Shop,"  etc. 
Once  on  a  time  twelve  big  emeralds  engraved  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  were  set  in  a  collar  of  gold,  and  a  curse  was  to  follow  the 
separation  of  the  gems.  They  are  separated,  and  one  is  lost.  The 
story  tells  of  the  working  of  the  curse,  of  the  reappearance  of  the  lost 
stone,  and  how  the  twelve  are  brought  together  at  last. 

THE  CHRYSALIS.    By  Kate  Horn,  Author  of  "  Who's 
That  a'Calling?  ",  "  Handloy's  Corner,"  "  Edward  and 
I  and  Mrs.  Honey  bun,"  etc. 
Kate  Horn  has  never  done  anything  better  than  this  absorbing  love 
story.     Her  characterization  of  Lesbia  Dayne,  the  "  Chrysalis,"  shows 
once  again  her  deep  insight  into  human  nature.     From  an  unsophis- 
ticated and  ignorant  girl,  Lesbia  develops  into  a  fascinating  woman, 
and  she  enters  at  last  into  her  kingdom  over  the  thorny  road  of 
experience. 

THERE  IS  A  TIDE.  By  Gurner  Gillman,  Author  of 
"A  Suburban  Scandal,"  ''Only  April,"  etc. 
A  fascinating  story  with  a  cumulative  interest  which  is  admirably 
sustained  to  the  final  page.  The  story  shows  the  immediate  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  character  of  a  young  and  disillusioned  man,  by 
the  sudden  acquisition  of  a  large  fortune.  The  growth  in  mental  and 
moral  stature  is  told  in  a  series  of  convincing  incidents.  He  passes 
from  instabihty  to  strength,  and  finally  with  cleared  vision  recognises 
and  wins  the  priceless  jewel  of  life— Love. 
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THE  FIFTH  FINGER.  By  William  Le  Queux,  Author 
of  ''Fatal  Thirteen/'  ''The  Four  Faces,"  etc.,  etc. 
In  "The  Fifth  Finger"  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  fully  sustains  the 
title  he  has  well  earned  for  himself :  "  The  Master  of  ]\lystery."  From 
the  opening  page,  when  Betty  Bolland,  with  a  threat  upon  her  lips, 
steps  from  the  Atlantic  liner  at  Liverpool,  to  the  very  last  line,  the 
romance  is  one  of  intense  excitement  and  mystery.  The  reader  follows 
the  adventurous  career  of  Betty  and  her  male  friends  with  that 
breathless  interest  with  which  Mr.  Le  Queux  never  fails  to  invest  his 
novels.    Indeed  "  The  Fifth  Finger"  is  Le  Queux  at  his  very  best. 

A  QUEEN  OF  THE  PADDOCK.  By  Charles  E. 
Peaeoe,  Author  of  "Love  Besieged,"  "Corinthian 
Jack,"  "  Stirring  Deeda  in  the  Great  War,"  etc. 
In  this  rattling  racing  story  Mr.  Pearce  has  avoided  the  beaten  track 
trodden  too  often  by  sporting  novelists.  The  plot  is  full  of  movement 
and  surprises,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  to-day. 
As  often  happens,  there  is  "  a  lady  in  the  case."  Her  penchant  for 
betting,  which  she  indulges  to  the  full,  creates  some  very  unexpected 
situations.  Jealousy  almost  works  her  ruin,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
disgraceful  plot  which  reaches  its  climax  on  Derby  Day.  The  reader 
is  carried  on  with  breathless  interest  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end.  The  technique  is  what  that  of  a  racing  novel  should  be,  and 
certain  phases  of  West  End  life  are  sketched  so  faithfully  that  they 
will  be  easily  recognised.  "  A  Queen  of  the  Paddock"  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

A  SINGULAR    PEOPLE.    By   Sydney    A.    Moseley, 

Author  of  "The  Night  Haunts  of  London,"  "Haunts 

of  the  Gay  East,"  etc. 

Mr.  Sydney  Moseley  has  been  known  hitherto  as  a  writer  of  many 

outspoken  works  on  general  subjects.     He  has  now  entered  the  jfield 

of   fiction  with  a    first   novel,  which  is  a  remarkable  portrayal   of 

Jewish  life  in  England  from  an  angle  which  no  writer  has  previously 

touched.      The  story,  as  it  proceeds,  gives  evidence  of    the  writer's 

deep   racial    knowledge  and    feeling,    and    the  reader's   interest  is 

enlisted  from  the  very  first  page. 

CHATTELS.  By  Hamilton  Drummond,  Author  of  "Her 
Chosen  Part,"  etc. 
A  vivid  realistic  story  of  life  in  France  when  the  Seigneurs  had 
absolute  power  over  the  peasantry  on  their  vast  estates.  Unprotected 
by  law  or  justice,  these  unfortunate  people  were  mere  serfs,  possessing 
no  rights  even  over  their  own  bodies.  How  Susanne  was  saved  from 
the  fate  which  usually  overtook  the  pretty  peasant  girls,  and  restored 
to  her  lover  in  spite  of  the  efioyts  of  a  brutal  steward,  is  told  in  the 
pages  of  "  Chattels." 
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JEWELS  IN  THE  DUST.  By  Edith  Nepean,  Author 
of  "Welsh  Love,"  "Gwyneth  of  the  Welsh  Hills." 
Filmland,  with  the  glamour  of  its  possibilities,  is  the  stage  on 
which  this  absorbing  story  is  set.  The  scene  opens  in  Wales,  and 
after  a  passionate  love  episode,  shifts  to  London.  Here,  far  away 
from  the  glorious  Welsh  mountains,  life  is  Tery  different.  The  love 
drama,  as  it  develops,  stands  out  in  sharp  relief  against  a  curiously 
mixed  and  irresistibly  fascinating  background.  There  is  the  strange 
"stock"  crowd  common  to  all  cinema  studios,  with  its  jealousies, 
intrigues,  triumphs  and  failures ;  there  is  the  wire-pulling  politician- 
miner  ;  there  are  vivid  glimpses  of  the  little-known  life  of  the 
London  Welsh  colony ;  and  above  all,  there  is  the  God-like  film- 
producer  who  comes  down  from  his  pinnacle  to  the  feet  of  a  woman. 
"Jewels  in  the  Dust"  is  a  novel  to  take  the  reader  "right  out  of 
himself 

THE  ATHEIST.  By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  Author  of 
"  Prestige,"  "  The  Uprooters,"  "  Quis  ?  "  etc. 
The  central  figure  of  this  novel  is  a  man  who  accepts  for  himself 
the  "  all  is  permitted  "  theory  of  happiness.  He  fastens  upon  the  life 
of  a  young  girl  who,  through  his  aid,  becomes  a  singer.  Ho  offers  to 
marry  her,  to  make  a  career  for  her,  to  bring  Paris  to  her  feet ;  but 
she  escapes  from  him  to  disappear  in  the  anonymity  of  London. 
How  she  emerges  from  the  long  inner  conflict  of  her  life  into  peace 
at  last,  and  how  the  atheist  himself  comes  to  realize  that  there  is 
something  deeper  and  truer  than  his  own  facile  theory  of  conduct,  is 
told  in  a  story  of  many  changes  in  scene  and  atmosphere. 

STOLEN  VIRTUE.    By  Charles  Kikgston,  Author  of 

*'  Famous  Morganatic  Marriages,"  "  Boyal  Eomances 

and  Tragedies/'  etc. 

This  story  is  best  described  as  a  dramatic  love  story— dramatic 

in  the  sense  that  it  depicts  realistically  the  career  of  a  very  human 

woman.     Peggy  Lafane,  deseried  by  the  man   she  loves,  lives  her 

life  in  her  own  way.     Later  she  marries,  and  then  has  to  fight  tbe 

S resent  as  much  ka  the  past.     The  characters  are  natural  and  well- 
rawn,  and  flashes  of  genuine  humour  keep  the  balance  in  th«  several 
tense  situations. 

THE  KING'S  INDISCRETION.  By  Michael  W.  Kayb, 
Author  of  "  A  Patriot  of  France,"  etc. 
The  curious  intrigue  in  which  Louis  XV.  of  France  played  so 
unkingly  a  part  in  his  endeavour  to  scheme  the  invasion  of  England 
immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  forms  the  plot  of  the  story. 
The  profligate  Court  of  Versailles,  and  an  old  English  country  home 
play  conspicuous  parts  in  tho  plots  and  counter-plots  which  raged  so 
fiercely  round  the  king's  indiscretion,  and  in  the  charming  love  idyll 
which  runs  through  the  story. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  MARTHA.  By  Elizabeth  Stiblinq 

(Lady  Stirling  of  Glorat),  Author  of  **  Barbara  Mary," 

"  Sweet  Aloes." 

Lady  Stirling  tells,  with  the  freshness  which  brought  her  first  novel, 
••  Barbara  Mary,"  into  fame,  of  a  girl's  fight  for  happiness,  of  her 
steadfast  courage  in  face  of  great  odds,  and  of  her  victory  and  sacrifice. 

THE     CHILDREN     OF     SATAN.        By    Stanislas 

Pezybyszewski.     Translated  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Eappopokt, 

Author  of  "Famous  Artists  and  their  Models,"  etc. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  works  of  the  Polish  writer,  Stanislas 
Przybyszewski,  have  remained  untranslated  so  long.  This  novel,  the 
first  to  be  done  into  English,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  author's  power 
of  description,  and  his  keen  analysis  of  the  motives  underlying  the 
actions  of  the  types  he  portrays.  Seething  with  passion,  hatred  and 
despair,  almost  volcanic  in  intensity,  the  story  creates  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  memory.  The  central  figures,  selfish,  arrogant, 
disregarding  all  the  laws  common  to  humanity  and  civilization, 
pursue  their  course  until  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  when  the 
fruit  of  their  sowing  is  reaped. 

AMONGST  THE  ARISTOCRACY  OF  THE  GHETTO. 

By  Adolphus  Baymond  and  Miss  A.  Bunin. 

An  unusual  book  dealing  in  a  forceful  manner  with  the  domestic, 
social  and  religious  life  of  the  Ghetto  aristocracy.  It  portrays  their 
gross  superstition  and  self-importance,  and  reveals  many  farts  not 
generally  known  to  those  outside  Jewish  circles.  Each  chapter  is 
alive ;  humour  and  pathos,  satire  and  sweetntSd,  are  to  be  found  in 
the«e  pen  pictures  which  are  at  once  informative  and  entertaining, 
and  without  any  idealistic  atmosphere. 

LOVE'S  ANVIL.    By  V.  I.  Dmitrieva.     Translated  from 

the  Eussian  by  Douglas  Ashby,  with  a  Preface  by 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

This  story  by  a  popular  woman  writer  gives  us  the  student  days  of  a 
group  of  young  Russian  girls.  Its  fascination  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  an  attractive  side  of  the  Russian  character  that  is  too  often 
lost  sight  of  in  the  chaos  of  modern  Russia.  Self-sacrificing,  animated, 
devoted,  Gomotchka,  the  heroine,  is  alive  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  She  is  indeed  a  heroine  who  stands  out  in  relief  against  the 
more  sombre  figures  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Russian  writers 
have  long  accustomed  us.  Her  very  disillusion  only  intensifies  the 
pathos  and  chann  of  her  character. 
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THEIR  HEARTS.  By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  "The 
Celebrity's  Daughter,"  "Their  Lives,"  "The  Last 
Ditoh,"  etc. 

A  ma  ;tcrly  presentation  of  the  Jives  of  three  sisters,  daughters  of  an 
artiat  Theso  girln,  dissimilar  in  character  and  brought  up  in  a 
peculiarly  uncomfortablo  atmosphere,  take  their  experiences  of  life  in 
very  different  ways.  With  keen  insight  into  the  motives  underlying 
human  actions,  Miss  Hunt  discloses  the  love  affairs  of  the  two  girls 
who  eventually  marry,  and  the  misguided  and  unsatisfactory  friend- 
ship of  the  third.    It  lis  a  fascinating  book. 

THE  AZURE  LAKE.  By  Cecil  Adair,  Author  of 
**  Monks-Lyonness  "  and  other  **  Joy  of  Life  "  novels. 

Patricia,  Lady  Baskerville,  under  her  own  right  upon  the  death  of 
her  father,  discovers  there  is  some  mystery  concerning  her  birth.  To 
prove  whether  she  was  changed  at  birth  by  a  Portuguese  woman, 
Patricia  seta  out  to  her  property,  the  Azure  Lake.  She  gets  to  love 
the  life  of  the  lovely  island  and  hor  home  above  the  Azure  Lake,  and 
though  her  investigations  seem  to  lead  her  nowhere,  yet  she  makes  a 
tender  friendship  with  Lynnette  Annadale,  and  a  great  friendship 
with  Eustace  Maltby,  the  latter  bringing  a  great  interest  into  her  life, 
so  that  the  mystery  of  her  birth  is  of  no  concern. 

JOSIAH'S  WIFE.  By  Norma  Lorimer,  Author  of 
"With  Other  Byes,"  "There  was  a  King  in  Egypt," 
"  On  Desert  Altars,"  etc. 

A  subtle  study  of  temperament  and  social  life.  A  young  and 
beautiful  girl  marries  a  man  she  does  not  care  for  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  finds  afterwards  that  her  sacrifice  is  in  vain.  She 
endeavours  to  live  her  own  life  without  any  consideration  for  her 
husband,  until  the  fact  that  she  may  lose  him  for  ever  makes  her 
realize  her  love  for  him. 


MISS  ANNE  THROPE.    By  B.  Everett-Green,  Author 
of  "  The  Silver  Tea-shop,"  etc. 

Anne,  only  child  of  Squire  Thrope  by  a  second  marriage,  is  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age.  She  inherits  her  mother's  fortune,  and  at  her 
father's  death  she  is  practically  arbiter  of  her  half  brothers  and 
sisters — the  Squire  having  been  a  spendthrift.  A  neighbouring  land- 
owner, dubbed  a  Misanthrope,  mr.kes  an  early  friendship  with  youthful 
Anne,  Eknd  plays  an  important  part  in  her  development.  How  this 
friendrihip  progresses,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  Anne's  decision  for 
her  future  and  that  of  her  relations,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and 
entertaining  btory. 
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A   KING  IN  THE  LISTS.    By  May  Wynne,  Author  of 

"  Henry  of  Navarre,"  "Love  finds  a  Way,"  etc. 

An  historical  romance  throbbing  with  life  and  movement  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XI.,  that  mean,  merciless,  and  shifty  hypocrite. 
Adventures  follow  thick  and  fast.  There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the 
story,  whose  ending  is,  as  it  should  be,  romantically  happy. 

HER  GREAT  MOMENT.     By  Edwin  Balmer,  part 
Author  of  "  The  Indian  Drum,"  etc. 

A  thrilling  romance  by  the  part  author  of  the  Indian  Drum.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  United  States  and  France  after  the  Armistice.  We 
first  find  Ruth  Alder— a  delightful  American  girl — in  an  office  helping 
to  support  her  mother  and  sisters.  She  soon  becomes  involved  in 
German  spy  plots.  Her  thrilling  adventures  and  her  meeting  with 
Gerry  Hull,  the  famous  airman,  make  splendid  reading.  A  most 
delightful  book. 

A   LIMB    OF   SATAN.     By   Pierbb   Souvestrb   and 
Marcel  Allain,  Authors  of  **  Fantomas,"  etc. 

A  thrilling  narrative  thick  with  intrigues,  murders,  masquerades, 
kidnappings,  surprises,  escapes.  Once  again  our  old  friends  Juve  and 
Jer6me  Fandor  take  up  the  chase  of  that  Proteus  of  Evil,  Fant6maa 
the  Elusive. 

A  Limb  of  Satan  is  as  ingeniously  sensational  as  any  previous 
volume  of  this  famous  series  of  detective  novels,  and,  like  each  one  of 
them,  it  is  complete  in  itself. 


By  the  same  Authors.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net  each. 

SLIPPERY  AS  SIN.  By  Pieere  Souvestrb  and  Marcei, 
Allain,  Authors  of  "AEoyal  Prisoner,"  "A  Nest  of 
Spies,"  etc. 

Coaatry  life : — "  Absolutely  skintight  with  movement  and  mystery 
and  excitement.  It  is  impossible  to  skip  a  page,  or  some  stitch  will 
be  dropped  that  can  never  be  picked  up  again." 

FANTOMAS. 

C.  K.  S.,  in  the  Sphere.—"  By  far  the  best  detective  novel  that  I  hate 
read  for  a  very  long  time." 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  JUVE. 

Pimclu — "It  kept  me  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  my  appointed 
bed-time." 
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STANLEY   PAUL'S    LATEST    NOVELS 
MESSENGERS  OF  EVIL. 

Dmide«  Cearitr. — "  It  will  be  greedily  seized  hold  of  and  never  let  go 
until  the  last  page  is  devoured  by  those  who  have  previously  beeu 
brought  under  the  spell  of  the  mysterious  Fantdmas,  the  itidefaitigable 
detective  Juve,  and  the  vorsatila  reporter  Fandor.  There  is  not  one 
dull  page,  not  a  single  superfluous  sentence  in  the  whole  book,  which 
passes  from  incident  to  inoideut  amid  ever  increafiiiig  excitement  and 
surprise.*' 

A  NEST  OF  SPIES. 

ScAtsBuuu — "  At  every  turn  there  is  a  new  sensation  and  a  new 
mystery.  A  book  breathless  with  excitement,  and  packed  with 
sensation  from  beginning  to  end." 

THE  YELLOW  DOCUMENT;  or,  Fautomais  of  Berlin. 

Daily  Grapliic— "  A  first-class  •  thriller.* 


*  >> 


A  ROYAL  PRISONER. 

Lady's  Pictorial.—"  Exciting  from  start  to  finish,  and  most  admirably 
and  ingeniously  conceived  and  carried  through.*' 

RECENT    SUCCESSES     IN     FICTION 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  net  each. 
BZLLT*S  BARGAIN.         -  -        By  E.  Evkbhtt-Gbrbii. 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  PAST.     -        By  Akthony  Armstrong. 
fiPfiABS  OF  DELIVERANCE.    -        By  Oapt.  Eric  Rbid. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7i.  6d.  net  each. 
SWIET  ALOES.  -  -  -        By  Lady  STOtuKO. 

MOBKS^YONNESS.   -        -        -        By  Cicotl  Jluamsl. 
FBESTIGE.  -  -  -        By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

Author  of  '•  Barbara  Mary.'* 
THE  CACTUS  HEDGE.  -  -        By  Cboil  Adaib. 

THE  STORY  OF  MARCO.  -        By  Elbahob  H.  Portbb. 

Author  of  '•  PoMyana,"  etc.    Illustrated. 
WnnnSftFORD.  -  -  -       By  Db.  3.  MoBaAs-DB-GiiooT. 

THE  GREAT  GAME.       -  -        By  HAiaLTOK  DBDMMOiJD. 

THE  DRUNKARD.  -  -        By  Guy  Thobhb. 

Author  of  "  When  it  was  Dark." 
SASHA.      -  -  -  -        By  A.  I.  Kdpriit. 

THE  SILVER  TEA-SHOP.  -        By  E.  Evbbett-Grebn. 

WHO'S  THAT  A'CALLDfG  f  By  Kati  Hobn. 

OUSTING  LOUISE.  -  -        By  Db.  J.  Morgak-db-Groot, 

A  MAKER  OP  SAINTS.  -       By  Hamiltoh  Dbdmmohd. 


STANLEY   PAUL'S   LATEST   BOOKS 


THE    VADE-MECUM    SERIES 

WHO   TOLD    YOU   THAT?:  The   Story -Teller's 

Vade-Mecum.      Compiled  by   "QuEX."     F'cap  8vo, 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  collootion  of  clever,  witty,  laughter-provoking  stories,  many  of 
which  have  not  previously  appeared  in  print,  now  published  in  book 
form  for  the  first  time  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  '*  The 
Evening  News."  The  volume  is  an  invaluable  companion  to  the 
Diner-Out,  the  Story-Teller,  the  Entertainer,  and  to  everyone  who 
desires  to  stimulate  the  round  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
something  really  funny.  Good  stories,  told  at  the  right  time,  are  a 
boon  and  a  blessing,  and  there  is  a  jest  for  every  occasion  in  *•  Who 
Told  You  That?"  It  is  a  book  to  turn  even  the  most  hardened 
kill-joy  into  a  lover  of  mirth. 


THE    DINER'S-OUT    VADE-MECUM.       A    Pocket 

"  What's  What "   on   the   Manners  and  Customs  of 

Society  Functions,  etc.,  etc.     By  Alfeed  H.  Miles. 

Leather,  3s.  6d.  net,  or  in  F'cap  8vo  (6^x3J),  cloth 

bound,  round  corners,  2s.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Intended  to  help  the  diffident  and  inexperienced  to  the  reasonable 
enjoyment  of  the  social  pleasures  of  society  by  an  elementary  intro- 
duction to  the  rules  which  govern  its  functions,  public  and  private,  at 
Dinners,  Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Teas,  At  Homes,  Receptions,  Balls 
and  Suppers,  with  hints  on  Etiquette,  Deportment,  Dress,  Conduct, 
After-Dinner  Speaking,  Entertainment,  Story-Telling,  Toasts  and 
Sentiments,  etc. 


THE  LAUGHTER  LOVER'S  VADE-MECUM.    Good 

Stories,  Epigrams,  Witty  Sayings,  Jokes,  and  Khymes. 

Leather,  33.  6d.  net,  or  in  F'cap  8vo  (6Jx3i),  cloth 

bound,  round  corners,  2s.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Whoever  wishes  to  secure  a  repertoire  of  amusing  stories  and  smart 
sayings  to  be  retailed  for  the  delight  of  his  family  and  friends,  cannot 
possibly  do  better  than  get  •'  The  Laughter  Lover's  Vade-Mecum"  ; 
and  those  who  seek  bright  relief  from  worries  little  and  big  should 
take  advantage  of  the  same  advice. 
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THE  TYPISTS'  VADE-MECUM.     By  Makgaret  B. 

OwBN  (the  World's  Champion  Typist),   with  Special 

Chapters  on  Setting  Out  in  all  branches  of  Typewriting, 

by  Mrs.  Smith  Clouqh  (Winner  of  first  place  in  three 

National  Shorthand-Typewriting  Contests).     Leather, 

38.  6d.  net,  or  in  F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Thi8  yolume  will  be  found  erf  the  greatest  value  to  all  shorthand- 

typists.    It  is  not  a  dry-text  book  but  an  interesting  practical  guide 

that  ooven  the  entire  subject  of  typewriting.    The  chapters  dealing 

wiih  Company  Work,  Specifications,  Legal  Work,  Plays,  and  general 

MSS.,  etc.,  with  the  examples  of  setting  out,  are  particularly  valuable. 

Miss  Owen  states  very  clearly  the  methods  by  which  she  has  four 

times  won  the  world's  typewriting  speed  championship,  and  her  sound 

advice  should  fit  those  who  follow  it  for  the  best  positions  in  their 

profession. 

THE   POULTRY-KEEPER'S  VADE-MECUM.      By 

Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  (President  of  the  International 

Association  of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investigators). 

Leather,   3s.   6d.   net,  or  in  F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  fully 

illustrated,  38.  6d.  net. 
Shortage  of  food  supplies  is  a  question  of  pressing  importance.  To 
make  the  country  as  independent  as  possible  of  imported  food  is 
necessary.  To  that  end  everyone  must  contribute  their  share. 
Poultry-keeping  is  one  field  open  to  nearly  every  section  of  the 
community.  In  1919  our  supplies  of  eggs  were  132,0C0  tons  less  than 
in  1913.  Hence  high  prices  which  have  to  be  paid.  Every  owner  of 
a  garden  can  maintain  profitably  a  few  fowls  for  household  supply. 
These,  however,  require  to  be  carefully  controlled.  How  to  do  that  in 
the  befit  way  is  told  in  •♦  The  Poultry-Keeper's  Vade-Mecum,'*  whether 
on  larger  or  smaller  lines,  not  as  a  whole-time  business  but  on  a 
supplementary  basis.  The  book  is  a  clear  and  concise  guide  as  to 
what  should  be  done  and  when. 

THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  VADE-MECUM.     By  Henry 

Geary    (Certificated     Expert     British     Bee-Keepers' 

Association),  Author  of  "  Bees  for  Profit  and  Pleasure," 

etc.     Leather,  38.  6d.  net,  or  in  F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  fully 

illustrated,  2s.  6d.  net.     Third  Edition. 

Invaluable  to  all  bee-keepers,  but  particularly  so  to  those  who  are 

commencing  to  keep  bees.    The  best  methods  are  explained  clearly 

and  conciaely,  and  the  numerous  iiluetrations  include  diagrams  of  the 

latest  improved  appliances. 

First  Thrkb  Keviews.— Graphic  says  :— '•  It  tells  everything  that  a 
bee-keeper  wants  to  know."  AberdeM  Journal  says  : — '•  A  thoroughly 
privcUcal  book."  Fanner  and  Stock-Breeder  says:  "A  well-printed 
edition  ....  the  whole  subject  of  bee-keeping  is  dealt  with  exhaus- 
tively in  thirty  well-written  and  admirably  illustrated  chapters.  The 
work  ^ould  be  in  the  hoads  of  everyone  interested." 


AN  IMPORTAN 

8/6  LENGT 


THE  NEW  NOVEL  LIBRARY  consists  of 
new  full-length  copyright  novels  not  previously 
published  in  any  form  and  issued  in  the  first 
instance  in  large  F*cap.  8vo  at  the  popular  price 
of  2/6  net  each.  A  limited  edition,  extra 
strongly  bound  for  library  use. 


THE    GRASSHAMPTON    STABLE.      By   H.    Noed 

Williams,    Author    of    "A    Ten    Pound    Penalty," 

"Tainted  Gold,"  etc. 

This  story  concerns  the  turf  fortunes  of  Frank  Egerton,  the  owner 

of  a  string  of  race-horses  in  training  at  Sandford  stable  at  Grasa- 

hampton,   an    establishment  notorious    for  its  heavy    betting.      In 

winning  the  love  of  Constance  Wajrender,  he  incurs  the  enmity  of 

Lord  Hawkesborough,  who  plans  his  ruin.     Egerton,  with  the  aid  of 

a  friend  and  his  colt  Sharpshooter,  successfully  frustrates  him,  and  in 

BO  doing  brings  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion  an  absorbing  romance 

which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  readers  of  sporting  fiction. 

A  GALLANT  OP  SPAIN.    By  May  Wynne,  Author  of 
'*  Henry  of  Navarre,"  "  Love  finds  a  Way,"  etc. 

••  Well  written  and  deftly  constructed." — Church  Family  News- 
faper. 

"  A  picturesque  tale  o£  love  and  intrigue  and  written  with  all  Miss 
Wynne's  accustomed  cleverness." — Bookman. 

"The  plot  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  and  is  handled  with  the 
author's  customary  skill  and  success." — Plymouth  W.M.  News. 

"  A  refreshing  story  of  Jacobites  in  exile.  The  book  breathes  the 
intense  passion  of  Spain,  where  the  story  is  set,  and  the  authoress 
has  caught  the  grandeur  cf  those  stirring  times  with  faithfulness." — 
Sheffield  Independent, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

fOVELS  FOR  216 


The  Field  says  :— "  Messrs.  Stanley  Paul's  NEW 

NOVEL  LIBRARY  at  2/6  net  will  prove  a  boon 

to  all  travellers  in  search  of  a  good   story.     The 

books   are   small,  light,  and  well  printed. 


CORINTHIAN  JACK.    By  Chas.  E.  Pbarcb,  Author  of 

*'Eed  Revenge,"  "The  Crimson  Mascot,"  eto. 
The  World**  Film  Rights  of  this  Norel  hsvc  just  been  sold. 

Early  Press  Opinions, 

The  Timet  say*  : — '•  A  rattling  breathless  yam." 
Sporting  Life   says  i— "  Can  be  recommended  to  all  who  like  a 
novel  of  the  '  Kodney  Stone '  type.      Old  favourites  like  Tom  Cribb, 
Jem  Belcher  and  Tom  Spring  are  introduced,  and   the  book  should 
api^eal  to  boxing  men  iu  particular." 

Dublin  Evening  Herald  says  t— "  Thrilling."  Court  Journal  : 
— '•  Packed  with  sporting  incidents."  Bookman  x — *'  Keeps  the 
reader  at  attention  from  first  to  last."  Birmingham  Gazette  t~ 
•'The  story  rattles  along  at  a  fine  pace."  Plymouth  W.  News  i— 
"  A  rattling  good  story." 

HER  CHOSEN  PART.  By  Hamilton  Drummond, 
Author  of  "A  Maker  of  Sauits,"  *' The  Betrayers," 
"  The  Great  Game,"  etc. 

The  Field  says  :— "  In  a  medicsval  Italian  story  Mr.  Hamilton 
Drummond  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  '  setting  the  scene.'  His 
vivid  description  of  the  ducal  courts  at  Parata  and  Este,  at  the  time 
when  the  eleventh  Leo  dominated  Italy,  does  much  to  give  this  novel 
that  air  of  unforced  probability  which  has  always  been  a  feature  of 
his  work.     An  excellent  story." 

Aberdeen  Journal  :— "  A  fascinating  romance." 

Court  Journal: — "Full of  interest,  strong  love  passions,  treachery 
and  loyalty,  and  is  in  many  respects  equal  in  value  to  many  of  the 
eight-shilling  volumes  published  at  the  present  time." 

Northern  Whi<  :— "  A  dish  fit  to  set  before  the  most  critical 
readers." 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOORS 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE :   A  Story  for  Girls.     By 

May  Wynne,   Author   of  "The   Heroine   of   Chelton 

School,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a  three-colour 

frontispiece  and  black  and  white  half-tone  illustrations. 

5s.  net. 

This  exciting  story  takes  place  in  India.    From  the  thrilling  opening 

chapter  to  the  charming  ending,  surprises  and  tense  situations  abound, 

and  the  reader  is  impelled  to  go  on  to  the  last  page  by  the  desire  to 

know  "  what  happens  next  ?  " 

QUEEN'S    MANOR    SCHOOL:    A  Story  for  Girls. 

By  E.  Eyeeett-Geeen.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated, 
53.  net. 
A  spirited  story  of  life  in  a  modern  girls'  school.  Hulda  Darner,  the 
new  boarder,  makes  an  unwise  selection  in  the  choice  of  a  chum.  The 
latter' s  peculiar  temperament  involves  them  both  in  many  scrapes, 
troubles  and  complications,  from  which  Hulda,  in  the  absence  of  her 
parents  abroad,  is  at  last  rescued  by  adorable  Uncle  Peter.  It  is  a  tala 
after  a  girl's  own  heart ! 

CRYSTAL'S    VICTORY:    A   Story  for   Girls.     By 

Cecil    Adair,    Author   of   "Gabriel's   Garden,"   etc. 

Crown  8vo,  with  a  three-colour  frontispiece  and  black 

and  white  illustrations,  5s.  net. 
Cecil  Adair,  known  practically  the  world  over  as  *'  the  joy  of  life" 
novelist,  has  broken  fresh  ground  with  this  story  which  will  make 
instant  appeal  to  all  girl  readers.  There  is  the  same  bright, 
wholesome,  inspiriting  outlook  which  distinguishes  this  author's 
novels.  Crystal  Monorieff,  a  charming  girl,  is  sent  abroad  for  the  sake 
of  her  health.  She  comes  upon  a  mystery  in  her  new  surroundings, 
and  decides  to  run  it  to  earth.  After  much  persistence  she  makes  a 
strange  discovery  which  leads  to  triumphant  victory.  A  fascinating 
story  from  beginning  to  end. 

NIPPER  &  CO.    A  Book  for  Boys.    By  May  Wynne, 

Author  of  "  Murray  Finds  a  Chum,"  etc.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  three-colour  frontispiece  and  8  half-tone  illustra- 
tions on  art  paper.     3s.  6d.  net. 
"Nipper"  and  his  chum— an  English  lad  who  has  run  away  from 
home— seek  their  fortune  in   the  States.     Nipper  has  a   clue   to  & 
wonderful  mine  in  Death  Valley,  but  a  wily  Portuguese  learns  his 
secret.    The  adventures  of  Nipper  &  Co. — including  a  merry  little 
cracker  girl — are  concerned  with  their  escapes  from  their  enemies, 
and  a  desperate  race  to  find  a  golden  treasure. 
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STANLEY   PAUL'S    LATEST   BOOKS 

STIKJRING  DEEDS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR:  Our 

Boys'  History  of  British  Heroism.  By  Chas.  E. 
Pkarcb.  Large  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  and 
tbree  coloured  inks,  special  cover  design.  Three- 
coloured  frontispiece,  and  16  full  page  half-tone 
illustrations  of  famous  pictures  by  great  artists,  printed 
on  art  paper.     6s.  net. 

Th«  Udy'f  Pictorial  says : — "  This  is  a  book  to  be  remembered  when 
the  question  of  birthday  gifts  arises." 

Schoolflustrus.— "  A  book  which  will  delight  any  English  boy." 

REGG Y,  QUEENIE,  AND  BLOT :  A  Story  for  Children. 

By  Edith  E.  Guthell,  F.R.  Hist.  S.,  Author  of  "  Only 
a  Guardroom   Dog,"  etc.     Crown   8vo,  cloth,   three- 
coloured  Frontispiece  and  4  half-tone  Illustrations  on 
art  paper,  Ss.  net. 
A  fascinating  itory  written  round  the  adventures  of  three  children 

of  a  British  officer,  their  dog  and  their  doll,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Some  of  the  adventures  are  founded  on  fact,  and  the  local  colour, 

and  the  natives  ajid  their  lives,  are  drawn  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

It  is  a  tale  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  certain  to  meet 

with  the  appreciation  of  ail  youthful  readers. 

PIP,  SQUEAK  AND  WILFRED:   Their  "Luvly" 

Adventures.     By  "Uncle    Dick."      Illustrated   by 

A.  B.  Payne.     In  oblong  8vo.     Over  150  Illustrations. 

3-coloured  pictorial  boards,  28.  net. 

The  most  popular  children's  book  published  during  the  last  quarter 

of  a  century.     First  large  edition  exhausted  on  publication.     Second 

edition  of   100,000  called  for.     The  pets  are  being  filmed,  and  will 

appear  in  most  towns  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

This  little  book,  written  by  "TJncle  Dick"  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Payne,  contains  over  one  hundred  adventures  of  the  famous 
*•  Daily  Mirror  "  pets — Pip,  Squeak  and  Wilfred.  The  early  life  stories 
of  the  pets  are  told  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  book  all  children 
and  grown-up«  will  love.     There  is  a  laugh  and  a  thrill  on  every  page. 

THE  HEROINE  OP  CHELTON  SCHOOL,     A  Book 

for  Girls,    By  May  Wynne,  Author  of  •♦  Nipper  &  Co.," 

etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  three-colour  frontispiece  and  8 

half-tone  illustrations  on  art  paper.     3s.  6d.  net. 

No  one  anticipates  that  the  pale-faced  "  new  girl  '*  who  cornea  to 

Chelton  School,  and  is  so  unfavourably  received,  will  turn  out  to  be  a 

heroine.     Yet  a  heroine  she  undoubtedly  proves  herself.     Her  school 

life  is  cruelly  shadowed  by  unjust  suspicions,  and  it  is  not  until  the 

last  chapter  that  the  secret  of  her  bravery  is  revealed. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

A  GIRL'S  GARLAND:  Poems  and  Thoughts.    By 

Annette  Bryce- Wilson,  the  Fourteen-year-old  Poetess. 
With  a  Preface  by  Clement  Shorter,  and  4  Illustra- 
tions by  Edwin  Morrow.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  (tenth 
thousand). 

A  GARLAND  OF  VERSE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Edited  by 
AiiFRED  H.  Miles.  Demy  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
A  collection  of  verse  for  children,  selected  from  a  wide  field,  are  graded  to 
suit  age  and  classified  to  facilitate  reference,  and  many  new  pieces  are 
included  to  help  nature-study  and  interest  children  in  collateral  stodios. 
Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  cover  In  one  volume  such  a  wide 
range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price. 

GUERILLA  LEADERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Perot  Oeoss 
Standing.  Large  Crown  8vo,  illustrated.  6a.  net. 
The  author  was  special  correspondent  for  Renter  during  tl^e  war  between 
France  a  ad  Siam,  and  secured  much  valuable  first-hand  Information  con- 
cerning notable  Guerilla  leaders,  including  Osman  Digna  and  Colonel  John  S. 
Mosby,  the  Confederate  raider. 


Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 

In  Large  Grown  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
6s.  net  each  volume. 

IN  THE  LION'S  MOUTH.  Fierce  Fights  with  Wild  Men,  Wild 
Animals  and  Wild  Nature.  By  Olive  Fenn,  Theodore  Boose- 
VELT,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Ena  FitzgeraiiD,  F.  W.  Calkins, 
Rowland  Thomas  and  other  writers. 

WHERE  DUTY  CALLS,  or  Danger.  Records  of  Courage  and 
Adventure  for  Girls.  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Gracb 
Stebbinq,  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Ena  Fitzgerald,  E.  W. 
ToMSON,  F.  W.  Calkins  and  other  writers. 

HEROINES  OF  THE  HOME  and  the  World  of  Dnty.  A  Book 
for  Girls. 

IN  THE  TEETH  OF  ADVENTURE— Up  and  Down  the  World. 

WARS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES :  Abraham  to  Cromwell.  Dedi- 
cated  by  special  permission  to  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
V.C,  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  numerous  other 
illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed  on  art  paper, 
and  in  the  text. 
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8ai9a  •jroe»<#  a  Million   Cop/em 

STANLEY  PAUL'S 

"SELL  AT  SIGHT" 


2/- Net.         NOVELS        2/- Net 


In  P'cap  8vo,  printed  from  clear  type  on  good  paper,  strongly  bound, 
designed  title  page  with  3  colour  dust  wrappers  by  diatingul^ed  artists 

LATEST    VOLUMES 

K.  OWYNETH     OF     THE     WELSH     HILLS 

(being  filmed)    EDITH  NEPEAN 

32.  BRANDED  (being  filmed)       ....    GERALD  BIS3 


ON  DESERT  ALTARS  (being  fllraed) 


30.  UNDER  THE  INCENSE  TREES 

29.  THE  SAILS  OF  LIFE     - 

28.  THE  DEAN'S  DAUGHTER    - 

27.  CANTACUTE  TOWERS 

86.  THE  QUALITIES  OF  MERCY 

25.  A  SPLENDID  DESTINY 

24.  LITTLE  LADY  CHARLES     - 

23.  THE  MAN  SHE  MARRIED  • 

22.  BENEATH  A  SPELL      - 

21.  THE  HOUSE  OF  SUNSHINE 


The  "  Joy 
•f  Life" 

Novels. 


NORMA  LORIMKB 
''CECIL  ABAIR 
CKOIL  ADAIR 
CECIL  ADAIR 
CECIL  ADAIR 
CECIL  ADAIR 
BFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 
EFFIB  A.  ROWLANDS 
EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 
EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 
EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 


30.  A  CHARITY  GIRL EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 

19.  THE  CHEERFUL  KNAVE     ....  KEBLE  HOWARD 

18.  SHOES  OF  GOLD HAMILTON  DRUMMOND 

17.  A  WIFE  OUT  OP  EGYPT     ....  NORMA  LORIMER 

16.  LOVE  FINDS  A  WAY MAY  WYNNE 

16.  A  BABE  IN  BOHEMIA FRANK  DANBY 

14.  GABRIEL'S  GARDEN    "  Joy  of  Life"  Novel.  CECIL  ADAIR 

13.  THE  RIDING  MASTER  ....  DOLE  WYLLARDB 

1«.  THE  CELEBRITYS  DAUGHTER        -        -  VIOLET  HUNT 

11.  THE  INK.6LIKGER "RITA" 

10.  ALL  SORTS DOLE  WYLLARDB 

9.  CONCERNING  A  VOW RHODA  BROUGHTON 

a  LOVE'S  MASK EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 

T.  DR.  PHILLIPS FRANK  DANBY 

6.  THE  JUSTICE  OP  THE  DUKE    -        -        -  RAFAEL  SABATINI 

5.  YOUTH  WILL  BE  SERVED  -        -         -  DOLE  WYLLARDB 

4.  THE  MISTRES3  OF  THE  FARM-        -        -  EFFIE  A.  ROWLANDS 

3.  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE MAY  WYNNE 

2.  THE  CAREER  OP  BEAUTY  DARLING     -  DOLE  WYLLARDB 

1.  JILL-ALL-ALONB "RITA" 


STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 


STANLEYPAUL'S3I6NETN0VELS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Pictorial  Jackets. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

TEMPERAMENT.    By  Dole  Wyllabdb. 

WITH  OTHER  EYES.    By  Kobma  Lorimeb. 

MIRRY-ANN.    By  Norma  Lorimer. 

THERE  WAS  A  KING  IN  EGYPT.    By  Norma  Lorimer. 

ON  ETNA.    By  Norma  Lorimer. 

BARBARA    MARY.    By  Elizabeth    Stiblinq    (Lady   Stirling   of 

Glorat). 
WELSH  LOVE.    By  Edith  Nepean. 
THE  LAST  DITCH.    By  Violet  Hunt, 

THE  INDIAN  DRUM.    By  William  McHarg  and  E.  Balmbb. 
SOULS  DIVIDED.    By  Matilde  Sbrao. 
CATHERINE  STIRLING.    By  Norma  Lorimeb. 
A  DARING  DAUGHTER.    By  Cyrds  Townsend  Brady. 
TROPICAL  TALES.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 
A  THORN  IN  THE  FLE3H.    By  Rhoda  Broughton. 
THE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  ROSES  (Illust.).    By  Luiai  Motta. 
MONSTER'S  MISTRESS.    By  E.  Everett-Green. 
ABINGTON  ABBEY.    By  Archibald  Marshall. 
THE     BOOK    OF    ETHEL.    By    Coralie    Stanton   and    Heath 

HOSKEN. 

EYES  OF  ETERNITY.    By  E.  Everett-Green. 

THE  UPROOTERS.     By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

THE  BETRAYERS.    By  Hamilton  Drummond. 

LITTLE  PITCHERS.    By  Oliver  Madox-Hueffeb. 

HANDLEY'S  CORNER.    By  Kate  Horn. 

SOME  TOMMIES  (Illust.).    By  Maurice  Dekobra. 

THE  HALF-PRIEST.    By  Hamilton  Drummond. 

M0SC3W  IN  FLAMES.    By  G.  P.  Danilevski. 

THE  CLOAK  OF  ST.  MARTIN.    By  Armine  Grace. 

A  GENTLEWOMAN  OF  FRANCE     By  Ren6  Boylesvb 

MARRIAGES  OF  MAYFAIR.    By  E.  Keble  Ghatterton. 

CONSCIENCE  MONEY.    By  Sidney  Warwick. 

A  MARRIAGE  IN  BURMAH.    By  Mrs.  M.  Chan-Toon. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SILENT  FOOTSTEPS.    By  Armine  Grace. 

WHILE  GUY  WAS  IN  FRANCE.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 

THE  GODS'  CARNIVAL.    By  Norma  Lorimeb. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  LATEST  BOOKS 

TIME  S  HOUR  GLASS.    By  A.  E.  Caubt. 

THE  GRAIN  OP  MUSTARD.    By  Hamilton  Dbdmmond. 

THE    TWIN-SOUL    OF    O'TAKe'   SAN.    By  Baroness    Albert 

D'Anrtiian. 
THE  UNDYING  RACE.    By  Rene  Milan. 
WATERMEADS.    By  Archibald  Marshall. 
QUISP    By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
BECAUSE  OF  PHCEBE.    By  Kate  Horn. 
THE  FISHERMEN.    By  Dimitry  Gregorovitch. 
THE  PRICELESS  THING.    By  Mrs.  Stepney  Kawson. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  TRACK,  FIELD  AND  ROAD.    By  Harry 

ANDiiBws,  Official  Traiuor  to  the  A.A.A  ,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  illustrations,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  training  manual  from  the  brain  and  pen  of  our  foremost  athlete  trainer 
of  to-day.  Every  runner  knows  the  name  of  Harry  Andrews  and  his  long 
llflt  of  successes— headed  by  that  wonderful  exponent,  Alfred  Shrubb.  This 
most  anthoritative  and  up-to-date  book  should  prove  of  immeasurable 
aseistance  to  every  athlete,  amateur  or  professional  throughout  the  Empire. 

VERSES.     By    Dolf    Wtllardb,    Author    of    "Riding    Master," 
"  Tropical  Tales,"  eto.    With  photogravure  frontispiece.    Cloth, 
28.  6d.  net. 
The  book  is  published  in  response  to  a  desire  expressed  by  many  reader* 

of  Miss  Wvllardo's  n  ivels  for  the  complete   poems,  from  which   she   has 

quoted  iu  her  prose  works  from  time  to  time.    A  number  of  "Verses"  not 

hitherto  publisliod  in  any  form  is  added. 

BALLADS  OF  BRAVE  WOMEN.    Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  red  limp,  Is.  6d.  net;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  net ;  paste 

grain,  gilt  (boxed),  3s.  net. 
A  collection  of  Poems  suitable  for  recitation.  Its  aim  is  to  celebrate  the 
bravery  of  women  as  8h:>wn  in  the  pages  of  history,  on  the  field  of  war, 
in  the  battle  of  life,  iu  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  the  service  of  hnnmnity, 
and  in  tb«  face  of  death.  The  subjects  dealt  with  embrace  Lioyalty, 
Patriotism,  In  War,  la  Domestic  Life,  For  Love,  Self -Sacrifice,  For  liberty, 
Labour,  la  Danger,  For  Honour,  The  Car«  of  the  Sick,  In  Face  of  Deatli, 
etc.,  by  a  selection  of  the  world's  greatest  writers. 

DRAWING-ROOM    ENTERTAINMENTS.    Edited   by  Alfrbd    H. 
Mii*E8.    Crown  8vo,  red  limp,  Is.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 
A   book   of   new   and    original   Monologues,    Duologues,    Dialogues,   and 
Playlets  for   home    and    platform    use,    by    Catqbbins    Evely.v,    Clarb 
Shtblky,  Robkbt  Ovkrton,  and  other  writers. 

THIS  FUNNY  WORLD.    By  F.  Raymond  Coulson  ("  Dbmocritus  "), 

Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."    Grown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  humorous  and  satirical  verse  by  the  author  of  "  A  Jester's 

Jingles,"  a  work  well  known  to  reciters.    His  "Sociad  Scale"  also  enjoys 

wide  popularity. 

THE    FIRST    FAVOURITE    RECITER.     Edited    by   Alfred    H. 
Milks.     96  pp.,  Large  4to,  double-columns,  clear  type  on  good 
paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  three  colours,  9d.  net. 
Valuable  Copyright  and  other  Pieces  by  Robkbt  Loms  Stktenson,  Sib 

Edwin   Abnold,  Austin   Dobson,  Sib   W.  8.   Qilbebt,   Edmttnd  Gossh, 

LoBD  Lttton,  Co  OLSON   Kebnahas,   Cambell  Rae  Bbown,  Tom  Gallon, 

Abthmxjs  Wabd,  and  other  Poets,  Wite  and  Homorista. 
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THE  UP-TO-DATE  RECITEB.    Edited  by  Alprbd  H.  Milbs. 

Valaable  Copy  right  and  other  Pieces  by  great  Authors,  incladtag  HjUiL  Cainb, 
Sib  a.  Gokan   Doyle,  Robbbi   Buchanan,  William  Morris,   Chuistina 

BOSCEBTTI,  LtORD  TENNYSON,  ROBBKT  BROWNING,  MARK  TWAIN,  BBhT  HABTB, 

Max  A.DBiiBB,  and  other  Poets  and  Humorists. 

Star.— "An  ideal  gilt  for  your  girls  and  youths.  It  ia  just  as  admirable  a 
production  lor  grown-ups,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  cold  evenings  can 
be  spent  by  the  lire  with  '  The  Up- to- Date  Reciter.' " 

SHORT  CUTS  TO  FIRST  AID.    By  a  Metropolitan  Police  Surgeon 

attached  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (6|  x  3J),  9d.  net. 
OAXIP  COOKERY:  A  Book  for  Boy  Scouts.    By  Lincoln  Gbben. 
Grown  8vo,  6d.  net. 
The  officially  approved  book  for  the  Boy  Scouts*  Association. 
THIS  IS  MY  BIRTHDAY.     By  Anita  Babtlk.    With  an  Intro- 
duction by  IsBAEL  Zangwill.     Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and 
gilt  top,  766  pp.,  38.  6d.  net. 
A  birthday  autograph  book,  eontaining  quotations  Irom  the  greatest  poets, 
ftrttsts,  philosophers,  Btatesnien.  warriors  and  novelists. 

THB  WHITE  SLAVES  OP  LONDON.    By  W.  N.  Willis.    Crown 

8vo,  paper  covers,  la.  net. 
THB  WHITB  SLAVE   MARKET.    By  W.  N.   Willis  and  Mbs. 

Abchibald  Mackisdy.     Crown  8vo,  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 
WESTERN  MEN  WITH  EASTERN  MORALS.    By  W.  N.  Willis, 

With  a  Preface  by  R.  A.  Bennett,  Editor  of  Truth.    Grown  Svo. 

paper  covers,  Is.  net. 
THE    UNSPEAKABLE    SCOT.     By  T.  W.  H.  Cbosland.    117th 

Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
LOVELY   WOMAN.    By  T.  W.    H.  Cbosland.    100th  Thousand. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  net. 
JAMES  HINTON.    By  Mbs.   Havblook  Ellis,  Author  of  "  Three 

Modern   Seers,"    etc.     With    a    Preface    by   Havblock    Ellis. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  10s,  6d.  net. 

FAMOUS  MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES.    By  Ghables  Kingston. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  6d.  net. 
Times.— "Will  tickle  the  palate." 

Daily  Express.—"  The  most  supercilioas  reader  will  devour  the  episodes  on 
the  sly." 

THE  ESSEX  LIBRARY 

Bookman.— "  The  Easex  Library  is  exceedingly  well  produced,  eepeclallj 
when  the  low  price  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  ol  a  lormat  at  once  con- 
venient and  dignified." 

JULIETTE    DROUET'S    LOVE-LETTERS    TO    VICTOR    HUGO. 

Edited,  with  a  Biography  of  Juliette  Drouet,  by  Louis  Guimbaud. 
Translated  by  Lady  Theodoba  Davidson.     Illustrated. 
In  Large  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OP  CESARE  BORGIA.  By  Rafael  Sabatini,  Author 
of  '•  Torque mada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  etc.  Third 
Edition.    Large  Or.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net, 
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AN   UNCENSOBSD  DIARY  FROM   THE  CENTRAL  EMPIRES. 

By  E.  D.  BoLiiiTT.     Crown  6vo,  cloth,  Ga,  net. 

THE  PERnDIOUS  WELSHMAN.  By  «' Dkaio  Glas."  10th 
Editioii.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  3d.  net. 

THE  WELSHMAN'S  REPUTATION.  By  "An  Englishman." 
Crown  8yo,  cloth,  23.  Cd.  net. 

FRENCH  GARDE!aNG  ^^THOUT  CAPITAL.  By  E.  Kennedy 
Anton.     Medium  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net ;  cloth,  9d.  net. 

CONTINENTAL    COOKERY  FOR   THE    ENGLISH   TABLE.    By 

Mu3.  Edith  Sispkn.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  28.  6d.  net. 

A  VAGABOND  COURTIER  (Baron  von  PoUnitz).  By  Edith  E. 
CuTHBiiL,  F.R.H.S.     Illustrated.     Two  vols.,  Demy  Svo,  24s.  net. 

A     HISTORY     OF     PENAL     METHODS.      Criminals,     Witches, 
linnat^cs.     By  Qhoroh  Ives,  M.A.     Demy  Svo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 
The  TkneB  says :— "  IL  is  probably  Ua«  only  book  yet  produoed  by  a  modem 
penal  reforinor  which  deserves  to  rank  as  a  standard." 

THE  INSANITY  CF  GEtnUS,  and  the  General  Ineqaality  of  Human 
Faculty  Physiologically  Considered.  By  J.  F.  Nisbet.  Sixth 
ikiitUm.  With  a  Preface  by  Bbbnabd  Hollandkr,  M.D.  Grown 
Svo,  68.  net. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PEACE.  By  S.  S.  McClurb.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
78.  6d.  net. 

STORIES  OF  THE  KAISER  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS.  By  Clabe 
Jkbbold,  Author  of  •'  The  Early  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  with  portraits,  cloth  gilt,  3a.  6d.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  LOVE  FROM  DADDY.    By  R.  H.  Lmdo.     With  illustrations 
by  John  HAssAiiL.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
The  TatUr  says:— "I  cannot  imagine  a  mare  dell;ihtful  book  to  read  aloud 
%-i  children.  ...  A  most  amnsing,  delightful  and  very  lovablu  litUo  book 
which  will  intsreet  *  mottier '  as  woll  as  all  children." 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BLACK  BOOK:  Germany  8  Poisoned 

Literature.    By  C.  Shbridan  Jones.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  68.  net. 

CROQUET.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Toludmache.     Demy  Svo, 

oloth  gilt,  with  100  photographs  and  a  large  coloured  plan  of  the 

court,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

This  work,  intended  both  for  the  novice  and  for  the  skilled  player,  explains 

in  clear  language  the  Tarious  methods,  stvleB  and  shote  found  after  curuful 

lihougut  and  practical  experiences  to  have  the  best  results.    It  is  thoroughly  up 

to  date,  aud  includes,  besides  good  advice  on  the  subject  of  "  breaks,      a 

treatise  on  the  Either  Ball  Qame,  explaining  how  to  play  It. 

IRELAND:  Vital  Hour.  By  Abthub  Lynch,  M.P.  Demy  Svo, 
with  Portrait,  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ALL  HIGHEST  GOBS  TO  JERUSALEM.    Being  a  Diary  of  tho 

Gorman  Emperor's  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Pjiank  Alvah  Dbabbobn.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo,  oloth.    Pictorial  cover.    2s  6d  net. 
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IHE  SCOTTISH  FRIEND  OP  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT:  The 
Last  Earl  Marischall.  By  Edith  E.  Guthell,  F.K.Hiat.S. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrateJ,  2  vols.,  24a.  net  the  set. 

NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE  AT  ELBA  (1814-1815).  By  Nobwood 
Young.  With  a  chapter  on  tho  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 
Elba,  by  A.  M.  Broadley.  Coljured  frontispiece  and  50  illustra- 
tions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  21s.  net. 

KULTUR  CARTOONS.  By  Will  Dyson.  With  a  ForewoKl  by 
H,  G.  Wklls.  20  Original  War  Cartoons,  each  mounted  on  a 
drk  background  (suitable  for  framing).  Imperial  4to,  cover 
design  by  the  artist,  28.  6d.  net.  A  limited  edition  of  500  copies 
bound  in  cloth,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  artist,  5s.  net  each. 
Daily  Mall.— "Mr.  Will   Dyson  has  the  most  virile  stylo  of    any  British 

cartoonist.  .  .  .  Wonderful.  .  .  .  Stiikiag  war  cartoons." 

THE  CYNIC'S  POSY.  Epigrams  written  and  compiled  by  G.  F. 
Monkshood.    F'cap  8vo,  cloth,  hand-made  paper,  2s.  net. 

THE  WORLDLING'S  WIT.  A  dainty  Book  of  Epigrams,  by  G.  F. 
Monkshood.     Crown  16mo,  cloth  gilt,  23.  net;  leather,  3s.  net. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  WISE.  An  Anthology  compiled  by  G.  P. 
Monkshood.  Author  of  •'  Woman  and  the  Wits,"  etc.  F'cap  Svo, 
arb  vellum,  gilt  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  3s,  6d.  net ;  leather,  4s.  6d, 
net. 

Tho  book  is  of  special  interest  to  all  who  believe  in  the  cause  of  Woman's 
Suffrage. 

HUDIBRAS.     By  Db.  Butler.     With  an  Introductory  Note  by 

T.    W.    H.    GR0SLA.ND.      With   12   Illustrations   after   Hogarth. 

F*oap  Svo,  cloth,  top  edge  gilt,  with  bookmark;  2a.  net;  leather, 

top  edge  gi]t,  with  bookmark,  3s.  net. 

Bookman.— "A  most  interesting  reprint  of  Butler's  celebrated  poem  in  a 

form  which  strikes  us  aa  being  entirely  appropriate.    The  size  of  page,  typo 

and  margin  are  bobh  delightful  to  the  eye  of  a   book  lover,  and  pleasantly 

reminiocent  of  the  little  volumes  of  the  17th  century ;  while  the  fine  paper, 

and  ihe  dojseu  excellent  reproductioas  of  Hof^arth's  well-known  pictures,  tho 

portrait  of  Butler  himself,  and  the  neat,  artistic  binding  make  it,  in  its  way, 

a  miniature  Edition  de  Luxe." 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE.  A  sparkling  Commentary  on  the  Joys  and 
Sorrows  of  Rustic  Life,  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland,  Author  of  ••  The 
Unspeakable  Scot,"  etc.    Grown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

FROM  ST.  IVES  TO  LAND'S  END.     By  A.  G.  Folliott-Stokes. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  J.  C.  Douglas.     With  Map  in 

colours.     2s.  6d,  net. 
Sunday  Timas.— "  Not  a  guidebook  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  eminently  a 
boo'c  to  put  in  your  pocket  when  you  are  going  into  thai  part  of  tho  West 
Country." 

FROM  LAND'S  END  TO  THE  LIZARD.  By  A.  G.  Folliott- 
ST0KE3.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  C.  J.  Douglas  and 
Alkx.  Begbib.     With  Map.     2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CRIMSON  CORRIDOR.  By  Edwabd  Eaglb.  F'cap  Svo.  2a. 
net. 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  FROM  WHICH  BORROWED 

LOAN  DEPT. 

This  book  is  due  on  the  last  4^te  stamped  below,  or 

on  the  date  to  which  renewed. 

Renewed  books  are  subject  to  immediate  recall. 
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